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EI IOO ak 1 1 
of univerſal concern to perſons 
of all conditions and denomi - 
nations as well with regard to their 
preſent happineſs as their future ex- 
pectations, have always engaged the 
thoughts of ſuch as were diſpoſe to 
think ſeriouſly upon anything: and 
the minds of men being variouſly 
turned, that natural fondneſs which 
: attaches- every 'one to the decifions 

of his own judgement, eſpecially in 
matters nearly affecting his intereſt, 
has given birth to innumerable diſ- 
putes among the learned in all ages; 
from whence great diſorders and 
miſchiefs have frequently ariſen a- 
| 2 15 the reſt of mankind, But 
« a3: —_ 
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though contention has never ceaſed, 


nor is ever likely to ceaſe, yet the 


1 


particular ſubjects exciting it from 
time foi time have often changed: 
one ſet having divided the ancient 
philoſophers, another the doctors in | 
the reign of ſchool divinity, and an- 
other the ſeveral. ſets of Chriſtians 

at and after the reformation. M 
All theſe old topics of litigation. 
are now happily. laid aſide, or lie 
dormant. in the cloſets! of the ſtu- 
3 oy where they are treated of as 
matters of ſpeculation, giving no 
diſturbance to the world in general. 
The principal, or perhaps only queſ- 
tion agitated with any degree f 
warmth and earneſtneſs in theſe times 
and countries, ſeems to be Whether 
Reaſon alone be ſufficient to direct 
us in all parts of our conduct, or 
Whether Revelation and ſu pernatu- 5 
ral aids be neceſſary. F or upon this 
hinge the merits 0 our preſent reli- 
| BED —- Hou 
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gious diſputes | chiefly turn 1 
than upon external evidence, which 

one may obſerve always carries more 
or leſs weight with men, according 
as they are prepoſſeſſed either in fa- 
vour or prejudice of the doctrines en- 
forced thereby; nor indeed would 
deſerve regard at all without proſpect 
of ſome advantage to accrue from 
the reſult. For were a Revelation 
propoſed which ſhould offer nothing 
more than we could diſcover by our 
on ſagacity or attain by common 
induſtry, nobody would think it 


worth while to be at any trouble 


either in recommending or entring 
upon an examination kd its authen- 
W 0 N 
+ -wh this queſtion, concerning the 
ſufficiency of Reaſon, many treatiſes 
are written and much thrown out in 
the pulpits and in private conver- 
ſation: nor would means be neg- 
lected of intereſting the populace i in 
the 
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the diſpute, which from a diſpute 
would then become à quarrel and 
occaſion of civil commotions, did not 
our laws wiſely provide for the main- 
tenance of peace and good order by 
reſtraining the fiery zeal of ſome and 
_ wantonlicentioufneſsof others. While 
the conteſt ſtands thus confined with- 
in the limits of argumentation no ve- 


lie er e adi ho ſo- 
phiſms of falſchood : it will alwaysriſe 
at laſt triumphant over the ſtrong- 
eſt oppoſition 3 or rather like gold, 
which brighter and purer 
cout of the Fee d get clear of 
that ruſt and droſs that gathers upon 
the ſoundeſt doctrine by too long 
quiet. When men are all of a mind 
they grow careleſs, ſeldom giving 
themſelves the trouble to enter into 
the grounds of what paſſes current 
* e confent : or elſe graſt 


their 5 
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their own airy | imaginations | upon 
the ſolid ſubſtance. But the vigi- 
lance of an adverſary ſuffers no fo- 
reign mixtures that will not ſtand 
the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny: and his miſ- 
repreſentations give occaſion for 
what remains to be more fully ex- 
plained and more — under- 
Rand. . 
But hints 8 evi er | 
may accrue from controverſy, it 
is attended by no leſs inconveni- 
ence. It draws off men's attention 
from the main end of Religion, 
which is to make them better, by 
leading them inſenſibly into a per- 
ſuaſion that orthodoxy on one hand 
and freedom from bigotry on the 
| other is to ſtand: in lieu of all the ' 
practical duties of life: it deſtroys 
that mutual goodwill and eſteem 
from whence the benefits of ſociety - 
_ chiefly reſult: and it cuts off half 
the means of improvement by ſhut- 
2111 0 | | „ ting 
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ting our eyes againſt the cleareſt 
truths and moſt ſhining examples 
preſented by thoſe of whom we have 
| received an ill impreſſion. For it 
is no uncommon thing to combat an 
opinion or vilify an action of the 
perſon we diſlike, meerly becauſe 
3 they are his, without: once conſid der- 
ing the merits of either. 
' +» Wherefore the worſt kind ak di. 15 
; in is that which ꝑroceeds ſolely 
in the ſpirit of oppoſition, tending 
to overthrow but not to eſtabliſn: 
for there is ſcarce any ſyſtem ſo bad f 
as not to be better than none at all. 
He that pulls down his neighbours 
| houſe does him a diſkindneſs, how 


inconvenient a dwelling ſoever it 


were, unleſs he furniſhes him with 
a plan and materials for build- 
ing one more commodious. Let 
every man by my conſent offer what- 
ever he chin be beneficial to the pub- 


1 we ſtan m for 
0 his 
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| his good intentions however 0 
tual they may prove, or how much 
ſoever we may perceive him miſ- 
taken; provided he does not med- 
dle with the opinions of others until 
he finds chem ſtanding directly 
athwart his way; then indeed diſ- 
putation becomes neceſſary, but it is 
never deſirable, nor perhaps ever 
excuſable n when uin he- Fo 
. N * 
2 "__ to Arbei this how 
Ahle neceſſity as long as poſſible it 
1 ſeems adviſable — with build- 
or that we all poſſeſs in commbon; 3 
mean, by working upon principles 

1 univerſally agreed to, and gathering 
all the concluſions they will afford 

that may be ſerviceable to the world 

and wherein every body may ac- 
quieſte without prejudice to his fa- 
vourite tenets, For there are many 
inducements to prudence, to. honeſ+ 


ty, to benevolence, to induſtry, ac- 
Eknowledged by perſons of all perſua- 
ſions; and if theſe were improved 
to the utmoſt, much good might 
be done to mankind Ra towards | 
: advancing their knowledge and re- 
agiulating their behaviour, before we 
need m—__ upon er derne : 
matters: c ont > 
This bed, appears Ae 99 
e the benefit of our endeavours. | 
3 s extenfive,: becauſe being look- 
ed upon as a common friend we 
tall Salons ea by all nor . 


4 


may n the e parties 
into better humour with one ano- 
ther, rendering them more candid, 
more open to conviction by ſhowing 
they agree already in many reſpects 
| themſelves were not aware of. II 25 
we can trace out a reſemblance of | 
each others features in their own,. 


2 they: may conhder them as marks of a 8 


relation- 1 
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relationſhip and abate of that' ſhyneſs 
which makes every one "averſe "to 
whatever comes from a' ſtranger or 
an alien. Perhaps too it may tend 7 
confiderably towards ſhortening diſ- 
putes; for as no difference can be 
voided unleſs by premiſſes whereto 
both ſides will aſſent, the more of 
theſe can be collected, the firmer 
they are eſtabliſhed, and the readier 
they lie at hand, there will remain 
the leſs to do afterwardt towards de- 
| rermining matters 1n debate. 
Nov there is one track of ground 
claimed by none as his peculiar pro- 
perty namely, ſo much as lies within 
the province of reaſon. Both be- 
liever and unbeliever will admit that 
there are certain truths and certain 
duties diſcoverable by our own care 
and ſagacity, that our reaſon is of 
ſome uſe to us, and that we ought 
| to make the beſt uſe of it in our 
power. This therefore is what 1 
. . 5 ; purpoſs, = 
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purpoſe to attempt, to try what 
may be done by the exerciſe of our 
reaſon either for the advancement of 
knowledge or guidance of our con- 
duct, without pretending to deter- 
mine beforehand whether we may 
furniſh ourſelves this way with eve- - 
ry thing for which we have occa- 
ſion, without embracing. or rejecting 
what other helps may, be afforded us 
from elſewhere. Since it is allow- 
ed on all hands that reaſon may do 
ſomething for us, let us avail our- 
ſelves of that ſomething ſhe is capa- 
ET ble of, be it little or be it much; 
this ſurely will not indiſpoſe us 
againſt receiving further benefits 
0» ppc why aſſiſtance if any ö 
- tempt. cannot. July ert — = 
party: for if reaſon be ſufficient 
what can we do better than liſten 
_ attentively to her voice? and if the 
"BB: not : lufficient how can this be 
better 
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better evidenced than by putting = 
upon the trial in order to ſee. what 
ſhe contains? If we ſhall find her 
anywhere at a nonplus, or her ſtores 
exhauſted and our wants ſtill re- 
maining unſupplied, we ſhall the 
more readily recur to ſupplies- fe | 
forded from another treaſury, 
But who is able to ranſack al _ 


| 8 of reaſon or compute the ex- 


act amount of the riches ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes? For my part I am far from 


fancying myſelf equal to the taſk ; 2 


nor do 1 imagine it can be perform- 


ed by any fingle perſon, but muſt 
be compleated, if ever, by the ſuc- 
ceſſive endeavours of many: and on 

this very plea I found my juſtifica- EEE 
tion. For although what can be 
'A managed by a few we chooſe to en- 
truſt only with conſummate maſters 

in the buſineſs, yet in works re- 
quiring numbers to execute them an 
indifferent workman may be admit- 
A | ted 
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ted to give a helping g hand. It is the 
duty of every one to ſerve the pub- 
lic in ſuch way for which he is beſt 
fitted, how flender ſoever his abili- 
ty may be; and this is the only | 
way Frein I have any chance of 
making myſelf uſefull. I have nei · 


ther conſtitution nor talents for ac- © 


tive life, neither ſtrength nor fund of 
ſpirits for hard ſtudy, nor been bred 


to any profeſſion : but my thoughts 
| have taken a turn from my earlieſt 


youth towards ſearching into the 
foundations and meaſures of right 


and wrong, whatever nature gave me 
has been cultivated by a carefull edu- 


cation and improved further by as 
much application as I could bear the 


fatigue of, my love of retirement has 
- furniſhed me with continual leiſure, 
and the exerciſe of my reaſon has 
been my daily employment: the 
ſervice therefore J am to do muſt | 
flow from this exerciſe or not at all. 


7 + 
33 
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Andi it muſt ariſe from the * 
not the ſtrength of my reaſon: I pre- 
tend to no ſagacity capable of ſtrik- 
ing out uncommon, diſcoveries, my 
dependence mult reſt ſolelyj upon my 
care and vigilance which keep me 
conſtantly upon the watch for ſuch 
ſparks of light as occur from time to 
time ſpontaneouſſy: the coldneſs of 
my natural temperament inclines me 
to caution and ſuſ] 10 ion, ſo 1 do not 
haſtily embrace the moſt ſtriking ide- 
AS. until. having, turned them, again FL 
and again in my thoughts. in order 1 
to diſcern the genuine rays, of cath. 
from the flaſhy meteors of deluſion 8 
| whateyer of the former 1 can gather 
F preſerve diligently, laying, them by 
in ſtore againſt any, further uſe that 
may be made of them. For, Jam a 
kind of miſer in knowledge, jatten- 
tive. to every little opportunity of 
gain: tho my incom be ſmall, Lies 
nothing of what comes to hand; all 5 
: 1 a : 
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| 1 can ſerape 1 place out at intereſt, 
ſtill accumulating the intereſt upon 
the principal, as well knowing that 
_ this is the only way for one of mo- 
derate talents to raiſe a fortune. 
Let not any man expect extraor- 
: dinary ſtrokes of penetration from 
mme: I hall preſent him with nothing 
| but what he may have had within 
His view before; I pretend only to 
remind him of things that may have 
ſlipped his memory or point out to 
him objects that may have eſcaped 
his notice: if T ſhall offer him any 
thing new, it will be no more than 
be would babe found naturally re- 
fulting from things he knows al- 
teady had he held them as ſteddil7 
undder 'tontemplation or placed them 
a together in tlie ſame fituation as 1 
do. "Therefore 1 do not preſume to 
Acdate or impoſe my notions upen 
"others; nor deſtre any more regard 


. _ br attention than one would readily 
: RES 4 1 0 5 5 | | give ; 
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give to any common perſon upon 


matters wherein he has been con- 
ſtantly converſant from his child- 
hood; nor even here do I wiſh my 
word might be taken any further 


than ſhall appear reaſonable in the © 


| Judgement of the hearer. 


* 


Many efforts have been wade as 


i well by ancients as moderns for in- 
veſtigating the principles of reaſon 


and eſtabliſhing a ſolid ſtructure of 


morality; and tho they have all fall= 


en ſhort of the end propoſed, yet 


have they not entirely failed of ſuc- 
ceſs. The foundations indeed have 
not yet been diſcovered or laid open 
to the view and ſatisfaction of all 


men: but much of the covering that 


obſcured them has been from time to 


time removed, and the hollowneſs of 


many ſpots whereon great labour 


_ uſed to be waſted has been made ap- 
pear. Mr. Locke in particular has 


contributed. not a little to facilitate 


Ra 
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the encreaſe of knowledge by point- 
ing out the. ſources and channels 
from whence it muſt be derived and 
clearing away that incumbrance of 
innate ideas, real eſſences, and ſuch 
like rubbiſh that obſtructed the 
ſearches of the ſtudious formerly: 
ſo that the reaſonings of men are 
become more accurate, more ſolid, 
and if one may ſo ſay, more reaſon- 
able than they were before. I can- 
not expect to run ſuch lengths as he 
has done: but if I may advance one 
little ſtep further in the way that he 
leads, or ſuggeſt a ſingle hint that 
may be improved by ſome abler 
hand for the real benefit of man- 


kind, I ſhall not think that I have 


laboured in vain nor lived in vain. 
| Whatever I may be able to do I 
ftand indebted to Mr. Locke for, 
having learned from him which way 
to direct my obſervation and how to 
make uſe of what I obſerve. I 


ſhould 


L 
* 1 
* 8 
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ſhould be proud-of being thought to 
reſemble him, not as a copy but an 
imitation, endeavouring to catch the 
ſpirit of my original, and then let- 
ting that ſpirit operate in its own. 
manner. Every one has ſomething 
in his air and gait peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and if he goes to tread ſcrupu- 
louſly 1 in the ſteps or aſſume the geſ- 
tures of another he will move 
aukwardly and make re little you | 
greſs. FFC 
But how high a veneration "OT 
1 may have for Mr. Locke it does 
not riſe to an implicit faith, leaving 
me at liberty to diſſent from him in 
ſome few inſtances; and as this hap= _ 
pens very ſeldom. I am not ſorry it 
does happen at all, becauſe it aſſures 
me that in other particulars I am 
not drawn by the influence of a 
great name but by the force of con- 
viction. In matters of ſcience ano- 
ther: may prepare the evidences and 
202 <4 place | 
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3 them in their proper light 


_ OO but the deciſion abt, 


am never hotter pleaſed des whe 'v 


difference ſeemingly. wide at firſt 


leſſens by degrees and at length 
vaniſhes upon a nearer inſpection 


and entring more thoroughly into 


his ideas, becauſe then I find my 


judgement tallied with his eren 285 


fore L knew of it myſelf. N 
And I receive the like eee 


able ſatisfaction upon the like occa- 
ſion with reſpect to 


the opinions af 
others: for I have ſo little the ſpirit 
of contradiction. that 1 do not wil. 


logly diſagree with anybody even in 


points of ſpeculation, but n : 
vour at all poſſible means of 'recon- 


cilement. I have too great a defe- 
rence for the underſtandings of others 
to believe they ever embrace naked 


error uncovered by truth: therefore 


Con- 


- 
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contain a mixture-of ſomething that 
is right or elſe they would not have 
gained credit. The buſineſs then is 
to ſeparate the ſterling from the 
droſs, or rather reſtore it to its ori- 
ginal purity. For however chime- 
rical the tranſmutation of metals 
may have proved, there is a tranſ- 
mutation of truth into falſehood: 
many propoſitions by expoſitions, 
qualifications or reſtrictions may be 
made either true or falſe: and per- 
haps moſt of the impoſitions upon 
mankind have been introduced into 
the world by the perverſe uſe of this 
art. If then I can tranſmute a miſ- 
chievous opinion back again into its 
primitive innocence, and I have 
ſometimes ſucceeded beyond expec- 
tation, I may lawfully uſe it as cur- 
rent coin and reckon it as a part of 
my ſtock in knowledge. My door 
ſtands open to receive whatever va- 
Juable comes in from all quarters, 
and 


xxii INTRODUCTION.. 
and as different wares are deemed - 
contraband by different powers I am 
forced in defence of my property to 
fight by turns on oppoſite ſides of 
the ſame queſtion, not as a Draw- 
canſir hewing down both his friend 
and foe, but as a mediator labouring 
to reconcile jarring intereſts. By 
this practice of joining in alliance 
with various parties I take a tincture 
of thoſe among whom I converſe; 
fo that it will be no wonder if 1 
ſhall be found hereafter adopting the 
ſentiments or talking in the ſtrain of 
an enthuſiaſt, a bigot, a viſionary, 
a ſenſualiſt, a freethinker, a ſceptic; 
yet I hope, without e p or 
wavering of opinion. Bo... 
Nor can anybody juſtly rake: an. 
dal hereat.- Thoſe who place all in 
a freedom of thought will not ſurely 
blame me for giving a latitude to my 
thoughts and following whitherſo- 
ever my judgement ſhall lead me: 
9 will = 
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I will not trouble them with any- 
thing I ſhall judge trifling, or of no 
uſe, or that has not ſtood the teſt of 
my own examination. It I ſhall 
ſometimes ſeem to ſhake the main 


pillars of morality as well as religion 
it will be only when T conceive 


them lid off their proper baſis upon 


the looſe earth in order to reſtore 
them: in this caſe it is neceſſary to 
undermine the ground whereon they 
ſtand to make room for the levers 
whereby they may be raiſed to a 
bottom where they may remain for 
ever firm and immovable; nor ſhall 
I attempt to remove any until I have 
found a place fitter for their recep- 
tion and ſupport. Thoſe who main- 
tain an eſtabliſhed form of doctrine 
can receive no injury from me. For 
whenever I conſort with them, as 
they may expect from my conform- 
able temper will frequently happen, 
ä oy will have in me a competent 
„„ witneſs 
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witneſs to the reaſonableneſs of their 


_ doctrines, againſt whom no excep- 
tion can be-taken for prejudice or 
partiality. And if I ſhall run into 
extravagances, they may draw an ar- 
gument from thence to ſhow the dan- 
ger of truſting to our natural ſtrength 
alone: for if one who has conſtant- 
1 paid his court to reaſon, from his 


childhood, has had a liberal educa- 
tion and continual leiſure, and ex- 
amined every thing with coolneſs, 
care and impartiality, yet miſſes of 
his aim and bewilders himſelf in 


mazes or lies entangled in abſurdi- 
ties; how can it be expected, that 
the common herd of mankind, with 
out preparation, without thirſt of 
knowledge, without command of 


their time, mats; in buſineſs, 


pleaſures or paſſions, and driven for- 
eibly along by the torrent of exam- 
ple, ſhould ever ſtrike out a. com- 
m_ rule of conduct or ſyſtem of 


opinion. 
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| opinion without ſome better guid- 

ance than that of their own ſagacity ? 

Since then my attempt can draw 
no ill conſequenees, and ſhould it 
do no good will do no hurt, I may 
proceed without fear or ſcruple to 
ſuch exerciſe of my reaſon as I am 
capable of making. But reaſon can- 
not work without materials, which 
muſt be fetched from nature: and 


not all nature neither, for the great- 


eſt part of her ſtores lie beyond our 
reach; Of what ſtand within our 
ken ſome we diſcern by immediate 
intuition, others we gather by infe- 
rence and Jong deductions of reaſon- 
ing. It ſeems expedient then to be- 
gin with the things lying neareſt to 
us, theſe being the premiſſes which 
muſt help us to inveſtigate others 
more remote. Now what is nearer 
to a man than himſelf, his ſenſa- 
tions, thoughts and actions? Theſe 


therefore 1 N to examine in 


. the 
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the firſt place rather than hunt after 


abſtra@ notions or effences of good 
or evil; which can only be diſ- 
covered, if ever, from a carefull ob- 


ſervation of the former. In natural 
philoſophy the experimental method 


| 1s now univerſally preferred before 
the hypothetic as the ſurer and more 
effectual: the like method may be 


practiſed in morality with this only 
difference, that here is no 6ccaſfion 


to make experiments on purpoſe, for 
every thing we ſee or hear or feel or 


do in our ordinary converſe and 
common occurtencies of life are 


oo” many experiments whereon to 


build our concluſions. From heifee 


we may beſt diſcover our own na- 
ture as we can beſt diſcover the na- 


ture of bodies from their operation; * 
and by diligently obſerving what 


5 we do, hoy we come to act in ſuch 


or ſuch manner, together with the 


conſequences and effects of our 


1 actions 
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actions, we ſhall be likely to lay 
the ſureſt meaſures for our conduct 
and attain the cleareſt knowledge 
of what we ought to do. 
Some haye ſuppoſed with Plato 
that moral and other qualities have 
an exiſtence of their on diſtin 
from that of the ſubſtances whereto 
they belong; that they may be 
clearly apprehended independently 
of the ſubject poſſeſſing them; that 


they are eternal and immutable, 


whereas all other things fluctuate 
and vary changing their forms per- 
petually: therefore that ſcience 
muſt ſtand firmeſt which is built 
upon ſuch an immovable foundation. 
1 ſhall not ſtay now to examine the 
truth, of this aſſertion : it is enough 
to obſerye that whatever inde-. 
pendent exiſtence may belong to 
qualities we can only come to the 
knowledge of 3 by the ſub- 
| ſtances wherein they inhere: nature 

| d 2 ex- 
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exhibits nothing abſtracted. to our 
view, the abſtrat muſt be learned 

from the concrete. We ſhould ne- 
ver have known what whiteneſs was 
had we not ſeen ſomething white, 

nor hardneſs had we not felt ſome- 
thing hard. 80 neither could we 
have known what Juſtice or good- 
neſs were had we not ſeen the 
actions of men and obſerved how 
their ſentiments influence their be- 

| haviour. Beſides, how ſolid a ſci- 
ence ſoever may be erected on ideal 
qua alities it reſts in ſpeculation only, 
and contributes nothing to our bet- 
ter accommodation, unleſs relatin g 
to ſuch qualities wherein mankind 
has ſome. concern; and what are of 
this kind can N be aſeertained by 
experience and obſervation. _ 
From theſe ſources therefore we 
adult fetch our materials, and when 
we have gotten competent ſtore of 
them I am ſo far from being an 

| | | enemy 
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enemy to abſtract reaſonings that 1 
ſhall purſue them as far as can be 
deſired, keeping an eye all along 
upon uſe and correcting my theory 
from time to time by a reference to 
facts. I am rather apprehenſive of 
incurring cenfure by purſuing them 
too far or ſeeming to have forgotten 
or loſt fight of the main ſubject 
propoſed: for I may probably ſpend 
a great deal of time in metaphyſical 
diſquiſitions before I mention a word 
_either of morality or religion. But 
the knowledge of religion and mo- 
rality ariſes from the knowledge of 
ourſelves : at leaſt in my own pri- 
vate meditations I have always found 
that whenever I have endeavoured to 
trace them to their firſt principles 
they have led me to confider the na- 
ture of the mind. This then we 
look upon as the groundwork and 
foundation; and he that would 
have a firm ſuperſtructure muſt al- 
I i low 
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low ſufficient time for. laying the 
foundation well. While this is do- 
ing we work underground: you ſee 
we are very buſy, but to what purpoſe 
is not ſo readily viſible : nothing 
appears uſefull, nothing convenient, 
nothing ſerviceable for the purpoles 
of life. Have but patience until we 
come above ground and then per- 
haps you will ſee a plan ariſing that 
promiſes ſomething habitable and 
commodious, and which could not 
have ſtood ſecure without the pains 
we have been taking underneath. 
Let it be obſerved further that my 
architecture partakes of the military 
as well as the civil kind: I am 
not only to build houſes churches 
and markets for the accommoda- 
tion of life, but fortifications too 
for repelling the attacks of an in- 
vader: and this muſt be done ſub- 
ſtantially and began early, for i 
will be too late to think of mak- 
© 1 in 8 | 
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ing our outworks after the affailant, 
have opened their trenches. 
Perhaps I may enter deeper into 
metaphyſical niceties than I ſhould 
have "deemed requiſite or allowable 
had not others done the like before 
me; not that the authority of ex- 
ample juſtifies whatever we can find 
a precedent for, but the practice of 
others renders ſome things indiſpen- 
fible which was needleſs in them- 
felves. The profeſſion of arms is an 
honourable uſefull and neceffary pro- 
feſſion; yet if all the world would 
agree to live without ſoldiers there 
would be no occaſion for ſoldiers in 
the world at all: but ſince neigh- 
bouring nations will keep their ſtand- 
ing armies we muſt do the like or 
ſhall lie liable to perpetual inſults . 
and invaſions. 80 likewiſe the com- 
mon notices of our underſtanding 
might ſufficiently anſwer all the pur- 
| 100 we could — from them 
5 J would 
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would all men agree to follow them 
attentively: but ſince we ſhall meet 
with perſons every now and then 
who will be drawing us aſide from 


the plain road of common ſence into 


the wilds of abſtraction, it is expe- 
dient for us to get acquainted with 
the country beforehand, to examine 


the turnings and windings of the 


labyrinth, or elſe they will miſlead 


and perplex us ſtrangely. We have 
but one of theſe two ways to ſecure 
ourſelves againſt their artifices: ei- 


ther by reſolving never to meddle 


with any ſubtilties at all, or by going, 
thro with them. The fame rule 
holds good here as we find given in 
poetry, Drink deep or taſte not the 


Caſtalian ſpring ; for a large draught 
will often allay the ' intoxication 
brought on by a ſmall one. Where- 

fore yourdabblers in metaphyſics are 
the moſt dangerous creatures breath- 


ing: 1 . 2 abſtraction enough 
8 D, 
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to raiſe doubts that never would have 
entred into another's head, but not 
enough to reſolve them. 
The ſcience of abſtruſe leatningy 
hho compleatly attained, is like 
Achilles's. ſpear that healed the 
wounds it had made before; ſo this 
knowledge ſerves to 2 the da- 
Mage itſelf had occaſioned: and this 
perhaps is all it is good for, it caſts 
no additional light upon the paths 
of life, but difperſes the clouds with 
which it had overſpread them beſore: 
it advances nat the traveller one ſten 
on his Journey, but conducts him 
back again to the ſpot from whenos 
he had wandered, Thus the land 
af philoſophy contains partly an o- 
pen champian country, paſſable by 
every common underſtanding, and 
partly a range of woods traverſable 
only by the ſpeculative and where 
they too frequently delight to amuſe 
. Since. then we ſhall be 
; OO 3 


thod of anſwering this purpoſe than 
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obliged: to make incurſions, into this 


letter tract and ſhall probably find it 
a region of obſcurity, danger and 


difficulty, it behoves us to uſe our 
utmoſt endeavours for enlightening 
and ſmoothing the way before us. 
There ſeems to be no likelier me- 


that of Plato, if one could be fe ; 
happy as to copy him: I mean in 


3 his art of illuſtrating and exemplify- 


ing abſtruſe notions by the moſt fa- 


miliar inſtances taken from common 
life, though ſometimes of the loweſt. 
and baſeſt kind. We find him. in- 
deed rebuked, particularly in the 


Hippias or dialogue upon beauty, 


for introducing earthen crocks and 


pitchers into diſcourſes upon philoſo- 
phy: and if the plaineſs of ancient 


times could not endure ſuch vulgar - 


images, what quarter can we expect 


for them in this nice and refined 
gage? But when one cannot do as 


ai 
— 


one 
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one would one muſt be content with 
what one can : I ſhall pay fo much 
reſpec to my cotemporaries as never 
to offend their delicacy willingly : 

therefore ſhall chooſe ſuch illuſtra- 
tions as' may appear- faſhionable and 
courtly as well as clear and luminous 
wherever I have the option; but 
where I want ſkill to compaſs both, 
ſhall hope for indulgence if I prefer 
clearneſs and aptneſs before neatneſs 
and politeneſs, and fetch compariſons 
from the ſtable or the ſcullery when 
none occur ſuitable to my purpoſe 
in the parlour or the drawing room. 

With reſpe& to ornament of ſtile 
I would neither negle& nor princi- 
pally purſue it, eſteeming ſolidity of 
much higher import than elegance, 
and the latter valuable only as it ren- - 

ders the other more apparent. I pre- 
tend to but one quality of the good 
orator, that of being more anxious 
for the ſucceſs. of his cauſe, than of 
2 2 his 
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his own reputation: but having ob- 

ſerved that the ſame matter meets a 

differetit reception according to the 

manner wherein it is conveyed and 
that ornaments properly diſpoſed, 
and not overloaded,” make the ſub- 
euer mote frrelligible and inviting, 

I am defirous of putting my argu=- 
ments into the handſomeſt dreſs I 
can furniſh, not for the fake of 

ſhow but in order to gain them a 

more ready and more favourable ad- 

mittance; with the fame view as a 

forgeon deſires to have the fineſt | 
polln upon his launcets, not for the 

beauty of che inſtruments but that 
they may enter the eaßer and Pere 
the WW 

As for ths Kapiti 0b of my 

plan and choice of the methods to be 

taken in purſuit of it, thoſe of 

Conte will be left to my own ma- 

nagement, who may be ſuppoſed 

Verter goqualnted with | chenutur and 


. par- 
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of my deſign than a ſtran 
Therefore any reader, if T have 
on will pleaſe to ſuſpend his judge- 
ment upon the ſeveral parts until 
he has taken à view of the whole: 
and even then 1 hope will not 


haſtily pronounce every thing ſuper- 


fluous or tedibus or too refined which 


be finds needleſs to himſelf; for I 
am to che beſt of my ſkill to accom- 
modate every taſte, and provide not 
only for the quick the reaſonable 
and the eaſy, but for the dull che 
captious and the profeund. 

There is the better ee , 
ment to try the: ſtrength of reaſon 
upon the ſubject of morality, be- 
cauſe many judicious perſons, Mr. 
Locke for one, have pronounced it 
capable of demonſtration equally with 
mathematics: but howmuehſoever 
morality may be demonſtrable in its 
owh nature the demonſtration” has 
| hitherto been found ämpracticable, 

1 1 being 
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being prevented I conceive by one 
main obſtacle Mr. Locke has point- 
ed out, that is, becauſe the ideas 
and terms belonging to it are more 
indiſtinct unſettled and variable than 
thoſe of number or meaſure. The 
difference between ninety nine and a 
hundred is diſcernible to everybody 
and as well known as that between 
a hundred and a thouſand; no man 
calls that an inch which another 
calls an ell; nor does the ſame man 
ſometimes conceive a yard to con- 
tain three feet and ſometimes four. 
But the caſe is far otherwiſe i in the 
language of ethics : if one receives 
contrary commands from two per- 
ſons to each of whom he owes an 
obligation, who can determine the 
preference where the obligations bear 
ſo near a proportion as ninety nine 
to a hundred? What this man 
eſteems an honour the next accounts 
a a diſgrace: and if the ſame perſon 


were 
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were aſked his idea of virtue, free- 
will, obligation, juſtice or favour, 


tis odds but he will vary in his no- 
tions at different times, nor ever 
be able to fix upon a definition 
himſelf will always abide by. Since 
then we ſee what it is that hin- 
ders our moral and metaphyſical rea- 
ſonings from proceeding with the 
ſame juſtneſs as our mathematical, 
let us endeavour to remove the im- 
pediment by fixing a ſteddy and de- 
terminate ſence to our terms; for ſo 
far as we can compaſs this, ps near 
ſhall we approach towards the cer- 
tainty of demonſtration : and I am 
perſuaded that in caſes of the higheſt 
importance we may often arrive, if 
not at mathematical demonſtration, 
yet at a degree of evidence that ſhall 
command as full and merit as unre- 


7 ſerved An aſſent. NT 


This perſuaſion will lead u me now 
and then to beſtow more time than! 
| could 
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eould with upon the Ggnification. of 
Words: fuch diſquifations I fear may 
appear tedious and irkſome to many 
notwithſtanding that no pains in my 
power thall be ſyarcd to make them 
eaſy ſmooth and palatable; but I 
hope to find excuſe in the abſolute 
neeeſſity of the thing. For without 
aecuraey of language it is impoſſible 
to convey a chain of cloſe reaſoning 
to others, or even to be ſure of carry- 
ing it on unbroken ourſelves; be- 
cauſe we muft always deliver our 
conceptions by words, and for the 
moſt part we” think in words, that 
js, when we would recall an idea to 
our minds the word expreſſive of it 
generally occurs firft to uſher it in; 
but if the word ſhould have ſhifted 
its meaning without our perceiving 
it, as too frequently happens, we 
ſhall run a hazard of drawing con- 


clufions n a ame, YT. 
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There is not the ſame danger in 
mathematics becauſe the terms there 
employed are either peculiar to that 
ſcience or ſuch as conſtantly carry 
the ſame preciſe idea upon all com- 
mon occaſions, as relating to objects 
under cogniſance of our ſenſes. But 
ethics being chiefly and metaphyſics 
entirely converſant in ideas of reflec- 
tion, of which we 'have greater 
multitudes than words to expreſs 
them, we are neceſſitated to uſe the 
fame mark for various ſignifications: 
as in ſcoring at cards, where the coun- 
ters ſtand fometimes for units, ſome- 
times for threes, fives, tens or fif- 
ties, according to their poſition or 
according to the game, be it whiſt, 
cribbage or piquet. And yet the 
ideas in our reflection being fleeting 
and tranſitory, paſling to and fro, 
preſent before us this moment, and 
ou the next, we have no other 

5 'X me- 
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method of fixing them than by 
annexing them to particular words. 
Tis; true the ſtudious often affect to 
employ technical terms, hoping 
thereby to eſcape the confuſion in- 
cident to the language of the vul- 
gar: but theſe being all either com- 
mon words reſtrained to a particu- 
lar ſence, or elſe derived from words 
of general currency, partake in 
ſome meaſure of the ſlippery and 
changeable quality) of their primi- 
tives: nor can even the thought, 
full always agree with one another 
or maintain a conſiſtency with them- 
ſelves in the enn of heir 
terms. | 
_ Wherefore i in ah 7 ons 1 ; 
lology muſt go along with philoſo- = 
phy, not as a partner or companion 
but as an attendant or handmaid, 
For the knowledge of things is our 
| principal aim, ang criticiſm no fur- 

ther 
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ther than ſhall be found expedient to 
ſecure our meditations againſt con- 
fuſion and our diſcourſes againſt 
mniſapprehenſion. I may think my- 
ſelf entitled to tbe liberty others 
have taken of coining new words, or 
extending reſtraining or a little al- 
tering the ſignification of old ones; 
but ſhall never uſe this liberty ſo 
long s I can do without it. 1 

would rather make it my buſineſs 
to diſt 3guiſh the various ſences be- 
longing to words already current, as 
they ſtand in different grebe or 
are employed upon different oeca- 
ſions: if this could be ſufficiently 
remarked and born in mind it would 
prevent miſtakes as effeQually as if 
every idea had a particular name 
_ appropriated to itſelf alone. 

I ſhall need great indulgence with 
reſpe& to the manner of my per- 


| formance, wherein I fear will be 
fz © * > om_ 
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found:a-degree of wildneſs and devi- 
ation from the ordinary rules of com- 
poſition: I was the leſs ſcrupulous 
in adhering to them during the courſe 
ſubſequent reviſal for ſetting matters 
to rights, but upon trial I perceive 
that correction is not my talent: 
J have made ſome few additions in 
the ſecond volume, as of two entire 
chapters, the firſt and the XXIVth, 
the beginning ſections in that of the 
vehicles, the viſit to Stahl in the vi- 
ſion, and the fix. concluding ſections 
of the laſt chapter; $17 but for the reſt 
am forced to give out the firſt run 
ning off with very little alteration. 
This diſappointment falls the lighter 
becauſe what amendments I had 
5 boped to make would have tended : 
only to the better look and appear- 
_ ance of the work, for which Lam 
much: leſs follicitous than for the ſub- 


ſtance. 
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ſtance. I do not pretend inſenſibi- 
lity to reputation, but my firſt and 
principal wiſh is to be of ſome little 
ſervice to my fellow creatures by 
ſu ogeſting ſome! obſervations- which 
they may improve to their advan- 
tage; and my. greateſt concern to 
avoid doing hurt by miſleading into 
notions of dangerous tendency. Un- 
der this caution I muſt warn the rea- 
der againſt judging too haſtily upon 
the laſt chapter of this volume, for 
I ſhould be very ſorry to have him 
take his idea of virtue from the very 
exceptionable figure wherein ſhe is 
repreſented there. But he will 
pleaſe to obſerve that I proceed ſole- 
ly upon the view of human nature 
without any conſideration of Reli- 
gion or another world, and will ex- 
pect no compleater edifice than can 
be erected upon ſuch ſcanty bottom: 
and that he may not ſit down with 
11 | RG a notion 
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a notion of my believing the plan of 


morality ought to lie upon no other 
ground I entreat his attention to the 
eluding ſections of that 


chapter; from whence lle may 


augurate that I have a larger ſcheme | 


in reſerve wWhereon my building will 
make a very different — 
from what he ſee it here; and poſ- 


fibly may be ſhown in good time that 
I had my reaſons for drawing this 


imperfect ſſcetch before 1 reset 
to deſigns more extenſive. 124 
1 ſhall now begin to work upon 


my foundation which was propoſed 


to be laid in human nature; and 
having taken the line and phunamnet 
in hand ſhall look for directions in 
the contemplation of the mind, the 


manner and cauſes of action, the ob- 
Jects affecting us and * Sen 
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FacuLTIEs OF THE Mind. . 
HOEVER conſiders theframe and | 
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that he conſiſts of two parts, Mind 
and Body. And this diviſion holds 
equally good whatever opinion we may en- 
tertain concerning the nature of the mind: 
for be it an immaterial ſubſtance; be it a har- 
mony, or be it a certain configuration of cor- 
poreal particles, at all events it does not ex- 
tend to the whole of the hurman compoſition. 
There are ſeveral things within us which can- 
not belong to the mind under any notion we 
may conceive of it; ſuch as the Bones, the 
muſcles, the finews, the blood; the humours, 
2 and even the limbs and organs of ſenſation, 
becauſe by lofing ſome of theſe we loſe no- 
thing of our mind: when an arm is cut off 
or an eye beat out, tho'. the man become le- 
Vor, 1. B 8 


conſtitution of Man muſt obſerve 25 
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perfect the mind remains entire as before; 
the harmony is not diſſolved, the mental com- 


pound diſunited or che ſpiritual ſubſtance de- 


ſtroyed. 


How variouſſy ieder we may think of the 
mind, every one will readily acknowledge the 


body to be a very complicated machine con- 


taining muſcles, tendons, nerves,, organs of 
motion, organs of ſenſation, and. a multitude 
of other inferior parts. But with theſe we 
have no immediate concern; our purpoſe be- 
ing principally to conſider the mind, but the 


body with its members no farther than as- 


they concur with the mind or ſerve as inſtru- 


ments in the performance of its operations. 


. Now in purſuit of this enquiry we ſhall 


ry it requiſite to diſtinguiſh between the fa- 


culties. of the mind and the faculties of the 


man, of whom the mind is only a part. For 


in all compounds there are ſome properties 
belonging to the parts ſeparately, and others 
reſulting from the compoſition or joint action 
of the united parts. Thus he that ſhould de- 
ſeribe the firſt mover in one of thoſe curious 
pieces of workmanſhip made to exhibit vari- 


ous appearances by clockwork would ſpeak 
untruly in ſaying it had the properties of 
ſhowing the time of the day or year, riſing 
=o: ſettin wg of the eee damen of the 
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| Chap. 1. Faculties of the Mind. 2 
beaſts after Orpheus, for theſe are all proper- 
ties of the machine: the part under confide- 
ration has no other property than to gravitate, 
if it be a weight, or to expand, if it be a 
fpring ; and this ſingle quality of gravitation | 
or elaſticity produces the various movements 
above mentioned according to the ſeveral 
works whereto at ferent times it is ap- 
pPlied. | 
In like manner we hear of many faculties 
aſcribed to man, fach as walking, handling 
or ſpeaking, hearing, ſeeing or feeling, which 
manifeſtly do not belong to the mind, fince 
it can exercife none of them without aid 
of the body: we can neither walk without 
legs, handle without arms, nor ſpeak with- 
-6ut a tongue; neither hear without ears, ſee 
without eyes, nor touch without fingers. 
But tho' the mind has fome ſhare in the per- 
formance of all theſe actions, yet the facul- 
ties it exerts are not ſo various as the opera- 
tions it produces: for it is by one and the 
fame faculty of the mind that we walk, han- 
dle or ſpeak, and by one and the ſame faculty 
flat we hear ſee or touch; which faculty 
produces different effects according to the 
different bodily organs whereto it is applied. 
Nevertheleſs there is this diffefence ob- 
fervable with reſpect to the mind itſelf, that 
pd ſome occaſions, as in walking, hand- 
I ling, 


S Farutties of the Mind. a; 
ling, ſpeaking, it affects and acts upon the 
body ; ; on others, as hearing, ſeein g, feeling, 


ft is itſelf affected and acted upon by the 


TER 7. 


body. Hence we reaſonably gather that the 


mind poſſeſſes two faculties; one by which 
we perform whatever we do, and another 
by which we diſcern whatever preſents itſelf 
. to our apprehenſion. The former has uſually 
been ſtiled the Will, and the latter the Un- 


derſtanding. 


3. Faculty is the ſame as Power, or rather 


a particular ſort of power; being generally 
appropriated to thoſe powers only which be- 
long to animals. We get our idea of power, 
days Mr. Locke, from the changes we ſee 
made in things by one another: upon ſeeing 
gold melted by the fire we conſider a quality in 
the fire of changing the gold from a ſolid into 
a fluid ſtate; and upon ſeeing wax blanched 
by the ſun we conceive the ſun muſt have a 
quality to alter the colour of the wax. But 
the ſame quality working upon different ſub- 
jets does not always produce the like effect, 

therefore that it ever does appears owing to 
ſome quality in the ſubje& whereon it ope- 
rates: thus if gold melts in the fire, not only 
the fire muſt have a quality of melting but the 
gold likewiſe a quality of being melted; if 


wax blanches in the ſun, it is not enough that | 


the ſun poſſeſſes a quality of blanching, but 


there 
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Chap. 1. F e of the Mind. 36 
there muſt be a quality of being blanched in 
the wax. The qualities of fire remain the 
ſame whether you throw gold or clay into it, 
yet upon caſting in the latter no liquefaction 
will enſue, ſolely for want of the quality of 
being liquified in this latter. Theſe quali- 
ties are called Powers in the writings of the 
ſtudious and diſtinguiſhed into two kinds by 
the epithets of active and paſſive powers, both 
of which muſt concur in producing every al- 
teration that happens, to wit, an active power 
in the agent to work the change and a paſſive 
in the recipient to undergo it. 

According to this diſtinction it will appear 
that of the two faculties of the mind before 
ſpoken of one is active and the other paſſive: 
for on every exertion of our Will the mind 
cauſes ſome motion, change of ſituation, or 
alteration of the ſubject it acts upon; and in 
every exerciſe of our underſtanding the mind 
paſſes either from a ſtate of inſenſibility to a 
ſtate of diſcernment, or from one kind of diſ- 
cernment to another, as from ſights to ſounds 
or taſtes or reflections, according to the va- 
riety of objects that act upon it. f 
4. We readily enough conceive ourſelves 
active in the exertions of our Will, but by the 
common turn of our language we ſeem to 
elaim an activity in the exerciſes of our un- 


ene too; for we generally expreſs 
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Fs Faculties of the Mind. Chap. I. 
them by active verbs, ſuch as to diſcern, to 


ſee, to obſerve, and apply the paſſives of 
thoſe very verbs to the objects when we fay 


they are diſcerned, ſeen, obſerved; all which 


carry an import of ſomething done by our- 
ſelves and ſomething ſuffered by the objects 
from us. Yet a very little conſideration may 


ſhow us that in all ſenſations at leaſt the ob- 


jects are agents and ourſelves the patients. 
For what is ſight but an impreſſion of things 


viſible upon our eyes and by them conveyed to 


the mind? what is ſound but the percuſſion 


of air upon our ears and thence tranſmitted 


thro' the like conveyance? In all theſe caſes 


the ſenſations are cauſed by bodies without 
us, and are ſuch as the reſpective bodies are 
fitted to produce: the mind can neither ex- 
cite nor avoid nor change them in any man- 
ner; it can neither ſee blue in a roſe nor 
hear the ſound of a trumpet from a drum, 


but remains purely paſſive to take whatever 


happens to it from external objects. Nor is 
the caſe different in hunger and thirſt, the 
pleaſant feel of health or uneaſineſs of diſ- 


tempers, tho proceeding | from internal cauſes; 


for nobody can doubt of theſe ſenſations 


| being raiſed by the humours or ſome -parts 


of our body, which tho; within the man yet 


lie without the mind, and therefore with re- 


* to ans are ul external agents. 
| 17 - Thus 
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55 Thus it appears evidently that we are 
paſſive in ſenſation of every kind: but the 
matter is not quite ſo plain in the buſineſs of 
reflexion, which the mind ſeems to carry on 
entirely upon its own fund without aid of the 
body, without intervention of the ſenſes or 
impreſſion of any thing external, acting ſolely 
and immediately in and upon itſelf. 

Vet ſuppoſing the mind acts in this man- 
ner, it does not prove the underſtanding to be 
active herein, it proves only that the mind is 
both agent and patient at once. As a man 
who after holding his right hand to the fire 
claps it upon his left, altho' active in the mo- 
tion of one hand is nevertheleſs paſſive in feel- 
ing warmth with the other: for whatever 
power he may have to move his hands it 
would ſignify nothing if he had no feeling. 
80 admitting that the mind furniſhes its own | 
thoughts in and from itſelf, altho' it acts in 
producing the thoughts, nevertheleſs is. it paſ- 
five in diſcerning them when produced: for 
whatever power it may have to generate re- 
flections, all will avail nothin 8 without a po- 
er of diſcernment. 

But we may juſtly 8 aw the 
ſuppoſition above made be true in fact, whe- - 
ther the fame thing ever does act wholly 
and ſolely upon itſelf, or whether the notion 
of action does not require two ſubſtances, 

| ; BS. one 
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one to at and the other to be acted upon. I 
know we are often ſaid to perform actions 
upon ourſelves, as when Cato flew himſelf at 


Utica; but he did it with a ſword, therefore 


his action Was exerted upon that, and he was 
paffive in receiving the wound made by the 
fword. And if a mother upon the loſs of her 
child beats her breaſt in deſpair, neither is 
this an acting of one thing upon itſelf altho 


the uſes no inſtrument ; for every compound is 


one in imagination only, in nature and re- 
ality it is as many things as the component 


parts it contains: becauſe the hand which 


ſtrikes and the breaſt which ſuffers are parts 


of the fame woman, 'therefore we may ſay 


ſhe beats herſelf, but conſider them ſepa- 
rately and the hand will appear as indivi- 
dually and numerically diſtint from the 


breaſt as if they had belonged to different 


perſons.” And if we transfer our expreſſion 


from the whole to the parts we ſhall find 
ourſelves obliged to change the form of it: 


for tho we may ſay the woman beats herſelf, 


we cannot tay the ſame either of the hand or 
the breaſt. In ſhort it ſeems to me difficult 
to frame a conception of any one individual 
thin; g acting immediately and directly upon it- 
ſelf, or without ſome inſtrument or medium 
intervening between the power « exerted ang 


effect produced thereby. 
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6. But this abſtruſe reaſoning from the na- 
ture and eſſence of action may not ſatisfy eve 
ry body, as it may be not underſtood by ſome 
and not agreed to by others; the conceptions 
of men, in their abſtract notions eſpecially, be- 
ing widely different. Let us therefore con- 
ſider what Paſſes in our minds in the work of 
reflection, in order to try whether we can ga- 
ther any lights towards determining the que- 
ſtion from experience. And this will furniſh 
us with numberleſs inſtances wherein reflec- 
tions intrude upon the mind whether we will 
or no: a recent loſs, a cruel diſappointment, 
a ſore vexation, an approaching enjoyment, a 
ſtrong inclination, an unexpected ſucceſs often 
force themſelyes upon our thoughts againſt 
our utmoſt endeavours to keep them out; Up- 
on all theſe occaſions the mind ſhows evident 
marks of paſſiveneſs, the Will wherein its ac 
tivity lies being ſtrongly ſet a contrary way: 
it ſuffers violence and that violence muſt be 
offered by ſomething elſe, for it cannot be ſu- 
ſpected here of acting upon itſelf, the action 
produced being directly oppoſite to that it 
would have, and the ſtate whereinto it is 

thrown the very reverſe of what it wiſhes :. 
when it -wiſhes content it is overwhelmed 
with anxiety and diſquiet like a torrent, and 
when it would reſt in calmneſs, paſſion ex- 
pectation and impatience ruſh upon it like an 
ped giant, | e 7. The 


to Faculties of the Mind. Chap. 1; 
7. The ſame experience teſtifies of other 
reflections coming upon us without tho not 
againſt our Will. How many fancies, con- 
ceits, tranſactions, obſervations, and I may 
fay, arguments, criticiſms and meaſures of 
conduct ſhoot into our thoughts without our 
ſeeking? If we go abroad on one errand, 
another ſuddenly” occurs; viſiting ſuch a 
friend, buying ſuch a trifle, ſeeing ſuch a 
fight that lies opportunely in our way. 
When a man coming off from a journey 
throws himſelf careleſily into an eaſy chair 
and being deſirous of nothing but reſt falls 
into a reverie, what a variety of objects paſs 
muſter in his imagination! The proſpects 
upon the road, occurrencies happening to 
Him, his acquaintance at home, their faces, 
characters, converſations, hiſtories, what he 
Has ſeen, what he has done, what he has 
thought on during his journey -or at other 
times. His mind remaining all the while 
half aſleep, for tho' the underſtanding wakes, 
the Will in a manner doſes, without prefe- 
rence of 'one thing before another, without 
attention to any particular part of the ſcene, 
but ſuffering all to come and go as it hap- 
| pens. Can the mind in this indolent poſture 
be ſaid to act upon itfelf when it does not 
act at all? Yet ideas innumerable are pro- 


duced, which muſt neceſſarily procced from 
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Chap. 1. Fatulttes of the Mind. 11 
the act of ſome other agent extrinſic to the 
mind and individually diſtinct from it. ; 
8. Let us now conſider voluntary reflecs 
tion ſuch as recollecting, ſtudying, medi- 
tating, reaſoning, deliberating and the like, 
wherein the mind from time to time calls up 
the thoughts it wants and is if ever both 
agent and patient in the ſame act. Yet even 
here, if we examine the matter cloſely, we 
ſhall find that the mind does not call up 
all our thoughts directly by its own imme- 
diate command, but ſeizes on ſome clue 
whereby it draws in all the reſt, . In medi- 
tation, tho' we chooſe our ſubje& we do not 
chooſe the reflections from time to time oc- 
curring thereupon. In reaſoning we ſeek af- 
ter ſome concluſion which we cannot obtain 
without help of the premiſes: or hit upon 
ſome diſcovery, a ftranger to our thoughts 
before, and therefore not under our obe- 
dience. Deliberation and inveſtigation are like 
the hunting of a hound, he moves and ſniffs 
about by his own activity, but the ſcent he 
finds is not laid nor the trail he follows 
drawn by himſelf. The mind only begins a 
train of thinking or keeps it in one particular 
track, but the thoughts introduce one ano- 
ther ſucceſſively. I believe few perſons, how 
well acquainted ſoever with Virgil, can re- 


one the ſecond line of his Eneis without 
be⸗ 
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12 Faculties of the Mind Chap. 1. 


beginning with the firſt: we ſee here the 
ſecond line brought to our remembrance, 
not by the mind, but by the firſt line, which : 
therefore muſt be deemed a diſtin& agent or 


inſtrument emplayed by the mind in bring- 


ing the ſecond to our memory. Whoever 
will carefully obferve what he does when he 


| ets himſelf down to ſtudy may perceive that 


he produces none of the thoughts paſſing in 
his mind, not even that which he uſes as the 
clue to bring in all the others: he firſt with- 
draws his attention from ſenſible objects, nor 


does he then inſtantly enter upon his work; 


ſome little time muſt be given for reflection 


to begin its play, which preſently ſuggeſts 


the purpoſe of his enquiries to his remem- 
brance and ſome methods of attaining it; 


that which appears moſt likely to ſucceed he 
fixes his contemplation upon and follows whi- 


therſoever that | ſhall lead, or checks his 
thoughts from time to time when he perceives 
them going aſtray, or ſtops their courſe if he 
finds it ineffectual, and watches for its fall- 
ing into ſome new train: for imagination 
will be always at work, and if reſtrained 


from roving in all that variety of ſallies it 


would make of its own accord, it will ſtrike 
into, any paſſages remaining .open. There- 
fore we may compare 6ur ſtudent to a man 
* has a river running through his grounds | 
En | oY which 
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Chap. 1. Faculties of the Mind. x3 
which divides into a "multitude of channels: 
if he damms up all the reſt, the ſtream will 
flow in the one he leaves open; if he finds it 
breaking out into ſide branches he can keep 
it within bounds by ſtopping up the outlets ; 
if he perceives the courſe it takes ineffectual 
for his purpoſe. he can throw a mound acroſs 
and let it overflow at any gap he judges con- 
venient. The water runs by its own ſtrength 
without any impulſe from the man, and 
whatever he does to it, will find a vent ſome 
where or other: he may turn, alter or direct 
its motion, but neither gave nor can take it 
away. So it is with our thoughts which are 
perpetually working ſo long as we wake, and 
ſometimes longer, beyond our power to re- 
| ſtrain: we may controul them, divert them 
5 into different courſes, conduct them this way 
or that as we deem requiſite, but can never 
totally prevent them from moving. Which 
ſhows they have a motion of their own inde- 
pendent of the mind and which they do not 
derive from its action nor will ay ade * 
its command. 
9. We may remark e that the * 
cannot always call up thoſe thoughts which 
for the moſt part lie ready to appear at our 
ſummons. How often do we endeavour in 
vain to recollect a name, a tranſaction, a cir- 
f curſtance we know extremely well ? How 
= often 
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14 Faculties of the Mind. Chap. 1 
oftem do we try to ſtudy without effect, to 
deliberate with various ſuceeſs, and perplex 
ourſelves with difficulties we have heretofore 
made nothing of? Sometimes we find our- 
felves totally incapable of application to any 
thing; fometimes unapt for one kind of ex- 
ereiſe but ready at another: mathematics, 
ethics, hiſtory, poetry, buſineſs, amuſements 
haye their ſeveral ſeaſons wherein the thoughts 
run more eafily into each of them than any 
| other way. Which affords a ſtrong pre- 

 fumption that the mind employs ſome inſtru- 
ment, which when at nbt hand or unfit for 
fervice, it cannot work at all or not purſue 
the train of thought it attempts. 

- The more narrowly we examine our proce- 
dure in all exerciſes of the underſtanding. 
the more firmly we ſhall be perſuaded that 
the mind uſes a medium by whoſe miniſtry 
it obtains. what it wants. Both in ſenſation 
and reflection of our own procuring the mind 
| acts upon the medium and that again acts up- 
on the mind: for as in reading we only open 
the book, but the page preſents the words 
contained in it to our fight; fo in thinking 
we ſet our imaginations to work which ex- 
habits: appearances to our diſcernment. 

ro. If we go about to examine what thoſe 
een are we find ſo neceſſary to the mind, 
it will preſently occur that the ideas floating 

2 | in 


Chap. 1. Faculties of the Mind. Ig 
in our imagination are to be ranked among 
the mediums: and it may be worth while to 
— a little conſideration upon theſe ideas. 
We uſe idea ſometimes for the very diſ 
cernment the mind has of ſome object er 
thought paſſing in review before it, and ſome- 
times more properly for the thing or appear- 
ance ſo diſcerned. It is obvious that When 1 
| ſpeak of ideas as mediums I muſt underſtand 
them in the latter ſenſe; not as effects pro- 
duced in the underſtanding, but as cauſes im- 
mediately producing them. 
| Idea is the ſame as image, and the 4 
imagination implies a receptacle of images : 
but image being appropriated by common uſe 
to viſible objects could not well be extended 
to other things without confuſion ; wherefore 
learned men have imported the Greek word 
idea ſignifying image or appearance, to 
which being their own peculiar property 
they might affix- as large a ſignification as 
they pleaſed; For the image of a ſound or 
of goodneſs would have offended: our deli- 
caey, but the idea of either goes down glibly: 
therefore idea is the fame with reſpect to 
things in gend ni , n "ow to ob- 
jects of viſion. 
In order to render the notion * 14550 
clearer let us begin with images. When a 
peacock ſpreads his tail in our ſight we have 
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16 Faculties of the Mind. Chap. 17 
a full view of the creature with all his gaudy 
plumage before us: the bird remains at ſome 
diſtance, but the light reflected from him paints 
an image upon our eyes, and the optic nerves 
tranſmit it to the ſenſory. This image when 
arrived at the ends of the nerves becomes an 
idea and gives us our diſcernment of the ani- 
mal; and after the bird is gone out of view 

we can recall the idea of him to perform the 
fame office as before, tho? in a duller and faint- 
er manner. So when the nightingale warbles, 
the ſound reaches our ears and paſſing thro' 
the auditory nerves exhibits an idea affecting 
us with the diſcernment of her muſic : and 


after ſhe has given over ſinging, the ſame idea 


may recur to our remembrance or be raiſed 
again by us at pleaſure. In like manner our 
other ſenſes convey ideas of their reſpective 
kinds, which recur again to our view long af- 
ter the obj ects firſt OY them have dern 
removed. 

| Theſe ideas having entered the mind i in- 
termingle, unite, ſeparate, throw themſelves 
Into various combinations and poſtures, and 


thereby generate new ideas of reflection ſtrict- 


ly fo called, ſuch as thoſe of comparing, | 


_ dividing, diſtinguiſhing, of abſtraction, re- 


lation, with many others: all which remain 
with uſes ſock for our further uſe 28255 fu- | 
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11. Here perhaps I ſhall be put i in mind 
that I have before ſuppoſed two ſubſtances 
neceſſarily occurring in every action, one to 
act and the other to be acted upon; and 


thereupon aſked whether I conceive ideas to 
be ſubſtances. To which I anſwer, No: 
but as-ſuch anſwer will ſeem to imply a con- 
tradiction, the only agents in the bufineſs of 
reflection being ideas which nevertheleſs are 
not ſubſtances, I ſhall be called upon to re- 


concile it. 


For which purpoſe I ſhall have revonrs a- 
gain to the image employed before. When 
we look upon a peacock what is that i image 
conveyed to us conſidered in the ſeveral ſtages 
thro' which it paſſes? Not any thing brought 
away by the light from the bird and thrown in 


upon us thro our organs, but a certain diſpo- 


ſition of the rays ſtriking upon our eyes, a cer- 


tain configuration of parts ariſing in our re- 
tina, or a certain motion excited thereby in 
our optic nerves; which diſpoſition configu- 


ration and motion are not ſubſtances but acci- 


dents in ancient dialect, or modifications ,ac- 
_ cording to modern philoſophers. But acci- 
dent or modification cannot exiſt by itſelf, it 
muſt have ſome ſubſtance. to inhere in or be- 
long to, which ſubſtange is indeed the agent 
upon all occafions, Nevertheleſs we com- 
e aſcribe the action. to the modification 


_——  . | ' becauſe 


1 
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becauſe what kind i it ſhall be of depends entirely 
upon that: for the Tame rays, the ſame retina, 
the ſame nerves differently modified by the im- 
_ pulſe: of external objects might have ſerved to 
convey the image of an owl or a bear or any o- 
ther animal to our difcernment. Therefore that 
laſt ſubſtance, - whatever it be, which imme- 
7 diately gives us the ſenſation is the agent act- 
ing upon our mind in all caſes of viſion: and 
in like manner that ſomething ſo or ſo mo- 
dified which preſents to our diſcernment is 
the agent in all caſes of mental reflection, 
which modification we call our idea: but be- 
cauſe we know nothing more of the ſubſtance 
than the operation it performs, therefore if we 
would ſpeak, to be underſtood we can ſay no 
otherwiſe than chen the idea 1 is the thing we 
diſcern. 
What thoſe ae are whereof our 
ideas are the modification, whether parts of 
the mind as the members are of our body, or 
contained in it like wafers in a box, or en- 
veloped by it like fiſh in water, as many ex- 
preſſions current in uſe might lead us to ima- 
gine, whether of a ſpiritual corporeal or mid- 
dle nature between both, I need not now aſ- 
certain; nor indeed can I until the ſequel of 


dodur enquities in the progreſs: of this work 


ſhall. by degrees have 'brought us better ac- 
| ay with ſome * relating to 
. | 8 — | | n. 
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them; All I mean at preſent to lay down. is 
this. That in every exerciſe of the under- 
; ſtanding that which diſcerns is numerically 
and ſubſtantially diſtinct from that which is 
diſcerned: and that an act of underſtanding 
is not 16 much our on proper act as the act 
of ſomething elſe operating upon us. 
12. After all that has been ſaid I think we 
may look upon the paſſivity of the underſtand- 
ing as fully eſtabliſhed. But active power 
alone, Jays Mr. Locke, is properly power: 
and however men of thought and reading may 
ſuppoſe two powers neceſſary to effect every 
alteration, an active in the agent to work the 
change and a paſſive i in the recipient to under- 
g0 it; men of common apprehenſions cannot 
find this power in the latter. If they ſee one 
man beat andther they readily enough diſcern 
a power in him that beats, but they cannot 
ſo eaſily conceive the others defeat owing to 
his power of being beaten, which they rather 
look upon as weakneſs and defect of power. 
So when they ſee gold melt in the fire they 
aſeribe the melting to an inability in the gold 
to reſiſt the force of fire, as ſtone or clay or 
N other fixed bodies might do, which have a 
Hronger power to hold their parts together. 
If Faculty be derived from Facility it im- 
| plies active power, and that in the hi gheſt de- 
ci n if I with much ado can heave up 3 
ä * 
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huge folio upon an upper ſhelf, my ſervant 

who can toſs it up with facility muſt have a 
much greater degree of ſtrength: and pro- 
bably this term was pitched upon to denote 
the ſurprizing agility and readineſs ſhown by 
the mind upon moſt occaſions as well of act- 
ing as diſcerning. The term Faculty I be- 
lieve has been generally applied by moſt men 
to the underſtanding, nor do I wonder 'it 
ſhould, becauſe we do not minutely conſider 
the progreſs of action nor the ſtages thro 
'which it paſſes: therefore when we obſerve 
the ſame action beginning and ending in the 
ſame thing, and do not take notice of any 
medium or inſtrument employed to carry it 
on, we naturally conceive the ſame thing act- 
ing upon itſelf. But there is a diſtinction be- 
tween, an immediate and a remote effect: I 
never denied that the mind acts upon itſelf re- 
motely, I know it does fo very frequently 
both in producing ſenſation and reflection. 
For what is reading, hearkening, ſinging, 
taſting a ſweetmeat, warmin g our hands at the 
fire, but ſenſations excited in the mind from 
ſomething done by itſelf? When we read, 
the opening the book, turning to the proper 
page, running our eyes along the lines, and 
fixing our attention thereupon are our own 
acts; and the ſight of the words and ſence of 
"ay — ans n are of our own diſ- 
ons . e — 


As, 
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cernment. When we ſtudy it is we ourſelves 
who put our imagination into a poſture for 
thinking, and the reflections determination or 
| diſcovery reſulting therefrom are effects pro- 
duced in ourſelves. 

Beſides that the meaſure of our r underſtand- 
ings gives ſcope to the range of our wills; 
men of duller apprehenſion cannot perform 
many things which thoſe of quicker appre- 
henſions can: perhaps the difference really 
lies in the inſtruments we have to uſe, but is 
commonly ſuppoſed in the mind itſelf. There- 
fore the extent of our active powers depend- 
ing upon the ſenſibility of our underſtand- 
ing, this is deemed a part of them and deno-— 
minated by the ſame appellation; for being 
found to have a ſhare in the performance of 
our actions becauſe they could not be per- 
formed without it, it lays claim to the title 
of an active power. | 

Thus we ſee the mind inveſted according 
to common conception with two powers; but 
in philoſophical ſtrictneſs and in propriety of 
ſpeech, if we may take Mr. Locke's judg- 
ment of that propriety, it has only one pow- 
er, namely the Will, and one capacity, namely 
the underſtanding, Yet as I find them both 
ſometimes termed powers as well by Mr. 
Locke as by other writers upon this ſubject, 
#2 mall comply with the prevailing cuſtom, 

© 3 | and 
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and make no feruple to ſpeak of our paſſive 
| power and acts of the underſtanding, as I fee 
no inconvenience therein ; having already de- 
clared my opinion that they are truly paſſions 
of the mind and acts of ſomething elſe. 
* 13. But J cannot be quite ſo complaiſant 
with reſpect to the names given the faculties, 
as I apprehend great miſchiefs ariſing there- 
from; for being terms of common currency 
ve ſhall find it very difficult, perhaps impoſ- 
fible, at all times to disjoin them from the 
ſence generally affixed to them by cuſtom : 
which frequently aſcribes acts that do not 
belong to them, or acts of one to the other, 
or complicated acts wherein both concur 
Pintly to either fingly, By which means we 
ſhall run a great hazard of perplexing our- 
ſelves and talking unintelligibly to others, or 
what is worſe, of making ſyllogiſms with 
four terms and rk leading Hotir: into 5 
miſtakes. 95 
Obſerve how men expreſs hear . at 
well in their ſerious diſcourſes as in their or- 
| dinary converſation, and you will ſee them 
appropriating the term underſtanding to that 
knowledge, ſKkill or judgment reſulting from 
experience in particular things: as when 
they talk of underſtanding ſuch a language, of 
a divine underſtanding the ſeriptures, a law- 
fag the ſtatutes, Ow colours, of 4 meal- 
4 man 
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man the different goodneſs of corn in a mar- 
ket. If any dne aſks, Sir, do you underſtand 
this paragraph in a book, he does not mean 


Can you read it, but Do you know the . . 


of it? if he aſk whether you underſtand the 


bell, he does not enquire whether you hear it, 


but whether it rings to breakfaſt or chappel. 
Whereas ſeeing the letters of a paragraph and 
hearing the ſound of a bell are acts of the fa- 
culty as much as underſtanding the drift of 
them: and the ſame objects convey their ſen- 


ſations to the novice, if his ſenſes be perfect, 


as fully though not ſo uſefully as to the man 
of ſkill, When we improve or enlarge our 
underſtanding by learning we do nothing to 
our faculty, for that we muſt take as nature 
gave it us; nor can any application encreaſe 
or diminiſh our natural talents, we can only 
lay in a larger ſtock of materials for them to 
work upon. Like a man who cuts down a 
wood to extend his proſpect, he does nothing 
to his eyes nor encreaſes their power of viſion 
but only opens a 1 field for them to ex- 
patiate „„ 

So what we call exerciſes yy our r under- 


ſtanding are in reality exerciſes of our reaſon, 
not the fingle act of either but the joint work 
of both faculties ; ſuch as reading, compoſing, 


deliberating, contriving and the like, wherein 


* and: employs both her powers and certain 
1 inftru- 
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inſtruments beſides in a ſeries of actions tend- 


ing to ſome end propoſed. Whereas every 


notice of our ſenſes, every wild imagination, 


every ſtart of fancy, every tranſient object or 
thought exerciſes our faculty, What need 


divines and philoſophers exhort us perpetual- 
ly to uſe our underſtandings? Their admoni- 


tions were ſuperfluous if they meant the facul- 


ty, for this we uſe without ceaſing while 
awake, nor can we chooſe but do ſo. The 
little maſter playing at puſhpin uſes his facul- 
ty, for that diſcovers to him the ſituation of 
the pins and thereby dire&s his fingers how 


to ſhove one acroſs another. When Miſs 


Gawky lolls out at window for hours together 
to ſee what paſſes in the ſtreet ſhe uſes her fa- 
culty all the while ; for by that ſhe diſcerns 
the coaches going by, a woman wheeling po- 
tatoes in a barrow, or a butcher's prentice 
with a dog carrying his empty tray before 
him. How oddly would it ſound to ſay this 
pretty trifler makes as much uſe of her under- 


ſtanding as the laborious patriot who ſpends 


his time and himſelf in contriving ſchemes 
for the public good? Vet we cannot deny 
her this honour if we ſpeak of the faculty, for 
both equally furniſh that with conſtant em- 
ployment. How ſhall we take theſe expreſ- 


ſions, A man of no underſtanding, or That 
Eu _ his underſtandin _ for the verieſt 


ideot 
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ideot or madman, if he can ſee and hear and 
remember and fancy, poſſeſſes the faculty of 
diſcerning objects in ſuch manner as his ſenſes 
convey them or his imagination ET. 


them. 

14. So likewiſe the term Will in common 
acceptation ſtands for ſomething very different 
from our active power, as appears evidently 
by our frequently talking of doing things un- 
willingly or againſt our Wills: for the mind 
has one only active power whereby it brings 
to paſs whatever it performs, nor is it poſſible 


to do any one thing without exerting that; 


therefore it would be highly abſurd to'talk of 
acting without or againſt our Will in this ſence. 
But by acting againſt our Will we mean 
againſt the liking, againſt the grain, againſt 
the inclination, which being obſerved to ſet 
us commonly at work, for we do moſt of 
our actions becauſe we like them, hence the 
cauſe is miſtaken for the effect, and the liking 
gets the name of the power operating to attain 


it: and if we find inclination drawing one 


way and obligation or ſome cogent neceſſity 
driving another, our compliance with the lat- 
ter we call acting againſt our Will. 

If we view this compliance ſeparately in its 
own light, this alſo appears to us an act of 
our Will. Suppoſe a girl living with ſome re- 
0 from whom ſhe has large expectations, 

. invited 
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invited to a ball which ſhe would g to with 
all her heart but the old lady thinks it impro- 


per; therefore the ſtays at home and ſays the 
does it ſorely againſt her Will. Aſk her whether 


any body could have hindered ifſhe had reſolved 


poſitively upon going. No, ſays ſhe, but to 
be ſure I would not go. when I knew it muſt 


have diſobliged my aunt: I thould have been 


a great fool if I had. You ſee here by faying 


I would not go, ſhe looks upon the ſtaying at 
home as an act of her Will; and thus the Will 


appears to act againſt itſelf ; which were im- 
poſſible if Will ſtood” for the ſame thing in 
both ſentences. This leads us to another 
ſence of the word wherein it ſignifies a dictate 
of prudence, a judgment or decifion of the 
underſtanding, whoſe office it is, not that of 
the Will, to diſcern the expedience and pro- 
priety of meaſures propoſed for our conduct. 


But becauſe our judgment many times influs 


ences our actions, and perhaps we flatter our- 
ſelves it does ſo always, therefore we denomi- 


nate it our Will, by a like miſtake of the 


cauſe for the power working the effect.” 
Do not we frequently join Will and plea- 
ſure together as fynonimous terms? Now not 


to infiſt that pleaſure is no action but a feeling 
of the mind, we uſe this expreſſion upon oc 
. cafions wherein it cannot relate to our active 
ee Ie is his Majeſty's w and pleaſure 


that 
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chat the parliament ſhould aſſemble: what 
has this to do with the faculty of the King? 
the members muſt come by their own activi- 
ty, they derive no motion nor power of motion 
from the crown, Oh! but the King muſt do 
ſome act whereby to ſignify his pleaſure, or 
they will not know what to do in obedience 
thereto. Who doubts it ? But when we ſpeak 
of Will and pleaſure we do not underſtand the 
act of declaring, nor any power exerted to 
perform it, but the thing ſo declared; and 
_ what is that but the royal judgment that ſuch 
aflembling will be for his ſervicſe. 
When we are called upon to curb, to re- 
ſtrain, to deny our Wills, what are we to un- 
derſtand by theſe exhortations ? or how ſhall 
we go about to practiſe them? Why by re- 
ſolving ſtrongly not to let our Will have its 
bent. But is it in our power to reſolve? Yes, 
you may pluck up a reſolution if you will 
take pains. This Will then whereby we form 
the reſolution muſt be different from that we 
controul: which carries an appearance of two 
Wills, one counteracting the other. Hence 
. has been often repreſented as containing 
two perſons within him: the old man and 
Katy new, the fleſh and the ſpirit; reaſon and 
paſſion, the intellectual and fenſitive ſoul, 
Plato's charioteer and pair of horſes; each ha- 
Ways a Wk of i its own, perpetually thwarting, 
4 contending 
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contending and ſtruggling with each other, 
ſometimes one getting the direction of our 
actions and ſometimes the other. Neverthe- 
leſs when we reflect that theſe actions are all 
of our own performance, we are at a nonplus 


to determine which of theſe Wills is our own, 


and which of theſe perſons ourſelves. 
15. To get rid of the ambiguity clin ging 
to vul gar terms the words Volition and Vel- 
leity have been coined, and applied, one to 
that Will which gets the maſtery and the other 


to that controuled thereby. Thus the young 


lady who excuſed herſelf from the invitation 
had a velleity to go but a volition to ſtay away. 


But velleity can ſcarce be called a power, for 


a power which never operates is no power at 


all: Velleity gives birth to none of our mo- 


tions, it may ſtrive and ſtruggle a little but 
volition always carries the day. Our actions 


conſtantly follow our volition, ſuch as that is 


ſuch are they, and what action of thoſe in our 
power we ſhall perform depends ſolely there- 
upon. Yet neither can we deem volition the 
ſame as power, ſince the one may be where 


the other is not: a man who fits ſtill may have 
the power to walk, but he has not the volition 


and that is the only reaſon why he does not 
walk. Again, our powers, as Mr. Locke has 
ſhown, are indifferent to every action within 


their compals: A a perfect indifference is no 
1 | | volition, 


2 
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volition, it produces nothing but a total in- 
dolence, nor does volition come until the 
mind exerts itſelf upon ſomething. © There- 
fore volition is not ſo much a power as the. 
turn or direction of our power upon particular 
occaſions : julk as the turn of the wind is not 
a power, but only the direction the wind 
takes at any time. Yet the clouds conſtantly 
follow the turn of the wind, ſuch as that is 
ſuch are their courſes, and it depends ſolely 
thereupon to determine whether. they ſhall 
travel to the caſt or to the weſt, to the north 
or to the -ſouth : nevertheleſs nobody can 
think the turn of the wind is the force or 
power = which ww wind carries * clouds 
along. 
16 Nor does there want room to believe 
that the double ſence of the word underſtand- 
ing has given riſe to many diſputes, Whether 
the Will always follows the laſt act of tlie 
underſtanding or no. For obſerving that we 


are generally prom Pd to action by ſomething 


ve diſcern pleaſant or expedient, and being 
taught to look upon every diſcernment” as an 
exertion of the underſtanding faculty, we 
conceive our motions governed by our under- 
ſtanding. Then again finding that common 
uſage, the ſtandard of language, has appro- 
priated underſtanding to knowledge, judg- 
ment, reaſon, the reſult of thought or expe- 
rience 


rience from which we too frequently and no- 
toriouſſy ſwerve in our conduct we bewilder 
ourſelves in mazes without ever coming to an 
iſſue. And when we canvaſs the point with 
one another, whichever fide of the queſtion we 


| take, it will be eaſy for an antagoniſt to pro- 


duce expreſſions from authors or perſons of 
undoubted credit proving the contrary. Nor 
ſhall we be able to ſatisfy our opponent or 
ourſelves becauſe we cannot ſettle what is 
properly an act of the underſtanding, and 
Whether it be the ſame with 60/80. of 4hy 


Rn 


Mr. Locke complaies of the harultles belng 
ſpoken of and repreſented as ſo many diſtinct 
agents: not that I ſuppoſe any body ever ſe- 
_ rioully believed them ſuch, but by talking 
frequently of the underſtanding diſcerning, 
judging, repreſenting things to the mind or 
determining the Will, and of the Will obeying 
or diſobeying the underſtanding, or directing 
our active powers, we ſlide inſenſibly into an 
imagination or temporary perſuaſion of their 
being agents and proceed in our reaſonings 
upon that ſuppoſition, which muſt neceſſarily 
many times miſlead and confound us. But 
neither he nor I can deſcry any other agent in 
the mind beſides the mind itſelf: nor can I 
- diſtinguiſh any more than two ſteps in the 


action of the mind, the diſcerning what is to 
Mn IO ES 
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be done, and the doing it; or any more than 
three ſubſtances concerned in the whole pro- 
ceſs, the object, the mind, and the ſubject 
whereon it operates. Thus when upon ſee- 
ing an orange toſſed at your head you inſtantly 
hold up your hand to ſave your face : the 
orange is the object, the mind is the diſcerner 
and ſole actor upon your hand, which is the 
| ſubject. Or more accurately, the further end 
of the optic nerve or that other ſubſtance, if 
any ſuch there be, whereof the idea of the 
orange is the modification, we call the object; 
and that inner end of ſome nerve or other 
| nearer ſubſtance employed by. the mind in 
moving the arm, is the ſubject. 
17. Perhaps I may be thoupht too nice in 
the laſt part of this explanation, but there are 
folks who puſh their refinements a bar's length 
beyond me, and draw out the proceſs of action 
much farther than I can pretend to. For be- 
ſides our active power they in their great 
bounty give us an elective power too, without 
which the former cannot wag a finger; ; and 
according to their way of diſcourſing the mat= 
ter ſeems to ſtand thus. Underſtanding and 
paſſion, like two council, plead their cauſes 
on oppoſite ſides, while the Will, an arbitrary 
| monarch, fits. umpire between them, and by 
virtue of its prerogative or elective power 


gives the preference to either as it pleaſes 
| 5 without 
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without regard to the weight of their argu- 


ments, or creates a new preference not ſug- 


geſted by either: this being done the bill 


goes to the underſtanding, which diſcerning 


the preference ſo given pronounces it Good 
and adds the fanction of its judgement 
thereto: then it returns back to the volition 
where it receives the royal aſſent, and is from 
thence tranſmitted to the active powers as 


officers of government in order to be carried 


into immediate execution. 

"Wherefore in hopes of eſcaping all theſe 
ek I ſhall crave leave to call the fa- 
culties by other names, to wit, the active 


Power, or ſimply power, activity or energy 


of the mind, and the paſſive power, percep- 
tivity or diſcernment: for I think theſe can- 


not be miſtaken for agents having powers of 


their own, nor for inſtruments diftin& from 
the mind and employed by it in the per- 
formance of its works. Nevertheleſs as one 
is never more eaſily underſtood than when 


uſing the language current in vogue I ſhall 
not totally diſcard the old terms Under- 


ſtanding Will and Volition, nor ſcruple ap- 
_ plying them to the faculties as often as I can 


do it fafely, and when the occaſion intro- 
ducing or context accompanying them ſhall 


aſcertain their meaning beyond all dangers of 


miſapprehenſion, 
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Have Kr of 4 formal old gentleman 
Who finding his horſe uneaſy under 
the ſaddle alighted and called to his 
| ſervant in the following manner, Tom, 
take off the ſaddle which is upon my bay 
horſe and lay it upon the ground, then take 
the faddle from thy grey horſe and put it up- 
on my bay horſe, laſtly put the other ſaddle 
upon thy grey horſe, The fellow gaped all 
this while at this long preachment and at laſt 
_ cried out, Lack-a-day, Sir, could not you 
have ſaid at once, Change the ſaddles? We 
ſee here how many actions are comprized 
under thoſe three little words Change the fad- 
dles, and yet the maſter for all his exactneſs 
did not particularize the tenth part of them; 
lifting up the flap of the ſaddle, pulling the 
ſtrap, raiſing the tongue, drawing out the 
buckle, taking up the ſaddle, pulling it to- 
wards him, ſtooping to lay it down, lifting 
up his body again and fo forth. But had he 
ſtaid to enumerate all the ſteps his man muſt 
take in executing his orders, they would not 
have got home by dinner time. - Therefore 
expedience recommends compendious forms 
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of ſpeech for common uſe, and puts us often 
upon expreſſing a long courſe of action by a 


ſingle word, elſe we could make no diſpatch 


in our diſcourſes with one another: for were 


| any 2 4 tranſacted we muſt ſpend more 


time in the narrative than we did in the 
performance. | | : 

But our horſeman, tho by far too minute | 
and circumſtantial for the fine gentleman, was 
not enough ſo for the philoſopher. Whoever 
would penetrate into the nature of things 


muſt not take them in the lump, but examine 
their ſeveral parts and operations ſeparately. 


The anatomiſt when he would teach you the 


| ſtructure of the human body, does not con- 


tent himſelf with telling you it has head, 


limbs, body and bowels, for this you knew 


before and was knowledge enough for com- 
mon occaſions : he lays open the muſcles, 


injects the veins, traces the nerves, examines 


the glands, their ſtrainers, veſſels and tu- 
nicles. And the naturaliſt goes further, he 
deſcribes the little bladders whereof every 


fibre conſiſts, their communication with 


one another, the nitro-acrious fluid pervading 
them, diſtending their coats, thereby ſhorten- 
ing the ring and n, muſcular 


motion. 


Thus 


* 


Thus to become intimately acquainted with 
our mind we muſt, as I tray ſay, diſſect it, 
that is, analyze action into its firſt conſtituent 
parts. The action of the Drama'or Epopee, 
the critics ſuy muſt be one and entire of the = 
performance will prove defective. To that 
of a play they allow the compaſs of a natural 
day; that of fe Iliad takes in I think twenty 
nine days, and that of the Eneid fix years. 
We may look you actions of this enormous 
bulk till we are tired without learning any 
thing from thence concerning the ſtructure of 
the mind: let us therefore conſider what is 
truly and properly a fingle action and oy; How 
far that will help us in our reſearches. 

2. Afingle action I take to be fo wuclt as 
we can perform at once, for the preſent mo- 
ment only lies in our power nor does our 
activity reach any farther. What our future 
actions ſhall be depends upon our future vo- 
tions; we may determine and reſolve long 
before hand but it is well known our reſolu- 
tions frequently change, and when the time 
of execution comes we ſhalf do what is then 
in our minds, not what we had there before 
if the two happen to differ, 

I will not pretend to calculate how many 
actions we may perform in any given ſpace of 
time, as ſome have computed how many par- 
ticles of air would lie in an inch ; but cer- 
D2 tainly 
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tainly the motions of our mind are extremely 
quick. When upon finding yourſelf thirſty 

in a ſultry day you ſnatch up a cup of liquor, 
if after vou have gotten it half way up you 
eſpy a waſp floating on the ſurface, you thruſt 
it inſtantly from you; which ſhows that one 


volition is not ſufficient to lift your hand to 
your mouth, for you ſee the mind may take 


a contrary turn in that little interval. How 
nimble are. the motions of the fencer me: the 
tennis player |. the hand ; perpetually follows 
the eye and moves as faſt as the objects can 
ſtrike upon that: but between every impulſe 
of the object and every motion of the hand 
an entire perception and volition muſt inter- 
vene. How. readily do our words occur to us 
in diſcourſe, and as readily find utterance at 
the tongue the moment they preſent them 
ſelves! The tongue does not move mechani- 
cally. like a clock which once wound up will 
go for a month, but receives every motion and 
forms every modulation of voice by parti- 
cular. direction from the mind. Objects 
and ideas riſe continually in view, they 
paſs without ceaſing before us, vary, appear 
and vaniſh : for what is ſo quick as thought? 
Vet volition keeps pace with perception and 
ſometimes perhaps out · trips it: for in W 
ing the word Mixp the whole idea ſeems to 


preſent i in one perception, but there muſt be 1 
four 


- — 
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four ſeveral volitions to guide the tongue ſuc- 
ceſſively in pronouncing the four different 
letters. Not that volition runs more ground 
than perception but follows cloſe with une- 
qual ſteps, like young Julus after his father : 
for when you read you ſee the whole word 
together, and conſequently _ D before you 
: | pony ſs the M. 

3. In very nice works we lie under a necefl 
ſity of ſpinning very fine, but though we are 
obliged ſometimes to ſplit the hair we need 
not quarter it. Therefore I ſhall call one ac- 
tion ſo much as paſſes between each percep- 
tion and the next although this action pro- 
duce ſeveral cotemporary motions. And any 
body may ſee with half an eye that our larger 
actions, ſuch as we ſpeak of in common con- 
verſation confiſt of thoſe under actions: for as 
days, months, years and all meaſurable por- 
tions of time are made up of moments, ſo all 
our performances and tranſactions are made 
up of momentary acts. A walk conſiſts of | 
ſteps, a game at cheſs of moves, a deſcription 1 
of particulars, a narration. of circumſtances, b 
and diſcourſe in general whether ſerious or 1 
trifling, laboured or careleſs, of words and l 
ſyllables, each whereof pug have 1 its diſtinet / 
volition to give it effect. 

Nor does there need mich penetration to 
obſerve. how fociably the two faculties lead 
D - Is ne 
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one another ak may ſay hand in hand, nat 
only. in entering upon, our works but through 
all the ſteps neceſſary to compleat them. If 
you would walk to any place it is not enough 
to uſe your underſtanding before you ſet out in . 
| chooſing the neareſt or moſt commodious way, 
but you muſt uſe your eyes all along to conduct 
your ſteps ; for ſhould you ſhut them a mo- 
ment you might chance to, run. againſt a poſt 
or tread beſide. the path. If you are to dif» 
courſe on any ſubject, when you have choſen 
your matter and ſettled your form the buſi. 
neſs is not all done; you muſt conſult your 
judgment from time to time during the deli, 
very for proper expreſſions and proper tones of 
voice. Even your perpetual gabblers who let 
their tongues run before their wits cannot 
proceed with one faculty alone, for though 
they talk without thinking they do not talk 
without perceiving : their ideas draw through 
their imagination in a ſtring, though it proves 
indeed only a rope of ſand without nen 
we: without coherencgce. 
4. But theſe ſingle acts e 5 He to 
a — —.— of time may contain ſeveral co- 
exiſtent parts. For we make many motions 
ba by one and the fame. exertion of our 
activity: we may reach out our hands, ſtep 
with our feet, look with our eyes, ſpeak and 
think at once. And ae like, may be ſaid of 


Per- : 
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perception, for we can ſee, hear, feed, diſ- 
cern, remember, all at the ſame inſtant. I 
know not whether I may have occaſion here- 
after to conſider the parts of action, but for 
the preſent I ſtick to my definition before laid 
down, terming the whole ſcene of ideas pre- 
ſented together to our view one perception, 1 
and the whole exertion of our activity upon TE 
ho many ſubjects ſoever operating one voli- 1 
tion, which though without duration may | | 
have a large ſcope : juſt as your mathematical —_— 
ſurfaces which though void of thickneſs may 1 
extend to a very ſpacious circumference. 
The not obſerving the ſhortneſs of action 
has given occaſion I believe to the notion 
mentioned at the end of the laſt chapter con- 
cerning diſtinct agents and various powers in 
the mind: for by help of this clue we may 
unravel the myſtery, and diſcover that what 
was eſteemed the act of ſeveral agents was in- 
deed ſucceſſive acts of the mind exerting her 
two faculties at different times. When ſeve- 
ral ideas preſent together the mind cannot al- 
ways judge immediately between them, for 
their colours change for a while, fading and 
glowing alternately, or the ſcales of judg- _ 
ment and inclination riſe and fall by turns: 
the mind being. ſenſible of this ſees nothing 
better than to hold them in her attention un- 


til the colours ſettle or the balance fixes; as 
„ _ 
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ſoon as that happens ſhe perceives which of 
them is the ſtronger, and this ſome people 
fancy done by an elective power wherewith 
the Will gives a preference of its own becauſe 
the preference follows in conſequence of a vo- 
luntary attention. Or perhaps a new colour 
78 ſparkles out unperceived before or a new 
weight falls into the ſcale: and this they call 
ereating a preference. When the preference 
becomes viſible the mind inſtantly diſcerns it 
and pronounces the object good whereon it 
alights; and having now no further uſe for 
contemplation ſhe looks out for proper mea- 
ſures of execution, which as ſoon as they oc- 
cur ſhe puts immediately in practiſe. | 
. Nor will it be uſeleſs to take notice that 
in common ſpeech we confine action tooutward | 
[motions and exerciſes of our bodily powers : 
as when we diſtinguiſh between an active and 
a ſedentary life, between ſeaſons of action and 
ſeaſons of | deliberation ; which expreſſions 
look as if we thought ourſelves totally inactive 
of the latter, and fo indeed we naturally may 
| at frſt-ſight becauſe we can ſhow no effects of 
our activity. But every volition produces 
ſome effect altho* not always diſcernible; and 
| every production of our own, be it of a fleet- 
ing thought or a permanent work, ſprings 
from our volition. If a man retires from bu- 
; ident into his cloſet we cannot neceffarily 
4 con- 
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cConclude he does nothing there; for what- 
ever indolent poſture he may throw his body 
into his mind may find conſtant employment 
all the while. Now the mind has only one 
active power to ſerve her upon all occaſions: 
therefore acting and thinking are the ſame 
with reſpect to the power enabling us to go 
thro' them; they differ only in the ſubjects 
operated upon. When the mind withdraws 
from the world ſhe may roam about her own 
habitation : when ſhe ceaſes to act upon the 
limbs ſhe may nevertheleſs act upon herſelf, 
that is, raiſe ideas to © awed in review is 
K | 
6. There is e diviſion of adtioni 182d 
made by Mr. Locke into action properly ſo 
called, and forbearance, which latter he ſeems 
to think requires the interpoſition of the Will 
as much as the former: thus if a man aſks his 
friend to take a walk, it is equally an exertion 
of his Will whether he refuſes or accepts the 
offer. But I cannot readily underſtand how a 
meer forbearance to act is any exerciſe of our 
active power at all: it ſeems to me rather a 
diſcernment of the other faculty that we do 
not like the thing propoſed, which diſcern- 
ment or diſlike we have ſeen before is fre- 
quently taken for our Will. What we call 
à forbearance I apprehend to be generally a 
choice of ſome other action. We will not 
<A" | | walk 
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42 Action. Chap. 2. 
walk becauſe we had rather ride or talk or 
think or do ſomething elſe: we forbear to act 
becauſe we would conſider firſt what is proper 
to be done; or we forbear to deliberate any 
longer becauſe the time of action is at hand. 
When we make ſeveral motions together we 
may forbear one and continue the reſt, for 
while walking and diſcourſing with a compa- 
nion we may paint at ſome diſtant object, 
which after he has ſeen we may let our hand 
fall to our fide: but this I do not look upon 


as any volition of ours, it is rather a ceaſing 


of volition with reſpe& to the arm which falls 
down by its gravity not- by our power and 


would do the ſame were we at that inſtant - 


atterly to loſe our active faculty. Neverthe- 
leſs it muſt be owned that ' forbearance is 
ſometimes the ſole point we ſet our minds 
upon and take pains to effect. When Rich 


fits as an equeſtrian ſtatue in one of his panto- 
mimes we take him for the very marble he 


repreſents, for he moves neither head nor 


body nor limbs, he wags neither eye nor finger, 
but continues wholly inactive; what he 
thinks of all the while, whether of the au- 
dience or profits of the houſe neither you nor 
IJ can tell, but if any ſuch thoughts rove in 
his fancy their rovings are accidental, his 
mind being intent on nothing elſe but for- 

ende from all manner of motion. We 


Call- 


 canngt deny this attention to be an effort of 
the mind, but then it is not a forbearance, it 
is an actual watching of the ideas as they riſe 
and excluding ſuch as would prompt him to 
motion, Perhaps his face itches or the ſtir- 
top preſſes againſt his ankle and he wants to 
relieve himſelf, but checks thoſe deſires as 
faſt as they ſtart up, and if by this care he can 
avoid every volition to move, his purpoſe is 
anſwered without any thing further to be done. 
For our limbs do not move of themſelves nor 
unleſs we will to move them : therefore that 
| they remain. motionleſs is not owing to voli- 
tion, but to the abſence of volition. s 

Should we think the limbs do not move be⸗ 
3 we will Not to move them, this would 
be ſliding back into the vulgar ſenſe of the 
word Will, wherein it ſtands for inclination 
or judgement; for a Will not to move is an 
act of the other faculty being no more than a 
diſlike to motion or a diſcernment of its im- 
propriety, which produces no volition nor exer- 
tion of our activity at all upon the We lo 
diſcerned, l. 

7. Some om e we keep. our- 
Glues in by a continual effort of the mind. 
If our ſtatue holds up a truncheon in the right 
hand he muſt keep — in that poſition 
by his own ſtrength :; but this cannot in any 


ue be deemed a forbearance, for if he for- 
| bears 
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bears to exert himſelf but for a moment the 


arm will fall downwards by its own weight. 
If there is any ſuch thing as a total forbear- 

ance of action I conceive it muſt be in reverie 

after a fatigue, or when we lie down in order 


to ſleep: Ideas run to and fro in our fancy 


uncalled, without attention, without prefe- 
rence or rejection of any thing occurring, and 
the mind ſeems to remain entirely paſſive. 
But ſince whatever paſſes does not proceed 
from volition where ſhall we find marks of 
any volition at all? Were we to ſuppoſe the 


mind utterly diveſted of her active power juſt 


at her entrance upon the ſcene I do not ſee 
| how any wing e . fall out en than 
it does. 

8. But we very Aa and a hecefity of 
1 action ſo minutely as to diſtinguiſh 


the reſtraining thoſe workings of imagination 
which would excite us inadvertently to mo- 


tions we chooſe to avoid from the forbearance 
conſequent thereupon ; and ſince forbearance 
often requires a ſtronger effort of the mind 
than action itſelf, for it will coſt us more 
pains to forbear cutting faces, ſwearing or 
any other fooliſh habit we have got than to 
practiſe them, therefore I ſhall not ſcruple to 
aſcribe forbearance to volition, for ſo it may 
be remotely tho? not directly; and after the 


ae of Mr. Locke, to include that toge- 
ther 


0 
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ther with any actual exerciſe, of our powers 


under the general name of action. 
9. One remark more ſhall conclude che 


ee In ſpeaking of action, beſides the 
ſeveral co-exiſtent motions ang. ſeveral ſucceſ- 
comprehend ſeveral eee ene of other agents 
acting in a ſeries towards compleating the pur- 
Poſe we had in view, provided we, conceive 
them neceſſarily conſequent upon our yolition, 
Thus when Roger ſhot the hawk hovering 
over his maſter 8 dovehouſe, he only pulled 
the tri igger, the action of the ſpring drove 
down the flint, the action of the flint ſtruck 
fire i into the pan, the action of the fire ſet the 
powder i in a blaze, that of the powder forced 
out the ſhot, that- of the ſhot wounded the 
bird, and that of gravity brought her to. the 
ground. But all this we aſcribe to Roger, for 
we ſay he brought down the felon; and if we 
think the ſhot a nice one applaud him for 
having done a clever feat. 80 likewiſe we 


5 claim the actions of other perſons for our own 


whenever we expect they will certainly fol-- 


low as we ſhall direct. When SquirePe- 


remptory. diſtrained his tenant for rent, per- 
haps he did no more than write his orders in 
a letter, this his ſervant carried to the poſt, 
the poſtman conveyed it into the country, 
where it was delivered to the ſteward, who 

fent 
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ſent his clerk to make the diſtreſs. | Vet we 
aſcribe the whole to the Squire's own doing, 
for we ſay He diſtrained his tenant, and call 
it a prudent or a cruel act ede r "we 
think of the circumſtances of the caſe. 
Hine de law matic" H hat abe, 
bi by another, does it Himfelf ; which 
tho! valid in Weſtininſter hall will not hold 
good i in the ſchool of metapliyſics, for there 
we fhall find nothing an act of the mind that 
is not the immediate product of her volition. 
But for the uſes of prudence and morality we 
muſt recur back again to the common lan- 
guage, becauſe we cannot judge of the merits 
of men's doings without taking the conſe- 
quences into our idea of the action. Pulling 
a trigger or drawing characters upon paper are 
neither good nor bad, right nor wrong, con- 
ſidered in themſelves: but as the trigger (6 
pulled ſhalt occaſion the ſlaughter of a man, 
or of ſome vermin, or only a bounce in the 
air; as the characters ſo drawn ſhalt tend to 
the neceſſary fecurity of our property, or to 
bring a hardſhip upon our neighbour, or ſhall 
2 no meaning at all, we pronounce the 
action er or idle, moral or wicked. | 
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HIL osOoEHERS of old have obſerved ſeve- 
ral cauſes neceſſary to concur in produ- 
eing an effect; and have diſtributed them in- 
io ſeveral claſſes which they have diſtinguiſh- 
ed by epithets of their own invention. Who- 
ever will look into Seneca may find the cauſes - 
of Plato, of Ariſtotle and ſome others, a 
mounting I think to eight or ten claſſes a- 
piece. But fince thoſe ſages have given us 
different liſts I preſume the matter of diftri- 
bution to be arbitrary being left to every one's 
diſcretion to rank his cauſes under ſuch claſſes 
as he ſhall judge moſt convenient fo himſelf 
in marſhalling his thoughts. 

1 ſhall not ſet myſelf to ſtudy for a com- 
pleat lift of the cauſes contributing to human 
action, but ſhall name only ſuch as occur at 
preſent ; which are the material, the formal, 
the ideal, the final, the inſtrumental and 
the efficient. Thus when you ſit down to an 
entertainment, the victuals are the material 
cauſe of your eating, for you could not eat if 
there were none ; their wholeſomneſs and pa- 
atableneſs the formal, for if they wete raw 


or corrupted or in any unſuitable form you | 
| ould 


| arrive at it. 
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would not eat them; your ſight of them and 
knowledge of their qualities the ideal, for 
without them you would not know how to 
proceed in eating; the gratification of your 
appetite the final, for if you had not this end 
in view you would ſcarce think it worth while 
to eat; your knife and fork the inſtrumental, 
for without them you could not cut your meat; 

and the mind or body the efficient, for by 
them you perform the, action of eating. 1 
ſay mind or body dis unctively, with reference 


to the different lights 1 in which you may re- 


gard them : for if you conſider the eating as 


an act of the mind, then is the mind the ſole 


efficient, and the hands and. mouth only i in- 


ſtrumental cauſes; but if as an act of the 


man, then the whole com pound, mind and 
body together is the efficient cauſe. 

I do not intend a diſſertation upon all theſe 
cauſes ſeverally in their order: ſome I may 


dwell more largely upon, others perhaps I may 


ſcarce eyer mention again, nor do I give the 


above as a compleat liſt to which no new arti- 
cles could be added. For my aim is not meer 
curioſity or theory how much ſoever 1 may 


| ſeem to deal that way; I have ſomething uſe- 


ful in my eye, tho it lies at a diſtance and 
I muſt travel many a weary ſtep before I can 
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But as I would not run on of my o¼n head 
without regard to the ſentiments of any body 
elſe I muſt obſerve that there are perſons who 
deny the mind to. be any efficient cauſe at all, 
and they being men of learning, probity and 
reputation it would not be civil to [paſs by: 
them without exchanging a word or two.: 
2. Dr. Hartley gives us a very different ac- 
count of ſenſation and muſcular motion from 
all we ever learned before from our maſters; 
and tutors. We uſed to hear that the muſ- 
cles and organs were ſo many bundles of 
nerves and fibres, which were little hollow. 
pipes containing a very fine liquor called ani- 
mal ſpirits; that theſe ſpirits were the carriers 
ſetving us in our traffic upon all occaſions, 
perpetually hurrying to and fro, ſome carry- 
ing ſenſation. from external objects to the 
mind and others bringing back motion from 
thence to the limbs. But he tells us the 
nerves are ſolid capilaments having neither 
hollowneſs nor liquor within them but ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with Ether, which is a 
ſubtile fluid extremely moveable and elaſtic, 
intimately pervading all bodies whatever, even 
the moſt compact and ſolid. That the nerves 
lie conſtantly upon the ſtretch like the ſtrings 
of acharpſichord and like them quiver and vi- 
brate upon the ſlighteſt touch received at 
either end, which vibrating cauſes ſimilar vi- 
brations in the circum- ambient Ether. That 
Vor. 5 | * thoſe 
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thoſe vibrations of ether, which he calls ſen- 
ſory vibratiuncles, excite perceptions in the 
mind and at the ſame time agitate the ether 
ſtanding round the muſcular fibres, which agi- 

tation termed by him motory vibratiuncles, 

cauſes thoſe fibres to vibrate and ee 
their. motion along one another quite to the 
fingers ends. That the ſenſory vibratiuncles, 
like waves raiſed in a pond upon throwing in 

# ſtone, extend to diſtant Row out of view, 

and being reverherated by the banks recoil 

again at other times, or mixing together form 
new vibratiuncles e, os us wich 

ideas of reflection. 2 

Thus the mind remains totally ati. re- 
guced- to one faculty alone, for the Will, 
which he terms expreſſly a certain ftate of 
the vibratiuncles, belongs to the ether not to 
her: . ſhe ſits a ſpectator only and not an agent 
of all we perform, the may indeed diſcern 

What is doing but has no ſhare in what is 

done! like the fly upon the chariot wheel ſhe 

fanc ies herſelf raiſing a cloud of duſt but con- 

_ tributes nothing towards encreafing it: ſhe 

may lay mighty ſchemes and rejoice in the 

25 execution but in reality does nothing herſelf, 
me can neither move the limbs nor call ideas 

to her reflection, the whole being brought to 
paſi by the action of vibratiuneles upon one 
another. The mind in this caſe reſembles. a 
man who thruſts his hand among the Werks 
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df a clock, he may feel the moyements and 
by long practice may require A opt in diſtin- 
guiſhing the hours and when the 
clock will ſtrike; if he perceives the hour of 
dinner approach, this may ſet his mouth a 
watering and raiſe an appetite of hunger, 
which he thinks influences his Will to ſtrike 
and thereby give notice to 3 thativee 
time to take up dinner, 
3. On the other "Ivey the lite biſhop af 
| Clogher goes into a contrary extreme, for he 
allows us neither ether nor nerves nor organs 
nor limbs nor external ſubſtances nor ſpace. 
nor diſtance. He does not deny we have 
perceptions of all theſe matters, but ſays we 
have no communion with the things them 
felyes nor can penctrate into them, and there» 
fore can know nothing of their exiſtence, our 
knowledge conſiſting wholly of perceptions 
exiſtent only in the mind: and ſince we 
find ſome perceptions totally diſſimilar from 
any thing in the objects exciting them, as 
colour, found, pain and pleaſure, how can 


a we aſſure ourſelves the reſt are not ſo like 


wiſe,, ſuch as magnitude, ſolidity, figure; 
ſituation and motion? Therefore for aught 
we can tell our perceptions may ariſe from 
other guĩſed objects than theſe. whereto, we 
attribute them, or perhaps may all flow con- 
tinually from one and the ſame ſource: and 
becauſe they poſſibly may, he concludes, by 
E 2 | 5 an 
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an inference common among perſons of lively 


imagination, that they certainly do. Thus 


the life of man turns out a meer viſion and 
deluſion. We dream of taking long journies, 
traverſing countries, encompaſſing the globe, 
but really never ſtir a foot from home: we 
pleaſe ourſelves with the thought of traverſing 
among an infinite variety of objects, whereas 
in good truth we fit in perpetual ſolitude hav- 


ing nothing but ourſelves to converſe with. 


For Hampſted hill you ſtand upon, Harrow, 
London, Blackheath, Banſtead Down - you 
ſee from thence are not thoſe enormous piles 
and maſſes lying miles aſunder from each 


other, as you ſuppoſe, but only perceptions 
haddled together into a mathematical point in 


zur mind; nor with your utmoſt ſtretch can 
you carry your eye an inch beyond yourſelf. 

But here occurs an objection from the re- 
gularity of perceptions ariſing upon the appli- 
cation of proper objects to excite them which 
ſeldom f te our expectation. When my 


fingers are cold, upon holding them to the 
fire 1 ſhall find them grow warm: if then I 
that 1 feel 4 real warmth from an imaginary 


„e neither fingers nor fire how comes it 


fre ? If I have neither mouth nor meat how 
$ it that I taſte the favour of viſionary 
roaſt beef? Oh!] ſays the right reverend, our 0 


perceptions” are thrown a pt us: __— an oak 
* r e R Ae . ble 
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ble intelligent Agent, who ſupplies them in 
ſuch regular order that they may ſeem to 
come in a chain of cauſes and effects. If you 
have a perception of cold in your fingers and 
of a fire in the room, this is followed by a4 
pereeption of approaching them to the 
fire, which again is followed by a per- 
ception of | warmth. © And this ſucceſſion 
of perceptions often extends to different per- 
ſons in order to keep up our intereourſe with 
one another. If you chance td perceive your- 
ſelf thirſty there ſucceeds a- perception of 
ringing the bell, this is ſucceeded by a per- | 
ception in your ſervant of- hearing his maſter A . 
ring and running up ſtairs to receive his or- 
ders, next in ſucceſſion comes your faney of 
feeing him ſtand i in the room, upon which 
tho' your have neither tongue nor voice you 
fancy yourſelf bidding him bring you ſome 
beer, then he inſtantly fancies he runs down 
and fetches up the mug, and laſtly your 
fancy of quenching your thirſt Cloſes 5 
beans wh imaginary ſcene. 5 
. Thus theſe two OO eker hs 
mind as an idle infignificant thing never ac- 
ting at all but always gaping and ſtaring at! 
what paſſes. Both equally diveſt her of all 
employment whatſoever tho'in different ways: 
one by finding other hands to compleat all her 
buſineſs for her and ſo leaving her no work to 
do: and the other by ſweeping away her 
E 3 whole 
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ble intelligent Agent, who ſupplies them in 
ſuch regular order that they may ſeem to 
come in a chain of cauſes and effects. If you 
have à perception of cold in your fingers and 
of a fire in the room, this is followed by a 
perception of approaching them to the 
fire, Which again is followed by a per- 

coCeption of warmth. And this ſucceſſion 
of perceptions often extends to different pers . 
ſons in order to keep up our intercourſe with 
one another. If you chance td perceive your- 
ſelf thirſty there ſueceeds a- perception of 
fringing the bell, this is ſucceeded by a per- 
ception in your ſervant of hearing his maſter S e 
ring and running up ſtairs to receive his or- 
ders, next in ſueceſſion comes your faney of 
feeing him ſtand i in the room, upon which 
tho your have neither tongue nor voice you 
fancy yourſelf bidding him bring you ſome 
beer, then he inſtantly fancies he runs down 
and fetches up the mug, and laſtly your 
fancy of quenching your thirſt dene ha. 
f whole i imaginary ſcene. © 
A. Thus theſe two OFT chjſteſent 65 
mind as an idle inſignificant thing never ac- 
ting at all but always gaping and ſtaring at 
what paſſes. Both equally diveſt her of all 
employment whatſoever tho in different ways: 
one by finding other hands to compleat all her 
buſineſs for her and ſo leaving her no work to 
* and the other by ſweeping away her 
E „„ whole | 
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whole ſtock of materials and fo leaving eg 
nothing to work upon. 111 
But tho they ſeem to tand directly in my 
way 1 have ſo little the ſpirit of oppeſition 
that I ſhall not endeavour to puſh, them if 1 
ean any how-ſlip by them, Wherefore. to 
avoid diſpute I ſhall not put myſelf upon the 
eountry leaving the matter in fue to a fair 
trial by my neighbours upon a full and fair 
examination--of ſuch evidence as their own 
expetienes ſhall offer. And as I find the opi- 
nions above cited have not made many con- 
verts mam weokind 1 ** not *. in mah 
pain for the verdict. 
In the mean while I ſhall venture to . 
upon theſe, Poſtulate: That the bodies We 
daily {ce and handle actually exiſt in as great 
variety of magnitudes forms and ſituations ag 
we commonly ſuppoſe, | and our operations 
upon them are of our on performance: that 
' Weſtminſter hall is bigger than - a/ nutſhell 
and the Moon - ſomewhat. higher than the 
weather- cock: that the cloaths I wear are not 
the ſame thing with the glaſs window I look 
at; that I hold a real pen and have a. real pa- 
per before me, that my hand would not write 
unleſs I moved it, that the thoughts I write 
down. are the products of my own labour and 
ſtudy; and that the ideas floating in my brann 
| you nen e nor outward 
| | action 
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action if I forbore to exert myſelf; All who 
are willing to grant me thus much may liſten | 
as long as they find me to their liking; the | 1 
teſt may turn their heads aſide! eee 
who build without a foundation. 
5. Vet upon ſecond thoughts I with theſe 
Wee eaſt a glance or two more upon 
me as they might poſſibly find ſomething 
turning to their account. For Who knows 
what effect the eharacters I draw upon paper 
may produce upon the ether within them! 
The rays of light reflected from thence ftrik< 
ing upon heir eyes may poſſibly excite ſen- 
ſory vibratiuncles affecting tlleir minds with , 
ſome little degtee of pleaſure; ; or” rolling | 
round their better ſhaped undetſtand ing may 
recoil again in mare improved forms exhi- 
biting uſeſul meaſures of conduct, and at the 
fame' raiſing motory Abtatluheles proper for 
carrying the fame into practice. Or on the 
other ſyſtem, who Knows- what a train of 
imaginations my perception of ſotibbling may 
rag after it? When we reflect how ready the 
mechatical members of our literary common- 
wealth are to entertain ideas of preſenting 
every thing they can get to the public it will 
not appear unlikely that ſome printer may fancy 
himſelf printing off the fancies I feem to write 
down, and then ſome bookſeller may fancy 
1 ſpreading open a book in his ſhop” 
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window; the next in ſucceſſion may be ſome 
idle paſſenger who having little elſe to do 


may fancy himſelf peruſing the pages, this 


perchance may introduee a perception of 
ſomething amꝑſing, or by great good luck of 
ſome uſeful; obſervation Which may poſſibly 
draw after it a Perception of benefit aal 

in the practice. Ie 10 311 185 ry 3-68 Af 

151 can light upon any little Th which 
— do xeal ſervice. to ſomebody or Other I 


care not thro what, channels it is conveyed:; 
Whether by the ordinary methods of perſua- 


ſion, illuſtration and. argumentation as com- 


monly apprehended, or by agitating the ſen- 


ſorial and motorial ether, or by beginning a 


ſucceſſion of perceptions. I trouble not my 


head for the means ſo thay: rere e 

the purpoſe intended; . 
Having thus ſlid thro' 8 —_ 09 
joſtling any body, which pleaſes me better 
than if I had overthrown half a dozen oppo- 
nents; and gotten behin them i into my for- 
mer track with an open road before me I ſhall 
een jog on ſoberly and quietly in queſt of 
whatever 1 can find deſerving notice. 
6. But notwithſtanding that we have 4 


| ſumed the mind an efficient cauſe we muſt ac- 


knowledge. ſhe has not ſtrength enough to do 
our buſineſs alone without ſome foreign help. 


Vert that Fs pretend | to dings the mind's inter- 
nal 
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nal efficacy, or to determine exactly how 
great or how ſmall it may be: for aught 1 
know ſhe may have force ſufficient to remove 
mountains could ſhe apply her force imme- 
diately to the whole width of their baſes; but 
this is not her caſe with æeſpect to the limbs 

employed in our ſervice. The old notion of 
the mind's exiſting like the eſtate of a copar- 
cener in law jargon per my and per tout, or 
being all in every part throughout the whole 
human frame has been long ſince exploded: 
we now reſt convinced that the mind does not 
act herſelf upon the limbs but draws them to 
and fro. by tendons, muſcles, - nerves and fi- 
bres, which latter our anatomiſts have traced 
to the brain where they find them grow, ſmal- 
ler and ſmaller till at laſt they quite loſe them 
thro” their extreme, minuteneſs: and tho' we 
cannot thoroughly agree where ſhe reſides yet 

. her place of reſidence be ſhe keeps 
conſtantly there in kingly ſtate, never making 
wanton excurſions to the toes or fingers but 
exerciſing her executive power upon them by 
che miniſtry of thoſe imperceptible fibres. 
Nc there needs not much argument to 

x that if you are to act upon bodies at a 
diſtance by ſome ſtring or other medium you 
cannot exert more ſtrength upon them than 
your medium will bear: conſequently the 
mind be ſhe as mighty as a giant can impart 

ö no 
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no more of her might to the limbs chan her 
fibres are capable of conveying: what could 
Goliah or Sampion do if you allowed them 
only a ſingle cobweb to work with? They 
would not have power to tir a ſiluer thimble; 
for if they went to (puſh; the ſtring would 
bend, if to pull, it would break, - Vet 
when: one toſſed his weavers' beam and the 
other carried the gates of Gaza, they per- 
formed their prodigious feats by tender fila. 
ments ſlighter than a cobweb, undilceratble 
Nee S l 1 I 

7. To ſolve this — wre are pile oY 
. that the human body is a moſt admi- 
rably contrived machine and by machinery 
a ſmall power may be made to perform the 
works of a greater: and we are ſhown 
ſtrings of bladders repreſenting the nerves, 
which upon blowing into them will fhorten 
confiderably and draw after them whatever 
hangs to the end of the ſtring. But let us 
confider what all your writers upon the me- 
chanical powers agree in, that no machinery 
whatever can leſſen the momentum neceſfary 
for performing any work required, which 
momentum is compounded of the ſtrength of 
moves: therefore if you would leſſen the 
power you muſt encreaſe the velocity in pro- 
9 to make the product of both when 
> multiplied 
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multiplied together equal. Thus à man by | 


help of a lever may raiſe double the weight 
he could lift by his own ſtrength, but then 
that end of the lever he holds muſt move 
double the ſpace the weight paſſes thro in 
riſing. I have: ſeen à curious engine com- 
pounded of heels ferews and pulleys where- 
by a lady with a ſingle hair of her head 
might raiſe à ſtane of nd ms 
the hair was faſtened to a wheel ſomething 
like the flyer ef a jack, and in raiſing the 
weight an inch the wheel turned round as 
many inches as there would have required 
hairs to lift 1 the ſtone en without any 


engine at all. 
Let us now xefle& 0 on the W * our 


works, for great 1 may call them compared 


to thoſe Tinder threads we have to work 
with, as likewiſe how ſuddenly we often 
perform them, and we ſhall ſcarce find time 
to make up for the deficiency of our ſtrength 
by an encreaſe of our velocity. I remem- 
ber when I attended a courſe of expert; 


ments at the univerſity we were told a man's 


greateſt ſtrength lay in the muſcles of his 
| hams, and in order to try their force an iron 

ring was ſcrewed into the floor having a 
pretty ſtrong cord tied to it; this one of the 
company wound round his waiſt, then ſtand- 


ing Ab Bs the ring and railing up his body 


broke 


— 
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broke the cord aſunder by main ſtrength. 
At the fame time our profeſſor told us that 
if a machine were contrived to move by 
weights and act with the foree exerted by all 
the muſcles of a man of ordinary ſize when 
he jumps from the ground, it would require 
a weight of I.think thirty thouſand pounds. 
Now ſuppoſe a perfon ſees a huge ſtone rolling 
directly towards him which he did not obſerve 
till it was juſt ready to ſtrike him, how nim- 
bly will he jump out of the way! But if the 
mind performed this leap by an inflation of 
bladders with her nitro-aerious breath ſhe 
muſt either give ſo ſtrong a puff as would 
burſt their flimſy coats into atoms like an ex- 
ploſion of gunpowder, or if ſhe breathed: in 
ſuch gentle manner as not to hurt them 'ſhe 
would want time for the length' of her puff: 
for the current of her breath muſt run at leaſt 
the ſpace of a mile to throw up the whole 
body an inch which cannot be conceived poſ- 
fible in { little an inſtant of time as between 
the diſcernment of the danger and fprin gin 
Yr of the feet from the e 
8. Wherefore'it ſeems more Aan en 
the mind has always ſome good friend at hand 
ready to aſſiſt her weakneſs, and the main of 
that ſtrength ſhe exerts upon the limbs comes 
from ſome other quarter than her own ſtore- 
ale. Whether this hel p flows from che 


ants 
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animal ſpirits ether or that unknown preſſure 
cauſing gravitation and coheſion, or what elſe 
you pleaſe tis no matter: but that there is 
another force within us beſides our on ca- 
pable of acting upon the muſcles we may be 
convinced by convulſive motions wherein the 
mind has no concern nor volition any ſhare, 
yet they ſometimes imitate and generally ex- 
ceed the vigour of our voluntary actions. 
Perhaps there lies a mighty weight of ſome 
ſubtile fluid thereon from our animal circula- 
tion and bearing conſtantly againſt the orifices 
of our nerves, but prevented from entring by, 
certain little ſliding valves kindly provided by 
nature for our uſe : the mind then has nothing 
more to do than draw aſide the valyes and in 
ruſhes the torrent. The mind in this caſe 
works like the miller of an overſhot mill, he 
has ſhoots lying over every one of his wheels 
ſtopped by flaſh- boards at their upper ends, 
againſt which the water lies bearing always 

ready to drive the wheels whenever it can 
find a paſſage: ſo the miller by drawing a 
little board which any child might pull, up 
with a finger, turns the ſtream upon this 
wheel or that as he pleaſes and twirls round a 
maſſive ſtone which he could not ſtir with 
both his arms. But as compariſons ſeldom 
g0 on all. four, the mill and the human ma- 


ohing. Aiken in one me the miller when 
he 


ks 2 13 
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he takes up his flaſhes lays them it may be on 
the bank, goes Whiſtling into his mill and 
thinks 80 Were 4d his griſt is ground, for the 
water will work on for ever unleſs he ſhuts it 
out again: but the valves uſed by the mind 
fall back again of themſelves when the mind 
withdraws her activity. Therefore if you 
would point with your hand at ſome object 
for any time you muſt continue to exert your- 
ſelf all the while : for the moment the mind 
forbears her volition, the valves cloſe, the 
ſtream ceaſes to flow upon the brachial muſ- 
cles, and the arm no longer ſupported falls 
16990 fide. Then again the likeneſs returns 
2 diforders in each: for ſhould an eel 
nde under any of the flaſh boards this 
might give the water a paſſage without any 
act of the miller: or ſhould ſome flood buoy 
them quite out of their places and pour down 

a larger ſtream than uſual the wheels might 
turn with more violence than the miller could 
throw upon them at other times. So ſome 
foulneſs of our juices may work under the 
valves keeping them open whether we will 
or no; or the boiling of a fever may ftretch 

Terr beyond their natural width and pto- 
| dts convulfions ſtronger than _ Ry me 
tin can effect 2 volition; 
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| 2 mill at work when and in what manner 
he pleaſes 3 we may with equal juſtice alctids 

eur actions to the performance of the mind 
becauſe it depends entirely upon her of what 
kind they {hall be, If we conſider them as 


acts of the mind they extend no further than 


to drawing back the valves whereof. ſhe re- 
mains the ſole efficient cauſe : if as acts of 
the man we may ſtill deem her an efficient 
cauſe, becauſe the other powers co-operating 
ſtand always ready in waiting for her direc- 
tion, and whatever happens afterwards follows 
. neceſſarily in the nerves muſcles or limbs in 
ne the motion by her firſt begun. 
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"97s "NDER the claſs of Tt cauſes l com- 
ß prehend all thoſe notices of our ſenſes 
and judgements of our underſtanding 
which direct us from time to time in every 
ſtep of our proceedings: : which is giving a 
larger compals than T believe Plato allowed 
ttlem, for he underſtood by an ideal cauſe 
only that plan or deſign of any work laid 1 in 
our own thought before we go about it. 
Thus when a painter draus 2 * he- 
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ther from ſome original or by his own fancy, 
he takes his idea either from the original 
ſtanding before him or from ſome archetype 
of his own invention. But beſides this arche- 
type I conceive other ideal cauſes neceſſary to 
finiſh the picture: our painter muſt have an 
idea of his canvaſs, his palat, his bruſhes, his 
colours, he muſt know where they lie, what 
they will do, and how to handle them; and 
muſt receive - freſh information continually 
from his eyes, his hands and his reflec- 
tion, or he will make but bungling work. 
Nor is this archetype wanting except only for 
works of deſign and contrivance: whether 
Plato received an ideal cauſe for all our com- 
mon actions I know not, but this nobody 
will deny me, that we cannot proceed in the 
leaſt of them without repeated directions 
from our ſenſes or reflection. We can neither 
walk nor write nor cut our victuals without 
uſing our eyes our feeling and applying ſome 
little degree of attention. Whatever we go 
about. we muſt have ſome notion. of the thing 
we mean to do and of the means or SAI 
x to perform it. 
2. Yet if we conſider, 2 how . 2 
part of our actions i 18. properly our own there 
will appear ſomething very myſterious and 
unaccountable in them: for we ſhall find that 


SL r g we. hae 0 idea 91 any one 
thing 
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thing we do nor of the manner how we do it. 
I have ſhown in my laſt chapter that we do 
not move our limbs ourſelves, and have ſup- 
poſed certain valves which open to let in the 
ſtream that moves them: I do not warrant 
this for a right account of the matter, having 
given it for want of a better, and until a bet- 
ter ſhall be given I may find excuſe for conti- 
nuing to uſe this. In a former place upon . 
the ſubject of voluntary reflection I have 
ſuppoſed certain channels by ſtopping ſome 
of whieh we can turn the current of our 
imagination into any courſe we like beſt: 
perhaps nature may have furniſh'd us with 
valves too here to ſerve us for ſtoppers. 
How little ſhare then of our mightieſt per- 
formances can we juſtly claim to ourſelves? 
Our own proper action, the action of our 
mind, extends no further than to opening 
the ' valves, nor perhaps ſo far neither; for 
ſhe may have little imperceptible fibres to 
pull them by. Yet ſhe neither ſees nor 
feels either valve or fibre, nor has any 
notion or perception of them: ſhe knows not 
how many they be, where they lie, nor to 
what they faſten. 
If the maſter of a large fancy had his 
ſtudy hung round with bells, one reaching 
to the drefling room, another to the nurſery, 
another to the kitchen, another to the ſtable, 
Vor. 1. F f and 
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and ſo to each of his offices; when he went 
to uſe them, beſides his knowledge of the 
perſon he would call he muſt know the 
proper bell, in what quarter of the room it 
hangs; common ſence muſt direct him that 
he is to ſtretch out his hand to the handle 
and pull downwards rather than lift up, and 
his eye muſt guide the motion of his hand in 
taking hold: for were the bells newly put 
up and he not inſtructed in their ſeveral uſes, 
or were he left quite in the dark, he might 
pitch upon the wrong as well as the right 
and fetch-up the cook when he defired to ſee 
my lady or wanted to eee pos 91) * — 
man. 
Tn like fiſhion' the- cloſet of our mind i is 
hung round with multitudes of ſtrings reach- 
ing to the eyes, the mouth, the hands, the 
feet and every member of our body: we 
know not their number, their fituation, nor 
the member to which they reſpectively be- 
| long; we know not which lies on the right- 
mie or tlie left, in the cieling or the floor, 
3 | before or behind; nor the manner in which 
we muſt proceed to work, whether by puſh-- 
ing or pulling, by lifting -up or weighing 
E down, by ſcrewing, ' turning, or driving as 
| b with the ſtroke of a hammer. Vet have 
Vue all our limbs perfectly at command, we 


4 them upon ſervices which _F do not 
2 1 5 fail 


l en, ®@ : 

fail to execute according to our expectations, | | 

and all this without knowing what we do to 

compaſs our intentions. We feel a deſire of 

helping ourſelves with victuals, and ſtrait out | 

arm ſtretches out towards the diſh ; we want 

to be on the other fide the room, and inſtant- 

ly our foot ſteps forward to convey us. 
Whence then have we this ſurprizing dex- 
terity in a ſtate of utter darkneſs? Ho 
do we eſcape perpetually making egregious 

blunders ? How comes it that we never pull 

the wrong ſtring fince we cannot diſcern or 
diſtinguiſh them from one another? How 
comes it that we never kick about with our 
legs when, we. would handle with our arms, 
that we do not toſs up our noſe inſtead of 
turning our eyes, that we do not loll out our 

tongue when we go to chew our meat? To 
ſuch, queſtions as theſe. I can give no other 
anſwer than by an exclamation. How won- | 
derfull are the works of nature! how admis | 
rable her contrivance in all parts of this our | 
human machine] exceeding the ſkill of man 
to find out, the utmoſt ſtretch of our under. 
Soho to.comprehend ! 1 

3. But here perhaps Dr. Hartley, i 5 be 

not gone out of hearing, may give me a Hip, 
and call out Prithee friend do not think to 
ſhip ſo eaſily by me; I muſt ſtop you with a 
remark. or two upon your laſt obſervation. 

8 F 2 Vo 
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You ſay the mind draws her valves without 
any diſcernment of what ſhe does, therefore 


their opening is not owing to diſcernment 


ſince it may be effected without any: but 
you require an ideal cauſe for every action 
of the mind, therefore muſt not we conclude 
that this motion of the valves is not an act of 
the mind but of ſome corporeal agent which 


can act by impulſe without any idea at all? 


You admit that thoſe diſcernments we have 
are not of the action nor of the inſtrument 
primarily employed but of ſome remote con- 


ſequence worked thereby. You have an idea 
of ſpeaking but none of the meaſures you 
muſt take to perform it: therefore you have 
not an adequate ideal cauſe, becauſe' your 
idea does not take in the valves opening to 


the muſcles of your mouth and - tongue, 
which valves you muſt nevertheleſs draw up 
before you can bring out your words. May 


not we then preſume that diſcernment is not 
the cauſe but concomitant of action, or co- 
effect of the ſame cauſe, given us for our en- 
tertainment rather than uſe in directing our 


conduct; and we are led only to eſteem it 


the cauſe of our motions by ſeeing it con- 
ſtantly preceed them? juſt as we ſay the 


ſwallows bring us ſummer becauſe they 


come always before it; not that they have 


any n in len * 80 our days, ripening 


EO our 
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our corn or | producing other effect of ſum- 
mer. eee e 
You may remember 1 have told you of a 
German of great repute among our brethren 
of the faculty, who afſerts that all our auto- 
matic motions, that is, our motions purely 
mechanical, ſueh as the circulation of the 
blood and other juices, were originally volun- 
tary: ſo that the child before birth works 
out that whole plan of animal oeconomy 
which is to ſupport and ſerve him during his 
ſtate of manhood, by his own induſtry du- 
ring his ſtate of geſtation. If you will not 
believe this outlandiſh man believe your own 


ſenſes. Your breath comes and goes of its 


. own accord when you do not think of it, 
when you do, it ſeems your own act: for 
upon the lungs being full you perceive them 
uneaſy which puts you upon. puffing: out their 
contents; upon their becoming empty you 
feel a 'want of freſh air, which urges you to 
draw in a ſupply. In ſound ſleep fainting or 
extacy the lungs continue their play, which 


you muſt allow they do mechanically at a | 


time when the mind remains wholly ſenceleſs 
and inactive: while awake and well your 
lungs make their ſtrokes at regular and equal 
intervals if you let them alone, yet you may 
lengthen, ſhorten, accelerate or retard their 


motions as often as you pleaſe to interfere. 
3 5 . . 
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© To read the lon g periods of Demoſthenes or 
Cicero you muſt ſtretch them far beyond 


their natural length: to make your ſtops 


rightly, to lay your accents or emphaſes pro- | 
perly you muſt break, encreaſe or abate of 
their violence from time to time as occaſion 
hall require. All this the young ſchoolboy 
muſt learn to do with laborious application 
of mind, but you who have been long enured 
to the work I ſuppoſe perform it fo eaſily 
that, upon having attended cloſely to the 
ſence of your author for a while, you cannot 
afterwards reſolve with yourfelf whether it 
were your own particular volition or ſore 
mechanical power that accommodated the 
length of your breath to the length of your 
| ſentences, and the checks the ſtrength and 
ſoftneſs of that to your various ene 
of voice. N 5 
SBince then we 80 our automatic a vo- 
Nader actions ſo ſimilar as that we cannot 
well diſtinguiſh | them aſunder; ſince what 
was once voluntary becomes afterwards auto- 


matic and what we ſometimes acknowledge 5 


mechanical appears at others an effect of de- 
fign: may not we fairly conclude them both 
of the ſame kind, effected alike by the mu- 
| tual action of vibratiuncles, and that our. 
| diſcernment i is not a direction to us what we 


ſhall do but a e only of what will be 
done? 


— 
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| done? For cd needs; volition to produce an 
event that may as well come to paſs without 
it? The region of our active ether extends 
much wider than the proſpect of the mind ſo 
that ſhe ſees a part only and not the whole of 
What paſſes there: the tides which lie near 
enough to excite perception in the fœtus may 
remove further off upon the growth of the 
body; and thoſe which ordinarily roll a little 
beyond our ken may be brought within diſ- 
tance by attention. In both caſes the vibra- 
tiuncles whether near or remote hold on their 
courſe. after the ſame manner: the only dif- 
ference i is this, in one caſe we diſcern them, 
or as you call it, the ideas they exhibit, in 
the other we do not. When we ſee what is 
doing preparatory to action we judge it volun- 
tary, when we know nothing of os matter 
ve account it automatic. 
4. Now againſt this ſecond attack I hall 
make the, ſame defence as I. did upon the 
former, namely, by an appeal to my neigh- 
| bours, deſiring them to determine the matter 
| between us: and that they may have ſome par- 
ticular caſe to judge upon I ſhall offer them a 
feigned iſſue in imitation of thoſe directed 
out of the court of chancery. Suppoſe the 
mind of a man ſeparated from his body with- 
out any of thoſe diſeaſes, accidents or diſ- 
orders in the latter which ordinarily bring on 
"4 our 
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72 22 Ideal Cauſes. | 'Chap 4. 
our diffolution : let the limbs, the muſcles, 
the fibres, the Juices, the ether, if any ſuch 
there be, remain in the ſame ſtate as before : : 


how would this body behave after the ſepara- 
tion? I in my declaration muſt aver that tho' 


the pulſe might continue to beat, the animal 


ſecretions be carried on and the lungs to play, 


it would do nothing further its palate in ſome 


few hours might come into that ſtate which 
affects us with hunger, but having no ſenſa- 
tion it would not call for dinner, walk down 
ſtairs, ſit at table, help itſelf to victuals, nor 
converſe with the company. The Doctor 
in his plea, to be conſiſtent with himſelf muſt 
inſiſt that it would perform all this and every 
thing elſe one might expect from a reaſonable 
creature: and thus the Pins is n to an 
iffue. 3 
1 the court ſhould nk it n | 
their dignity. to take cognizance of a fiftitious 
caſe which never actually happens, I ſhall 
preſent them with one that may have fallen 
under their own obſervation. - Have they 
never ſeen a careleſs nurſe ſitting by candle 


light with a young baby in her arms, gabbling 


among her goſſips without attention to her 
charge? The child ſtretches out its hand to 
play with the candle and upon touching the 
flame inſtantly ſnatches it away, crying and 
e as if its little 3 would break. 

| | i Roy 
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Here then was a volition, that is in the doc- 
tor's language, a certain ſtate of the ſenſory 
vibratiuncles proper to agitate ſuch motory as 
would have continued the motion of the 
hand until the fingers had graſp'd the ſnuff. 
What then breaks: off this motion and turns 
it to a contrary ;- is it ſolely the action of the 
flame in putting the tide of vibratiuncles into 
a new courſe? or is it the ſmart felt by the 
child which influences-it to exert its activity 
in a different manner ? But the diſcernment 
of pain belongs confeſſedly to the mind alone: 
how different notions ſoever we may have of 
colour, magnitude, diſtance, all who have 
ſeriouſſy thought upon the matter unani- 
mouſly agree to place the ſenſation of pain 
in the mind itſelf, not in any objects, organs 
or fluids contributing to excite it. This then 
is the queſtion waiting for a determination; 
and if there ſhould be hands holden up on both 
ſides Iſhall demand a diviſion, As many as are 
of opinion that the ſaul-leſs body above men - 
| tioned would neither eat nor drink nor talk 
like other folks; or that the child were it 
not for the ſence of pain would ſtill go on to 
play with the candle a its fingers were 
burnt, come along with me: as many as are 
of the contrary, turn back yy after the | 
dender . 
Pine "ah 


vw. 


better acquainted. with their mir 
inner part of their conſtitution wherewith 
it has immediate intercourſe, in hopes they 


* 1 or I a we > may go each his fie | 


way. without being ſollicitous for the ſucceſs 
of our cauſe, as we need not alter our mea». 


' ſures! according to the verdict. He well 


knows how ſtrong. the tide of vibratiuncles 
runs which. ſets the fingers a ſcribbling, and 
that it would be labour loſt to endeavour at 
ſtopping them: and indeed why ſhould he 


deſire to do fo unleſs he ſees-them running in- 


dangerous currents? Nor can I find reaſon 
or purſuing a different plan upon either prin- 


ciples;; my deſign drives at bringin g men 


ind and that 


may ſtrike out ſome light therefrom which 


may direct them to the better management of 


their lacnlties. CI I ſhall be ſo happy as to 
ſucceed. in any ſingle inſtance of an addition 


to their ſtock of uſeful knowledge it is all one 


whether this improves their judgement and 


puts them upon thinking or acting for them- 


ſelves, or whether it agitates their ether into 


ſalutary vibratiuncles which ſhall do their bu- 


ſineſs for them whether they will or no. I ſhall 
find my intention equally anſwered in both 
caſes and the ſervice I may do will aſc to the 


fame amount in the upſhot. 5 5 


Upon a review of this whole vr ad ihe 


aut entring into a nice diſquiſition of what 
. motions 


* 
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motions are of our own operation and what 
purely mechanical, we may juſtly conclude 


that in all voluntary actions the mind muſt have 
a diſcernment, if not of the very act ſhe per- 
forms, yet of ſome bodily motion or other 
diſtant conſequence effected thereby: and: for 
the moſt part we take continual direction 
from our ſenſes, our judgement and our expe- 
rience, ſhaping the manner of our proceed- 
ings according to the notices they afford us: 
which juſtiſies me in ne Weener n 
n cauſes of action 
But as it is a hard matter to 80 every 
body many people perhaps will chide me for 
ſtaying ſo long to talk with the e What 
a pothe do you make, ſay they, aboot: no- 
thing! what a deal of pain to convince us the 
ſun ſhines at noon- day] Every child ſees that 
we cannot move without the direction of our 
ſenſes. Common ſence and common experi- 
ence inform us that we never diſcourſe with- 
out a notion of conveying our thoughts to 
one another; that we never do any thing 
without having an idea of OA we 
would be alt. | : 
In excuſe to this cebukia I "ua leave to * 
ſerve that we do not always advert to what 
wie perfectly know and in reaſoning upon ab 
ſtruſe matters often miſtake for want of re- i 


flection upon things we are extremely well 
acquainted 
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ainted with. Therefore they may look 
upon me not as unveiling. a ſecret unknown 
to them before but as pointing out an obſer- 
vation they cannot fail of making themſelves 
upon ſueh notice; and defiring them to bear 
in mind as an axiom to be employed upon 
further occaſion That we have ideal cauſes 
of our proceedings and ſhape our actions from 
time to time according to the models by them 
exhibited. Beſides they may pleaſe to re- 
member I told them in my introduction that 
my architecture partakes of the military kind: 
1 muſt provide againſt attacks as well as for 
commodious habitation. And by another 
figure I compared the land of metaphyſics to 
2 wilderneſs abounding in by- paths and intri- 
tricate mazes: while we travel the plain road 
common ſence we ſhall meet with pro- 
found ſpeculatiſts who will every now and 
then be drawing ſome of the company aſide 
into the wood: therefore it behoves us to get 
acquainted with all the turnings and wind- 
ings before hand that we may know where 
to look for our loſt ſheep. and how to bring 
them back again. In the mean while thoſe 


who were not inveigled may fit down upon 


the turf until they ſee us come out of the 
buſhes again, and their good nature no doubt 
will pardon an excurſion that was needleſs to 
x (hour but * * their fellow travellers. 
Such 
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Such ee may poſſi hly occur more 
da: once, we may be put to prove that ſnow 
is white, that we know our own houſes, or 
remember any thing happening to us 
yeſterday: and upon theſe occaſions we muſt 
take the method we have done already of ſub- 
mitting ourſelves to a trial by jury. There 
is no more received rule in logic than this 
Againſt perſons denying principles there is no 
argumentation: when we have to deal with 
an adverſary of this caſt all pleadings are vain; 
ve mult proceed directly to an iſſue appealing 
to common ſence and experience for the 
truth of our principle, after ſtripping it of 
all that ſophiſm and equivocation wherewith 
it has been artfully overclouded, and re- 
ducing the queſtion in diſpute to a naked fact 
or ſingle probes which e . can 
en of and ann 2 
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-AVING in my liſt of cauſes ene 


a particular claſs to the final I hall! 


treat of them diſtinctly tho' in reality they 
are a ſpecies of the ideal, as the latter are of 
our r ideas | in — B or — ideas paſs in 
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review before us which have no ſhare at all 
in our actions: and many ſerve us for a 
guidance in our conduct which yet did not 
prompt us to purſue it. While we ſtand talk - 
ing at a window paſſengers may go by with- 
out drawing our attention; we ſee them move 
along but do nothing different nor in a dif- 
ferent manner from what we ſhould have 
done had they not appeared: the ſight of our 


companion and our knowledge of language 


direct us which way to turn our head and 
how to expreſs ourſelves: theſe ideas per- 
haps we had before we entred upon our diſ- 
— which we do not begin till another 


icles ariſes, probably of entertainment or of 
giving or receiving ſome information. When 


a man walks he may ſee buſhes growing by 
the wayſide, cows graſing in the field, birds 
flying i in the air, without regarding or mak- 


ing any uſe of the notices they offer: theſe 
then are part of his ideas but not ideal cauſes, be 


which are the ſhape of his path and ſeveral 
marks whereby he knows his way; yet 
neither are theſe the final cauſe but health, 
exerciſe, diverſion, bufineſs or ſome other 
end he propoſes to himſelf in walking. 
This final cauſe we commonly ſtile the 


5 . by a metaphor taken from me- 


chanical engines which cannot play without 
ſome ſpring \ or other mover to ſet them at 
work: 


V 
. * 4 
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work : and becauſe we find action uſually 
follows upon the ſuggeſtion of proper mos 
tives therefore we conceive them moving the 
mind to exert herſelf. Thus by a like figure 
| we hear her frequently compared to a ba- 
lance and the motives to weights hanging in 
either ſcale. But if we will apply this com- 
pariſon to the mind I think it ſuits her bet- 
ter in the exerciſes' of her underſtanding 
than in her volitions : for *tis the judgement 
poizes the motives in its ſcale to try which 
of them preponderate, nor does volition enſue 
until the weight be determined. | 
Some there are who will not allow the 
mind to act upon motives at all, or at leaſt 
aſſign her a limitted power which ſhe exer- 
ciſes ſometimes of acting againſt or without 
them or of giving them a weight which does 
not naturally belong to them: they ſay ſhe 
plays tricks with her balance, like a juggling 
ſhopkeeper who ſlides his little finger flily 

along one ſide of the beam and by preſſing 
upon it makes twelve ounces of plumbs draw 
up a pound of lead. Tt muſt be owned to 
our ſhame that we too frequently practice 
theſe ſcurvy tricks to cheat thoſe wh have 
dealings with us, and what is more fatal, to 
cheat ourſelves into error and miſchief but I 
hope to make it appear in due time that this is 
We not by a free will of indifference over- 
us powering 
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powering the force of - our- motives, but by 
privately - ſlipping in or ſtealing out the 
weights in either ſcale, which we often get 
a habit of doing ſo covertly that we are Wo 
aware of the fraud ourſelves. | 

2. Now how ſhall we manage to ſteer 
aalely between two oppoſite extremes? The 


Jinn Hartley and Berkeley would not 


allow * mind an efficient cauſe of her own 
actions: the maintainers of indifference make 
— not 8 the efficient cauſe of her actions 
but of. their cauſes too, for they will have 


it that her activity ſupplies the place I be 
n or gives force to motives. 


\ ſhall remark in the firſt place has: thay 
diſtinguiſh between acting and chooſing, to 
which latter only they aſcribe the priviledge 


of indifference. Whether. ſuch diſtinction 


has any foundation in nature I have already 
ſuggeſted ſome reaſons to queſtion, and may 
canvaſs the point more thoroughly hereafter 


when a proper occaſion ſhall offer. But ſince 
they admit we never proceed to action with- 


out motives, that our choice ſometimes ariſes 


from the deciſion of our Judgement 1 without 
. "or! interpoſition, and that motives often 
| operate. ſo forcibly. we cannot reſiſt them: 
this is going a great way and it will be but 
one little ſtep further to ſhow that acting 
5 e our hens: A acting a as well as upon our 
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limbs: which will entitle us to enquire upon 
the ſubject of thoſe choices we make in con- 
ſequence of ſomething done by ourſelves, 
whether ſome motive does not influence us in 
every thing we do towards bringing on the 
determination ĩ 
In the next place 1 mould. beg — to aſk 
them how. they become ſo well acquainted: 
ith. their own actions beforehand as to lay 
hemes and plans for their future conduct 
and depend upon their adherence thereto? 1 
ſuppoſe they do not pretend to the ſpirit of 
propheey, and without that I do not ſee how W 
we can know any future event otherwiſe than 
by our knowledge of the cauſes: for an event 
independent on antecedent cauſes muſt remain 
_ abſolutely contingent until it comes to pals, 
Vet do they lay claim to commendation for 
their ſteadineſs in adhering to their plan: 
the mind then muſt remain indifferent during 
the whole time of ſuch adherence, elſe they 
would forfeit their claim which they reſt ſole- 
ly upon the right exerciſe of this privilege: 
For did not the mind retain her freewill of 
indifference either to keep or to break a reſo- 
lution already taken, how much ſoever We a 
might applaud them for reſolving we coals 
owe them no applauſe for performing. | 
o Then as to their reſting the merit of ae- 
tions ſolely upon the due uſe of this freedom 
VOL. F. G at 
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of indifference Vinho which, ſay they, we 
| ſhall have no room to praiſe or blame, to re- 
ward or /puniſh : have patience and perhaps 
in the ſequel of theſe enquiries we may find 
other ſources of diſtributive juſtice beſides 
this privilege. What if we ſhould diſcover 
approbation and cenfure ſo little inconſiſtent 
with the efficacy of motives that they act 
themſelves as ſuch, and become due ſolely 
for the influence they are likely to have upon 
or behaviour. © 

But as I find the work of improving my 
own knowledge much more agreeable to my 
taſte than that of battling the opinions of 
others, I ſhall leave my antagoniſts in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their indifference for the preſent if 
they ſtill think fit to claim it after all the 
evidence produced againſt their title by Mr. 
Locke: and ſhall proceed in my confidera- 
tion of final cauſes in hopes thereby to kill 
two birds:with one ſtone. For while in pur- 
ſuit of my journey minding only my on 
buſineſs I may happen to diſcover motives for 
every ſpecies of action, and then indifference 
muſt quit the field of courſe as having no- 
thing to do there. Nor can we take a better 


method for the recovery of our right than by 
encloſing the whole conteſted ground piece 
vw ub until there be not a * _ where- 
on 


on the liberty of indifference) may reſt ns 
ew: 71 
e prevent miſtakes when 1 ſpeak of 
the” efficacy of motives and of their moving 
the mind to exert herſelf I defire it may be 
' underſtood that theſe are figurative expreſ- 
ions';z and I do not mean thereby to deny 
the efficacy of the mind or to aflert any mo- 
tion force or impulſe imparted to her from 
the motives, as there is to one billiard ball 
from another upon their ſtriking: but only 
to obſerve that motives give occaſion to the 
mind to exert her endeavours in 
whatever they invite her to, which ſhe dies 
by her own inherent activity, not by any 
power derived from them. And all man- 
kind underſtand the matter ſo except perhaps 
ſome few perſons of uncommon ſence and 
ſuperfine underſtandings. When the poet 
makes Belinda aſk What mov d my mind with 
youthful lords to roam? would he have you 
believe that vanity, pleaſure, defire of con - 
queſt, hope of an advantageous match, or 
any other motive you can aſſign made all 
thoſe motions contained in the idea of roam» 
ing. No ſurely, it was the lady herſelf by 
her own vigour and ſprightlineſo. When 
- The ſets down to her toilet unnumbered trea» 
ſures ope at once. What opes the treaſures? 
| ke 60 the * with her hands, not with 
G 2 her 
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mA deſire of tiffing out her miſtreſs in a kill- 
ing attire. And it is this agency of the mind 
which denominates an action ours, for what- 
ever proceeds from other efficient cauſes does 
not belong to us. Therefore you ſee when 
the maid had Sylphs to work for her he de- 
ſeribes the performance tho done by her 
hands to them inſtead of her, And * 8 


prais d for labours not her own. - 


is Nobody will deny that we e 
act upon motives, that we follow where 
they lead us, and that we ſhould have acted 
otherwiſe had they not preſented or had 
other motives appeared in the oppoſite ſcale 
to outweigh them. How many people flock 
to hear Handel play upon the organ ! they 
follow him to the Haymarket, to Covent 


Garden, to the Foundling Hoſpital; had he 


not been to perform they never would have 
ſtirred from home, but if their Doctor had 


told them that going abroad might prove fa- 


tal to their health they would have forborn. 
Therefore motives have a natural efficacy to 
put us upon action and we need no other 
ſpring to move us ſo long as we have ſtore of 
them; nor need we fear the want of a conti - 


nual ſupply when we conſider how many oc- 


caſions of life, of amuſement, of buſineſs we 
have to „ for and how many idle fancies 


, 


; ut 
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But we run into frequent miſtakes concern; 
ing the operation of motives for want of firſt 
ſettling accurately with ourſelves what they 
be. A motive I conceive is the proſpect of 
ſome end actually in view: of the mind at the 
time of action and urging to attain it : where- 
as we are apt to take for motives any reaſons 
ve can alledge in juſtification of our conduct. 
If any body ſhould aſæ why you make your 
ſtated meals of breakfaſt dinner and ſupper 
every day, I warrant you would anſwer why, 
could not live without eating. But reflect 
a little with · yourſelf. Do you think of ſtarv- 
ing every time you run-down ſtairs to dinner? 
Do not you go becauſe you are hungry, be- 
cauſe you like the victuals, becauſe you will 
not make the family wait, becauſe it is your 
uſual hour? How then can the preſervation 
of life, which is the fartheſt of any thing 
from your thoughts, be your motive of eat- 
ing ? If you would diſſuade a debauchee from 
his courſes you tell him of | the: diſcredit he 
will bring upon himſelf from all wiſe and ju- 
dicious perſons: yet he ſtill goes on as be- 
fore, and this you call acting againſt a pow- 
erful motive. But is it ſo in fact with him? 
Perhaps the approbation of your muſty ſober 
fellows weighs nothing in his eſtimation, he 
| * no FORD —— his * beſides the 
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gratification of ap petite; therefore he follows 


the only motive inclining him to action. 


4. But as Hermogenes was a ſinger even 
when he did not ſing; and the cobler re- 
tains his appellation after he has ſhut up his 
ſtall and fits among his fellow topers at tho 
two-penny club: ſo motives ſtill - preſerve 
their character with us while they lie dormant 
in the box and do not operate in the ſcale, 
If we know a man has covetouſneſs or ambi- 
tion we impute all his actions to that motive: 
ſo that a politician cannot take an airing but 
we ſuppoſe him going on ſome. deep deſign, 
nor a miſer ſtep into his cloſet but we con- 
clude him counting over his bags. But be- 
fides our general motives of conduct we have 
many little deſires and whimſies which come 
in every now and then for a ſhare of our mo- 
tions; and unleſs we get acquainted with 


theſe we-cannot account for 'a man's behavi- 


our in particular inſtances, 

Few of us I hope nd whthous ame pru- 
dential motives in ſtore, and thoſe being the 
moſt creditable we would willingly aſcribe 


all our motions to them, not obſerving what 


other inducements may ſlip in unawares to 
weigh down the ſeale or ſo cover it as to 


leave no admittance for any thing elſe: for 


inclination and humour ſo mimic the garb 
and puree of reaſon that we take them for 
her 
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her very ſelf, Sometimes two motives occur 
together both inciting to the ſame action, 
and in this caſe we cannot rightly tell to 
which it belongs; becauſe we. can judge the 
efficacy of cauſes no otherwiſe than by their 
effects. This laſt deceit is greatly promoted 
by that aptneſs of inclination to draw reaſon 
after her, not as a friend to conſult with but 
as an advocate to ſupport her cauſe : for rea- 
ſon, which ought always to keep upon the 
bench, too often deſcends to the bar, and 
- then we take her arguments for judgements 
of coutt and applaud ourſelves for having paid 
them a due obedience. When the miniſter 
labours to extend the prerogative which he 
has under his own management, he thinks 
himſelf all the while purſuing the public 
good: when the parſon vexes his pariſhioners 
with lawſuits, he good man would be con- 
tented with his preſent income but he muſt not 
injure his ſucceſſors: when the young girl 
chooſes her mate for black eyes, white teeth, 
a frolic air and ſprightly prattle, the deſpiſes all 
mercenary views and pays regard only to 1 
merit and happineſs. 

In ſhort we ſhall find it extremely difficult 
: ian care and circumſpection to 
know our real motives, as well in general 
what ſtock. of them we have as what weighed 
with. us * every road occaſion. For 


G 4 we 
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ve ſeldom attend to our motive at the inſtant 
of its operation, and if we go to recall it af- 
terwards to our reflection another ſhall ſtart 
up in its place. Nor do we know the true 
weight of our motives before trial. While 
we hold them in the ſcale of contemplation 
they feel exceeding heavy whereupon we con- 
fidently form reſolutions of bearing pain, en- 
countering dangers and ſurmounting difficul- 
ties, ſuppoſing that our motive faſtened there- 
ta, like lead to a bludgeon, will give it a force 
that ſhall bear down all oppoſition; but when 
the time of action comes they are found want- 
ing in * ne * W _ a oe 

Wer 
| There i is a ee as That we SR 
other folks corn by our own buſhel: there: 
fore we wander at their proceeding When run- 
ning in a different channel from our own, 
becauſe we judge of their ſentiments by thoſe 
we feel ourſelves. © One is apt to cry, I 
ſhould have done otherwiſe had I been in 
ſuch a one's place, that is, had you had the 
ſame materials, abilities or opportunities as 
he: but are you ſure you ſhould have acted 
- Otherwiſe had you had the ſame notions, 
Ways of thinking and matives too without any 
mixture of thoſe you, no poſſeſs: For our 
deſires vary as much as our faces, and what 


works powerfully upon one may have no. in- 
— fluence 
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| fluence at all upon another. If we ſee a per- 
ſon bringing great damage upon one who has 
never offended him without any inducement 
either of pleaſure or profit to himſelf, we 
ſtand in aſtoniſhment. that any body can be- 
have ſo abſurdly without the leaſt motive to 
urge him; and aſcribe his proceedure to meer 
perverſeneſs of Will. For we find no motives 
in our own ſtorehouſe that could engage 
him: reſentment, gratification of ſome ap- 
petite or ſelf- intereſt may have ſurprized us 
ſometimes into unwarrantable actions, but we 
feel no temptation to do miſchief for miſ- 
chiefs ſake and therefore can conceive no ſuch 
in another. But there are tempers with 
whom miſchief itſelf acts as a powerfull mo- 
tive; ſome diſpoſitions there are utterly void 
of humanity whoſe place is ſupplied by a 
love of injuſtice and cruelty : even freak and 
wantonneſs may do much upon a mind where 
there is no conſideration: either of benevo- 
lence or prudence to weigh againſt them. 

. Motives frequently introduce and give 
life to one another. Your coachman entred 
into your ſervice for alivelihoad, this led him 
to obey your orders, which directed him to 
take care of your horſes; this put him 
upon etoviding hay for them, and that in- 
duced him to enquire here the beſt was to 
n While on his way to 69: market he 
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thinks of nothing but the ſhorteſt road to get 
thither ; this therefore is the ſole motive he 
has now in view: but if the prior motives 
had not operated none of the ſubſequent 
would have had any influence upon him. 
large actions tending to ſome diſtant end not 
preſently accompliſhed, which conſiſts of | | 

under parts and admits many bye actions not | 
belonging to the principal. He that travels 
to York goes moſt likely upon ſome buſineſs : 
he divides his journey into ſeveral ſtages and 
while upon each thinks of nothing but getting 
well to his inn: this then is his motive for 
the time. On the road he finds himſelf 
weary and alights, or thirſty and ſtops at the 
enters into diſcourſe with the paſſengers in 
going along, or ſtands ain to look at ſome 
agnificent building. All theſe have ſeparate 
motives of their on; refreſhment, thirſt, 
amuſement or curioſity, which bear no * 

0 to his main deſign. 

While we work or 3 we 
ofren change our poſture, turn our eyes and 
make many fide motions having no connection 
with the purpoſe we are about. But have we 
not motives for thoſe excreſcencies of action? 
We feel ourſelves uneaſy in one poſture and 
. „ ir foranother, we look out 
for 
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for new objects becauſe thoſe before us have 
cloyed our eyes, we find ſome trifling amuſe- 
ment in every exerciſe of our activity. For 
employment ſeldom ſo totally engages us as 
to fill up all the ſpaces of our time, but reſt- 
leflneſs whimſy or habit come in to ſupply 
the vacancies. The buſy mind of man can- 
not lie a moment inactive: ſhe. works inceſ- 
ſantly with both her faculties while awake, 
and if her weightier motives ſuſpend their ac- 
tion ever ſo little ſome lighter will ſlip in to 
keep her in play: for ſhe has often been com- 

ed to an exceeding fine balance that will 
turn with the ſlighteſt hair when nothing lies 
in the oppoſite ſale ; and ſhe has her drawers 
ſtocked. with the grains of Toney as well as 
the pounds of reaſon;; — 

Wbile one motive urges to 4 angther. 
may model the ſhape of it. When a grave 
divine and powdered fop.enter the room to- 
gether, civility prompts them alike, to pay 
their compliments to the company, but de- 
cency leads one to a ſober manly deportment 
and affectation drives the other into a mincing 
ſtep, a fantaſtic air «nd, an n of : 
_ expreſſion. 

The deſigns that generate our dannn ac- 
tions take time in the forming, we ſee them 
grow by degrees to maturity and have leiſure 


them: 0 the ideas cauſing 
| our 
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our leſſer motions, like lightning, flaſh, firike 


and vaniſh ; they paſs ſo ſwiftly- we cannot 
get a look at them nor remember their ex- 


iſtence. Beſides, our weighty motives having 
the largeſt influence upon our lives, deſerve 
our greateſt regard, and we commonly apply 
our whole attention to them, overlooking all 


te reſt ſo far as ſcarce to know we have any 


ſuch belonging to us or to miſtake them for 
ſomething elſe. Therefore we ſay The mo- 
tive of prudence, but the impulſe of fancy, 
the force of habit, or the ſally of imagina- 
tion: and ſometimes term the motion of theſe 
latter mechanical, ſuppoſing volition had no 
ſhare in them, or at other times aſcribe them 


to the privilege of indifferenee for want of 


diſcerning the motive that made a difference 


between one idle motion and another. But 


whoever deſires a thorough acquaintance with 
the mind ought to beſtow ſome thoughts 


upon her little motives ſince they have ſo con- 


ſiderable a ſhare in our actions, and if we are 
not aware of them will ſo cover the ſcale as 


to prevent the weighty motive from re- enter- 
ing, or flip in at improper times, thereby 


producing a total avocation from the buſinefs 


eee of our 
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tain magic that ſeems to alter "the: condition 
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of our motives: they fluctuate and vary unac- 


countably, fading and regaining their co- 


lours, loſing and retrieving their weight. as. 


idea that yeſterday appeared vivid and. ſtrong 
ſhall to day ſhow no ſign of vigour at all: 


we ſtill ſee it in the ſame form and poſition of | 
parts as before, but it looks pale and lifeleſs 


and feels as nothing in our hand. A thing 
we were extremely fond of at one time we 
care not a pin for at another, what we admire 
this hour we deſpiſe the next. Even virtue 
and pleaſure have their ſeaſons of engaging 
not only as they appear or diſappear to our 
thoughts but when we have a full and diſtinct 
view of their features we do not always find 
them ſtrike upon us with equal allurement. 


This fluctuation of our motives I believe 


has opened another door to the notion of a 


freewill of .indifference ; for obſerving that 


the mind does not always proceed to action 
inſtantly upon the ſuggeſtion of motives, that 


others of them often prevail than we ſhould 


expect, that ſhe reſiſts the ſtrongeſt paſſions 
and breaks through the  firmeſt reſolutions ; 
we conclude ſhe has an authority of her own 
independent of the motives ſo that they can- 
not act until having firſt received her royal 
aſſent, © but the can give any of them a pre- 
ference without regard to their reſpective 


Weicht and by taking part with inclination . 
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can give it ſtrength to overpower judgement 
or by ſiding with the latter enable it to maſter 
the former. But all this may as well be ac- 
counted” for by the variable quality of mo- 
tives: while they continue changing their 
colours the balance keeps nodding to and fro, 
the mind perceives the has not a juſt eſtima- 
tion of their weights and this is a motive 
with her to ſuſpend action until the balance 
ſettles, and then it is the preponderating weight 
not the mind that finks down the ſcale. 
When you have formed a reſolution, ſo long 
as the con:iderations inducing you to inake it 
retain their original vigour and thoſe you 
rejected their original weakneſs, and no new 
matter not taken at firſt into conſideration in- 
| terferes, you will ſurely adhere to your reſo- 
tion: but if the tables turn, if that which 
was ſtron geſt becomes weakeſt. or freſh in- 
ducements not provided againſt before fall 
into the oppoſite ſcale, you will as ſurely 
break it. And that ſuch accidents frequently 
happen every one may ſatisfy himſelf who 
will attend carefully to the difference there is 
in our ideas of a thing between the time of 
reſolving and the time of executing. 8 
Is true we do ſometimes play tricks with 
dur balance making it incline to either ſide 
as we pleaſe; but then this is done by art, 


not by ftren gth or authority, and always 
brought 


N 
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brought about by the application of cee 
For we have a power over our ideas, as has been 
remarked before, by ſtopping ſome of their 
channels to turn them into what other courſes 
and calling up others to our thoughts. We 
may cloſe our ears againſt the admonitions of 
wiſdom, or may hear them without attend- 
ing, or may fill our imagination with ſome- 
thing elſe that ſhall hinder” them from en- 
' tring : but it impeaches not the weight of a 
motive nor ſhews your ſuperiour ſtrength 
that it does not operate when you will not 
let it come into the ſcale. © And whoever 
watches himſelf narrowly when he practiſes 
this juggling may always diſcern ſome mo- 
tive of prejudice, favour, wilfullneſs, or 
ſhame of being overcome which puts him 
upon the artifice : that the mind will be 
found not ſo perfectly indifferent as the pre- 
tends in the very exerciſe of her indiffe- 


1. rence. 


7. Here I ſhall take his liberty. to ſtop a 
moment while I recommend' it to every man 
to ſtudy diligently his motives of action; to 
examine what ſtock he has as well of the per- 
manent as of the tranſient kind, as well of 

his grand undertakings as of his ſudden mo- 

tions and manners of proceeding; what are 
_ reſpective weights either abſolutely or 
N | com> 
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comparathiely. with one another: to remark. 


how they introduce or mutually affect each 


other, how. they fluctuate, their ſeaſons of 
vigour and faintneſs; to diſtinguiſh what 

10 ctually ſwayed with him uponieve- 
y partieulafr ecaſion. If he can do all this 
compleatly he will diſcover the impoſitions 
of others, and what is better will. avoid im 
poſing upon himſelf Which is the worſt of 
all, deceits. As the world goes we lie un- 
der, 4 neceſſity ſometimes of alledging 8 


Haim motives; which did not influence 


A man ;aſks; you to lend him money 
nk you have reaſon to think he will not 
repay, but you dare not tell him ſo, then you 
muſt put him off with excuſes: but o 
ought always to know your own real motive. 
If the mind ever exerts a power of willing as 
well as acting ſhe performs that work. by the 
inſtrumentality of motives, for therein lies 


ber whole strength. Wen the perfect 


knows her tools, whom: they lie, what they \ 
Will do, and when they are in proper order, 
ſhe may take her meaſures ſurely with reſpect | 


. to her moral and prudential conduct and at- 
ain hat the poet calls a life unacquainted 
with diſapp ointment. In ſhort I look upon 
the. ſtudy 


f our motives as condueing more 
than any one thing to that moſt uſefull of all 
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8. We have ſeen how the ſame confidergs 


tions do not weigh alike with different per+ 


ſons, nor with the ſame perſon at different. 75 


times; how they fluctuate and vary, their 
colours change to and fro, their weight dis 2 


miniſhes, vaniſhes and returns again, their ry 
form and parts continuing all along the ſame, - 
Hence it appears that motives are compound 


5 $27 


ideas containing ſomething whereon the fore 


of the whole and its title to be deemed a final 
cauſe depends, which when wanting it loſes 


its eſſence: for a motive having loſt its force 
is no motive at all nor the cauſe of any 


thing. It remains then that we turn ous, 
thoughts to. ſeek. 25 that in oe which 
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Pins ems ab Grit fight to. bid 
the faireſt for being that ingredient. 
which gives weight to our motives; and we! - 
find by experience in multitudes of inſtances 
that it proves a ſufficient inducement with: 
us to act, for we perform many of our actions 
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becauſe we like them. And perhaps this 1 may 
be the thing according to ſome notions of plea- 
ſure, for the word is not always taken preciſely 
in the fame ſence. But it is the ſafeſt way to 
ſettle the meaning of our words by the'ſtand- 
ard of cuſtom, and if we underſtand the 
term as it is commonly underſtood we ſhall 
find pleaſure often inſufficient to perform 
the office of a motive, for we do many things 
againſt our liking. Pleaſure in vulgar eſti- 
mation ſtands ' oppoſed to buſineſs, duty, 
| works of uſe and neceſſity: yet in all theſe 
we feel ſome engagement, ſelf.- approbation 
or complacence of mind that carries us thro' 

with them. Pleaſures uſually ſo called of- 
ten loſe their guſt, they ſatiate and cloy upon 
repetition and nauſeate inſtead of inviting. 
Therefore Mr, Locke has fixed upon the term 
Satisfaction as bein g more extenſive, compre- 
hending all that complacence we feel as well 
in buſineſs as diverſion, as well in the works 
of prudence as in the ſtarts of fancy. I can- 
not follow a better authority, eſpecially as I 
find nothing within my own experience or 
obſervation to contradict it: therefore ſhall 
adopt his term Satisfaction to expreſs that vi- 

vifying ingredient which gives life and vigour 
do our motives. But to prevent miſapprehen- 
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marks in order to aſcertain what 1 conceive 
we both underſtand by Satisfaction. 
2. In the firſt place I ſcarce need to take 
notice of what is obvions to every one, that 
wee are not always in fo happy a ſituation as to 
chooſe between enjoyments which we will 
prefer ; we are ſometimes reduced to the hard 
neceſſity of chooſing between evils which of 
them we judge the lighteſt, The plevretic 
lying on his left fide does not expect pleaſure 
by turning to the other, ' he has no more in 
view than a diminution of pain. Miſchief 
and diſpleaſure ſeize upon us unawares and 
we think of nothing but how to deliver our- 
ſelves from them: dangers threaten and our 
care tends ſolely to eſcape them. Now in 
all theſe caſes we are prompted to what we 
do by uneaſineſs, therefore uneaſineſs has an 
efficacy to ſet us at work as well as datifaction; 
and accordingly Mr. Locke has given them 
both for diſtinct principles of action, tho' I 
have blended them together into one. But 
this I do not from any variance in opinion but 
for convenience and ſhortneſs ſake: and I 
think the junction may be made without any 
violence, for as a penny ſaved is a penny got- 
ten, and the miſer looks upon it as an actual 
gain if he can procure the abatement of a 
payment, ſo every diminution or avoidance of 


u neaſineſs is an approach towards ſatisfaction . 
, SO There- 
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Therefore tho' I may ſpeak of them apart 

when ever neceſſity ſhall ſo require, yet for 
the generality I ſhall conſider ſatisfaction on- 
ly and hope what I fay of this will with very 
little variation be found W to e 
4 other. 75 


. In the en place if any man Sid 


115 know what ſatisfaction is he muſt not ex- 
pect to learn it by definition from me, I can 
help him no further than by pointing out 


where he may find it himſelf. Let him re- 


flect on what he feels when any thing happens 


that pleaſes him, when he fits down to a 
well furniſhed table with a good appetite, 


when he reads a diverting book, when he 


receives news of ſome deſireable event, when 
he looks back upon ſome performance for 
which he can applaud himſelf. Nor let him 
ſtop here but carry on his contemplation to 
the common occurrences of life; when he 
applies to the buſineſs of his profeſſion, or 
gives orders to his ſervant, or hears a news- 


paper, or takes his hat off the pin to go 
abroad, he will find that complacence in his 


moſt ordinary actions which renders life va- 
luable. For bare exiſtence has no. other 


worth than as it ſerves for a baſis to happi- 


neſs, for we cannot be happy without being 


at all: but we all value our lives at a high 
rate: which we could.not do, conſidering how 


thinly 


fe 
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thinly pleaſures are ſcattered in the world, 
unleſs we found fomething ſatisfactory in al- 
moſt every thing we do upon the moſt trifling 
occaſions. Some men live contentedly with- 
out pleaſure, as that ſtands in the vulgar ſence 
for an intenſe degree of enjoyment; but your 
melancholic perſons, after having loſt that 
glee which others feel in every common ex- 
erciſe of their powers, quickly grow weary of 

life. Therefore we muſt look upon ſatisfac- 
tion as the general term containing under it 
joy, delight, pleaſure; amuſement, compla- 
cence, engagement, content as the ſeveral 
ſtages. The loweſt: degree of ſatisfaction 
ſuffices to put us in motion when no higher 
intervenes; in our idle hours or vacant ſpaces 
of time we turn our eyes to look at a butter- 
fly, or put down our hands to remove the flap 
of our waiſtcoat that had gotten between us 
and the chair. For the mind uſes a nicer ba- 
| lance than the maſter of the mint; ã cobweb 
will draw down the ſcale when nothing offers. 
to counterpoize. Her underſtanding indeed 
is liable to miſtake being ill ſerved by its ideas 
which exhibit things frequently under wrong 
appearances, but her volition follows exactly 

according to her apprehenſion of things. 
4. When the mind has no grand purpoſe 
in view ſhe can fully content herſelf with any 
. trifle that preſents; if ſhe finds herſelf 
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eaſy and FP does not ſollicit, nor buſineſs 


urge, nor danger threaten, ſhe reſts perfectly 


fatisfied with her condition defiring nothing 
further. Which induced Hieronymus to 
place happineſs in vacuity or abſence of pain, 
that is, in meer eaſe; ſuppoſing the ſweeteſt 
pleaſures engage us no otherwiſe than by cre- 
ating a want of themſelves which fills us 


with an uneaſineſs we cannot remove with 


out attaining them. But I may venture to 
refer it to the firſt man you meet in the 
ſtreet whether there is not a real and ſenſible 
difference between actual pleaſure: and the 
bare abſence of pain: for if this were. ſuſfi- 


cient to conſtitute happineſs we muſt be hap= 


py during every ſound nap or fainting fit, be+ 


cauſe while the ſenſes are gone ſo that we feel 
nothing we certainly do not feel pain. 


The ſame conſideration I ſuppoſe led Epi- 
curus to maintain that all pleaſures were equal 


in degree. and differed only in kind, for the 
loweſt of them ſatisfies the mind and the 
N higheſt can do no more: therefore a man 


finds as compleat ſatisfaction in pulling up . 
the heel of his ſlipper in a morning as he 
does in recovering his only child that had 
been ſtolen away laſt week by a gipſy. But 
this contradicts daily experience, which teſ- 
tifies that we find a much greater reliſh in 
ſome pleaſures than we do i in others. A man 
may 
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may ſit 1 his fingers after dinner with 
perfect tranquillity of mind, but this is no- 
thing to compare with the joy he feels on 
hearing the voice of an intimate friend at the 
door. Nor is it true that the mind can ſatis- 
fy. herſelf with little pleaſures, unleſs when 
greater are not to be had or not apprehended 
in the imagination: Who would not leave 
his trifling amuſements upon being invited to | 
a diverſion he is extremely fond of if no pru- 
dential or other motive withold him ? Why 
need the mind ever ſuſpend her choice be- 
tween. two pleafures propoſed until ſhe has 
determined which is the greater, if either of 
them would anſwer her purpoſe alike? 
Therefore when ſeveral ſatisfactions offer to- 
gether, that apprehended the greateſt al- 
ways prevails and carries away volition from 
the reſt: nor can it be ſaid to do ſo by the 
uneaſineſs of wanting it, for though we 
ſometimes would forego an opportunity but 
that we fear we ſhall blame ourſelves for hav- 


i flipped it, yet this is not always the caſe; 


we frequently quit a leſſer pleaſure for a 
greater inſtantly upon ſummons without the 
leaſt thought of what we might ſuffer by a 
ſelf denial. There is the like difference of. 
degree in uneaſineſs: when ſeveral accoſt us 
at once we fly that which preſſes the hardeſt. 
80 if ſatisfaction pulls one way and uneaſineſs. 
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© drives another, which ever is the ſtrongeſt 


| overpowers the other and 28 the turn to 
1 5 motion. | | 
Be Happy is it for- us that we can content 
vhikNes with a ſmall pittance of ſatisfaction, 

for elſe our lives would paſs moſt uncomfort- 
ably : poignant pleaſures and high delights 

rarely come in our way and we ſhould have 
nothing but uneaſineſs to fill up the large in- 
| tervals between them. How miſerably 
woculd the ſhopkeeper and the artiſan ſpend 
their days if they could work no longer than 
while the dread of ſtarving hung over them ! 
This perhaps might drive them into the ſeve- 

ral occupations at firſt, but their work fur- 
niſhes them with an amuſement that wholly 
engages their thoughts, and while they con- 

tent themſelves with finiſhing their taſks they 
remove the evil without having it perpetually 

ſtare them in the face. What enterprize of 
moment could we perform ? what buſineſs 
requiring a length of time could be compleat, 

if we might never ſtir without ſome very 
powerfull incitement to ſpur us? How many 
uſeful acquirements ſhould we miſs if the ap- 
prehenſions of their being uſefull were not 
enough to move us without having ſome par- 

| ticular ſignal ſervice. they will do us under 
= contemplation ? Our deareſt pleaſures ſeldom | 


3 drop ir into our mouths, but we muſt do many 
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things to prepare for their reception, and 
what we do preparatory thereto partakes of 
the nature of buſineſs. For how lively ex- 
pectations ſoever we may entertain at our en- 
trance upon an undertaking they cannot keep 
up their vigour during the courſe of a long 
work, which we purſue with that quiet com- 
placency accompanying our or dinary motions. 
It has been commonly obſerved that a man 
can never ſucceed in any ſcience, art or pro- 
feſſion unleſs he takes a liking to it, but the 
liking here requiſite need not ariſe to that 
high pitch as to render the fatigues of his pro- 
feſſion an uninterrupted ſcene of tranſport OF 
delight. Hence we find that our gentle ſatis- 
factions, taken together in their whole 
amount, are much more valuable than our 
higher enjoyments; as exceeding them great- 
ly in number, as furniſhing us principally 
with employment for our time, and as ſerv- 
ing us in our moſt . and 11 o- 
. i e 5 
In the third i 1 ſhall PER has 
3 I have aſſigned ſatisfaction for the 
active ingredient of our motive, yet if we ex- 
amine the matter ſtrictly it is not very ſatis- 
faction but the proſpect or idea of it; for 
theſe are different one may have the full idea 
of a toothach one does not feel and of a di- 
verſion one does not partake of. Now we 
VVV | do 
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do not uſe to enter upon action but for ſome 


end, which end is ſome ſatisfactory percep- 


tion attainable thereby. Even when we 
walk for walking fake it is not the bare mo- 


tion but the pleaſant feel of our limbs or of 


the air that excites us. But this perception 
follows upon the action and had no exiſtence 
at the inſtant when the motive operated. 


Therefore it is not the ſubſtance, but the 


proſpect or expectance of ſatisfaction which 
makes that part of the compound rendering it 
a motive. And this expectance though ſome- 
times fallacious ſuffices to put us in motion: 
the child that went to play with the candle 
expected pleaſure but found only ſmart; and 


the coward who runs away from his o,] 


ſhadow expected a miſchief that would not 
have attacked him. 

Since then expectation is not the fame with 
the thing expected, it follows that we may 
purſue ſatisfaction without being in a ſtate of 
enjoyment, and fly uneaſineſs without being 
in a ſtate of ſuffering,  'The former does not 
often happen becauſe being founded upon de- 


luſion we ſoon diſcover our expectations to be 


deluſive upon trial, which then changes our 
proſpect and we change our meaſures accord- 
ingly. Vet it does happen ſometimes, for 


thoſe who have made pleaſures their conſtant 


employment quickly cloy themſelves with 
the 
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the frequent repetition of them, yet ſtill 


purſue them with deluſive hopes of the ſame : 


reliſh they uſed to find heretofore, and run 
from diverſion. to diverſion in reſtleſs expecta- 
tion of an enjoyment they cannot attain. But 
uneaſineſs exciting us to avoid it may contie 
nue to operate without deluſion : for if we 
find our endeavours upon trial effectual to 
ward off a miſchief this will encourage us to 
repeat them as often as the danger preſents, 
and ſo long as we can keep evil aloof we ſhall 


not fall into a ſtate of ſuffering. If two old 
acquaintance who had not met for ſome 


years before were to eſpy one another on the 


oppoſite ſides of the Haymarket, probably 


they would run together into the middle of 
the ſtreet, if the weather were fine and the 
ground dry, where they would join in an 
agreeable converſation: in the midſt of their 
diſcourſe they ſee a coach fifty yards off dri- 
ving directly towards them, I ſuppoſe they 
would remove out of the way to one ſide or 
other ſtill continuing their talk. What then 
is it puts them upon this action? not ſatis- 
faction, for they propoſe no addition to that 
by changing their ground: it is no other than 
the uneaſineſs of being trampled upon by the 
horſes, which becauſe they can avoid without 
trouble makes no interruption of their enjoy- 
ment. He chat Walks * Cheapfide muſt 


turn 


— 
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turn and wind perpetually to avoid joſtling 


the other paſſengers: the profpect of uneaſi- 
neſs he would feel upon running againſt peo- 
ple induces him to all thoſe motions, which 


yet makes no abatement of any ſatisfaction he 


may have in the errand he goes upon, _ | 
throws him into a ſtate of ſuffering...” 
For my fourth remark I ſhall obſerve that 


preſent ſatisfaction is the end we conſtantly / 


have in view on proceeding to action. Nor 


does this contradict what Thave juſt been en- 


deavouring to prove, for by preſent ſatisfae- 


tion I would not be underſtood ſo ſtrictly as to 
mean the ſatisfaction we actually have at the 


inſtant of acting: for this is no ſubject of ac- 
tion nor can receive alteration thereby. We 
cannot unfeel the pain we feel by any effort of 


ours, nor does the pleaſure we now have need 


an effort to procure it. But the ſatisfac- 


tion we propoſe in every e exertion of our acti- 
vity is that of the moment next immediately 


N enſuing,” and this may be called preſent ſatis 5 
faction without any impropriety of ſpeech. 8 


For we are conſtantly told the preſent time | 


only is in our power, the paſt being g gone 


and the future lying out of our reach: but 
this preſent time is in reality the next ſuc- 
ceeding inſtant, that alone being the ſubject 


of our power, for we do not act in order to 
obtain what we have already. Perceptions 


> - 55 flow 
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ow in upon us without intermiſſion, and 
we generally have a foreſight of them before 
they come, as alſo a power many times to 
= their courſe by the proper application of 

objects or management of our organs: there- 
fore we keep conſtantly upon the look out, 
while we ſee that ſuch perceptions as we 
like will riſe of their own accord we have 
nothing to do, when they will. not we ufe 
our activity to procure them. In all action 
there are three things to be conſidered, the 
| prof] pect or expectation, the action itſelf, and 
the perception to be introduced thereby: the 
firſt has no other value than as it directs us 
what action to purſue, nor the ſecond than as 
it tends to Procure he third, ſo that our bu- 
fineſs lies in helpin ourſelves to procure ſa- 
tisfactory or eſcape uneaſy perceptions. But 

as we muſt. every inſtant have ſome percep- 
tion or other, we muſt provide for the next 
enſuing perception, and as ſoon as that is had 
another to follow immediately after furniſhes 
us with the like employment: ſo that our 
wants ftarting up ſucceſſively without inter- 
- miſſion require. a continual ſupply, which 
confines our cares to the preſent moment 
leaving 1 the proviſion for. future. moments to 

our ſubſequent endeavours. __ 

This accounts for what Mr. ad has 
Gully proved to be fact, that at gopd, the greater 
good 
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I may add, it never does unleſs by means of 


the fatisfadtion we feel in making advances 


towards it; for if any diftant advantage can 
raiſe in us x defire of attaining it the gratifi- 
cation of this defire will afford a preſent ſatis- 
tisfaction. And that remote good and evil | 
have effect upon us daily experience bears wit- 
neſs: we flatter ourſelves often with diſtant 
hopes and ſhudder at future dangers, wie 
contemplate with pleaſure the proſpect of en- 


Joyments afar off and look with horror upon 


misfortunes before they come. | Suppoſe a 
perſon i in whoſe knowledge and veracity you 


could fully confide ſhould fay to you, Sir, 


you ſhall continue in plenty and the poſſeſſion 


of every thing you can deſire to day and to 


morrow, but the third day your eſtate ſhall 


| be ſeized, your children carried into bondage, 
and your body afflicted with painfull diſtem- 


pers: would not the news fill you with a 


Cruel anxiety? On the other hand had you 


been tormented with the gout. for a long 
while, and after having tried many remedies 


to no purpoſe had loft all hopes of relief, 
ſhould you receive the like aſſurance that in 


two days time you ſhould be ſet at eaſe and 
perfectly ured : ſhould not you feel an exhi- 


33 Joy that would overpower the pangs 
of. 


5 1 
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of your — And tlie like happens 
proportionably upon tlie proſpect of any 


thing uſefull or detrimental, Pleaſurable or ; 


troubleſome in a lower degree. 


7. This preſentiment of the future makes 
as great privilege of human nature, for were 
we void of it we ſhould have nothing but ap- 


petite to follow like the brute creatures : but 
our concern for the morrow creates another 


appetite which prompts us to eſcape miſchiefs 


that muſt be guarded againſt before hand, 
and purſue great advantages that require much 


time and labour to attain. It likewiſe lengthens 


our pleaſures beyond their natural meaſure, 
for enjoyment generally holds only for a little 
moment, but expectation, hope and ſucceſsful 
purſuit often ſnpply us with a conſtant fund 
of delight for a long ſeaſon. But on the 
other hand it is attended with ſome inconve- 


niences by tormenting us-ſometimes with un- 


avoidable evils before they come near us, and 


making us tremble at imaginary dangers that 


would never have fallen upon us. 
And theſe derivative ſatisfactions fluctuate 
as much as the original: for we do not al- 
ways find equal reliſh in the ſame enjoyment, 
nor does the proſpect of it always appear in 
colours equally vivid. Neither can we ob- 


ſerve any other rule in this change of colours 
than that . generally heighten upon the 
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nearer — ab. Fol ejoneanats, But the 
very proſpect of an attainable good or an 


avoidable evil commonly proves ſatisfactory, 
therefore however it may ſometimes hap pen 


otherwiſe, for the moſt part we continue in 4 


ſtate of enjoyment in ſome. degree or other 
during the purſuit of a benefit we hope to 
acquire or Avoidance. of a miſchief. we can 


_ eaſily, ward off. Whence comes the faying 
Hope makes the heart glad. eta 


8. Fifthly I ſhall take 3+ Hu that f ie 


| tion always attracts and uneaſineſs always repels, 
and either of them operates according to the 


preſent occaſion. - If ſome advantage invites 
we ſet. ourſelves: inſtantly to. purſue it, if a 


greater ſtarts up in view we quit the former 
and run after the latter: if miſchief ap- 


proaches we ſet ourſelves to prevent it, and 
while-it continues to hang over us we con- 


tinue our efforts to keep it aloof. Therefore 


to me it ſeems that both ſatisfaction and un- 
eaſineſs have a like efficacy to make us either 
change or adhere to our meaſures as occaſion | 
mall require. But Mr. Locke aſcribes the 


change of action ſolely to uneaſineſs, and th 


continuanee of it to ſatisfaction: it behoves 
me then to give my reaſons * departing from 
ſo great an authority. 

++:1; ſhall; alledge firſt that properly faking 
there is no ſuch: thing as a continuance of 
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action, all our perceptions and all our voli- 
tions being tranſient and momentary. What 


we term a continuance is indeed only a repe- 
tition of fucceſſive perceptions and volitions 
of the ſame kind: juſt as a fpont continues 
to run while it pours forth innumerable drops 


without any interval between. 80 if you 


ſtare at the ſame picture for half an hour to- 
gether, the ſight comes by ſucceſſive rays of 
light affecting your eyes in the ſame manner; 
and the perceptions raiſed thereby, altho ex- 


actly fimilar are individually diſtin.” And 


if you keep, pointing with a ftick for the 
fame time, ſucceſſive volitions hold up your 
hand; for ſhould you forbear to repeat them, 
your arm would fall inſtantly to your fide. 

But waving this nicety let us conſider a 
ſeries of motions all proceeding upon one 


plan and with the fame deſign, as a continu- 
ance of action: yet I think one may produce 


inſtances wherein we depart from our deſigrt 


and change our meaſures without being driven 


by the laſh of uneaſineſs. Suppoſe a man 
fitting down to his harpfichord intending to 
play thro' an opera of Corelli: in the midſt 
of his diverſion enters a meſſenger to tell him 
that if he will come away directly to the mi- 
niſter he may be inſtated in a conſiderable 
preferment he had long wiſhed and ardently 
fought for. Is it uneaſineſs or r joy that makes 
Vox. „„ A 1 


N 


ol 
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him leave his nn to catch e 
hat? Suppoſe a company of young folks 
agreeably entertained in dancing: ſomebody 
tells Sons of a ſine fire-work juſt going to be 
played off in a neighbouring garden: I will 
not enſure they ſhall not all run inſtantly to 
the window. When their curioſity a little 
abates and 8 the Gght begins to cloy, 
ſome one puts them in mind of their dancing, 
perhaps the reſt take the admonition and 
they run hack to their ſport as haſtily as they 
quitted it. Surely this is a change of action 
and a departure from the plan laid down for 
the employment of the night: Yet I appeal 
to any gentleman or lady who: may have ex- 
perienced ſuch an incident whether they feel 
the leaſt ſpice of uneaſineſs either in break 
ing off their diverſion or returning to it 
again. On the other hand ſuppoſe a man 
| travelling through a lonely foreſt infeſted: 
with a gang of deſperate villains who 
murther all they meet, he ſees: them com- 
ing towards him and has but juſt time 
to jump into a ſtinking bog where he can 
hide his head behind a little buſh: the 
' rogues halt at a ſmall diſtance from him. 
here they ſit chattering perhaps an hour 
or two, all which time I ſuppoſe he will 
Tu: quit his lurking hole. Now what 


is it . 1 to N <ontiquance: of ac- 
tion! ? 


* 
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tion? is it fatisfickion? He fees none 
and ies none by ſticking up to the 


| thoulders in dirt and Hens, Is it any 


other · chan the uneaſy dreid of falling into 


their hands where he can expect nothing but 


miſery and deſtruction? 

9. But I am fo avefſe to diffirio g fron 
Mr. Locke that whenever I cannot bring 
ly with his I hunt about 
for all expedients to reconcile them; fo that 
I may hold my own conſiſtently with thoſe 


He entertains. And ſuch expedient is moſt 


likely to be found by obſerving upon the un- 
ſteadineſs and variableneſs of language: The 
moft carefull as well as the giddy uſe their 
words in various ſignifcations. Your men 
of cloſe application though taking g their 


terms from the common language find them- 


ſelves under a neceſſity of recaſting them 


in a mould of their own to fit them for 2 


purpoſes that were not wanted in the uſu- 
al intercourſes of life: and ſometimes the 


moulds they ſeverally uſe differ from ons 
another in ſome little particular. What if 
this ſhould' be the eaſe between Mr. Locke 
and myſelf ? Might we not then think the 


fame at bottom eile we Expreſs ourſelves 


by oppoſite ſides of a contradiction? Per- 


haps what he” calls a continuance of Aion 
* ſhould” call a continuance of courſes: and 
Te” oy 
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ſo there is no repugnance becauſe we are not 
talking of the ſame thing. 

Now in order to underſtand what I mean 
by courſes pleaſe to take notice that we 
have each of us a ſet of views, aims and 
defires leading us into thoſe courſes of be- 
haviour which fill up the employment of 
our lives: and though we may frequently 
ſep aſide out of one track into another we 
Mill continue to purſue courſes of the ſame 
ſet. The word carries this ſence in common 
; converſation when we ſpeak of virtuous or 
vicious courſes : nor is a man reckoned to al- 
ter his courſes becauſe he quits the exerciſe 
of one virtue or gratification .of one vicious 
appetite for that of another as opportunity 
occurs. Neither does every turning after 
other purſuits at intervals make a diſcontinu- 
ance of the firſt : for ſome are of ſuch a na- 
ture as not to be compleated but by returning 
to the work at diſtant ſeaſons with large 
gaps and ſpaces intervening. Thus a man 
may .continue a courſe of phyſic though he 
diſpatches buſineſs, takes diverſions and does 
many things between whiles. T herefore Mr. 
Locke would probably ſay of the man that 
left his harpſichord to get a place, that he had 
two deſires directing his courſes, the love of 
muſic, and of money or honour, and when 
the latter drew bin away from the former 

5 „ here 
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here was no change of meaſures but the con- 
tinuance of a purſuit he had long ſince been 
engaged i in. The dancers were following a 
courſe of pleaſure which kept them on in 
the ſame road how much ſoever particu- 
lar objects might vary. That the poor tra- 
veller was held in his quagmire by ſelf- 
preſervation which is a main principle in- 
fluencing us in the courſe of our lives, and 
which we never throw aſide until ſome hard 
preſſure of fortune ſhall make us. LF 
with our being. | 

And that Mr. Locke had theſe 3 in 
view appears manifeſt from the inſtances he 
makes uſe of in ſupport. of his aſſertion ; 
which are that of „ an idle fellow whom 
'« you ſhall not move to induſtry convince 
« him never ſo much of the advantage 
2 plenty has over poverty, make him ſee 
% and own never fo plainly that the hand- 
“ ſome conveniencies of life are better than 
« naſty penury, ſo long as he can content 
himſelf with the latter and finds no unea- 
« fineſs in it. And of a worldling who tho 
« never ſo well perſuaded of the advantages 
« of virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a man 
„ who, has any great aims as food to life, 
«« yet enters not upon any caution in purſuit 
“ of this confeſſed greater good until he 
« hungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs and 


46 8 an uneaſineſs i in the want of it.“ 
| 1 . New. 
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Now I ſhall not deny that we. ſeldom if 
ever. fail to continue our courſes of action fo 
long as they prove ſatisfactory, nor change 
them until they become inſipid and cloy, or 
lead into incogveniences that give us a dif- 
guſt of them. Neither can you well reclaim 
a man from vicious gourſes by the offer. of 
_ fatisfation, for . you have none to propoſe 
that will be ſuch to him: the pleaſure and 
eaſe of virtue ariſe from the practice of it, and 
he who has never practiſed it will ſee nothin = 
inviting in it. Therefore you muſt begin 
with him by repreſenting the miſchieyous 


tendency. of his evil doings, and if you can 


bring him to a dread and abhorrence of them 
which ſhall make him uneaſy | under the ap- 
prehenſion of them, you may prevail upon 
him to change his meaſures. There are in- 
deed beſides the ſatisfaction your. proficients 

in virtue feel in every exerciſe of it, certain 


_ rewards, and fruits, that any man would des; 


fire, but theſe operate at firſt by the uneaſineſs 
they create in the want of them. For when 
2 man has taken a reſolution of purchaſing : 
| thoſe rewards, the ſollicitations of old habits 
Will frequently draw him back into his old. 
courſes, upon which the uneaſineſs and vexa-, 
tion of having failed in his reſolution may, 
drive him to renew it again, and while he. 
. the uneaſineſs of depying his other 
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deſires ſtill torments him: fo that he muſt 
refrain in a ſtate of untaſineſs while the 
change is making and until it be compleated 
by the old habits entirely Iofing their vigour. 
Which makes good the obſervation of an- 
cient and modern ages that the paths of vir- 


tue are thorny and rugged at their entrance 
but lead 1 into a Lars and delightful coun- 


* 
. This this? 1 have 1 acien 
in a different light from Mr. Locke we muſt 
not therefore be thought to = in ſubſtance 
but in our manner of handling it. For tha 1 
do not pretend to a clearer, 5 I may to 
a: more microſcopic eye: I conſider action 
more minutely, endeavouring to analyze it 
into its primary parts. Now the ſhape and 
other circumſtances! belonging to the parts 
may vary greatly from thoſe of the whole. 
Lock upon your table and you'ſee it round or 
ſquare or of ſome other regular form: hold 
your eye near the wood and you will perceive 


it Waring in veins or running into longi- 


tudinal fibres: the little particles compoſing 
it attract and cohere ſtrongly to one another, 


bat the table neitlier attracts nor coheres to 


the paper, the ink bottle, nor the penknife 


vou lay upon it. - 80 if a habit of drinking 


be taken as one action it may always be con- 


tinued ſo 0 long as a maxi ern fatikd hing in 
J the 
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the practice, and always broken off as ſoon 
as the uneaſineſs of a gout or other miſchief 
brought upon him thereby ſhall exceed his 
fondneſs for the liquor: and yet the ſingle 
acts whereof that large action conſiſts may 
ſpring from ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs indif- 
ferently as either happens at preſent. For he 
may change his bottle either becauſe he diſ- 
likes that ſtanding before him, or becauſe he 
pleaſes himſelf with the thought of taſting a- 
nother ſort ; and he may ſtay ſometime at 
the tavern for the pleaſure of the company, 
and continue there after that pleaſure ceaſes, 
to avoid the uneaſineſs of going home, 
where he will not know: what to wean with 
himſelf. - | . reit ö 
Since . nature has farpithed me with a 
microſcope why ſhould I not accept her fa- 
vour, for ſhe beſtows not the ſlighteſt of her 
gifts in vain? The Temple of Knowledge 

cannot be built without the concurrent la- 


bours of many artificers working with various 


qualifications. Who then ſhall blame me 
for making ſuch uſe as I can of my little ta- 
lent i in purſuing minute diſcoveries that per- 
ſons of larger views overlook ? Should I fail 
of doing any good ſervice myſelf ſomebody 
elſe may turn them to better advantage: for 
it is no uncommon” thing in the ſciences as 


well as arts and manufactures to ſee one man 
pre- 
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prepare materials for another to work up. 
However, if my health and ſpirits hold I ſhall 
| ſtrive hard but I will' make ſome texture out 
of my materials that a man ſhall find conve- 
nient for his ſervice witllout ſending it to 
another operator to be finiſhed. 5 
11. Thope matters are pretty well accom- 
modates! with Mr. Locke in regard to the 
difficulty before mentioned: but I dont know 
how I ſhall come off with him upon another 
point where he ſpeaks of the uneaſineſs of 
deſire; and makes deſire conſtantly accom- 
panied with uneaſineſs. I can go with him 
half way, ſo far as to admit that deſire often 
creates' us cruel uneaſineſſes and that the 
ſmart of their wounds riſes in proportion to 
the intenſeneſs of our defire. But this hap- 
pens only when deſire meets with a diſap- 
pointment; when two incompatible deſires 
urge ſtrongly at once, both of which cannot 
be gratified; when ſome hindrance checks 
or at leaſt retards deſire. For while deſire 
runs on ſmoothly in its courſe towards attain- 
ment, while we want nothing beſides the oh- 
Jet we purſue, while no bar ſtands acroſs 
the way, nor difficulty occurs to check our 
ſpeed, for my part I can fee nothing but 
continual. ſatisfaction ee e g the pro- 
; elicke 1 
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I my fay with Mr. Pryden. Old as 1 
r am, for lady's love unfit, Tlie power of 
t beauty I remember yet. I ſtill· bear in 
mind the days of my courtſhip, which in the 
language of all men is called a ſeaſon of de- 
ſire; yet unleſs I ſtrangely forget myſelf it 
proved. to me a ſeaſon of ſatisfaction too. 
But, ſays Mr. Locke, it is better to marry. 
than to burn, where we may ſee what it is 

that chiefly drives men into a conjugal life. 
This for ought I know might be the motive 
witk ſome. men who being of an unſociable 
and undomeſtic turn can ſee nothing good i in 
matrimony but ſubmit to it as a leſſer evil 
delivering them from a greater. And I can 
excuſe an old bachelor for entertaining ſo 
deſpicable a notion of a ſtate he never expe- 
rienced the pleaſures of himſelf. Others it 
may be make their engagements too haſtily 
and then would break them off again bo 


the ſhame of being doing a fooliſh thing, till. 


the ſmart of their burnings becomes intoler- 
able and drives them headlong into the ma- 
trimonial net. But this; thanks to my ſtars, 

was not my caſe : my on judgement upon 
matute- deliberation: and the approbation of 
my friends gave leave for deſire to take its 


ce.ourſe: I might feel ſome ſcorchings in my 


youthfull days when it would have been i im- 


prudent to quench them, and while the ob- 
* 
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| ject of deſire lay at an undiſcernible diſtance: 5 
but as the praſpeR drew nearer and deſire had 
licence to begin its carreer, it had no more 
the fierceneſs of a furnace but became a gen- 
le flame caſting forth a pleaſing exhilerating 

warmth, Perhaps I might meet with ſome 
little rubs in the way that gave me diſturbance: 
if my fair one ſpake a civil word, to any tall 
vell-bred young fellow, I might entertain 
ſome idle apprehenſions leſt he ſhould ſup- 
plant me. When I. took. a hackney coach to 
viſit her, if we. were jammed in between the 
carts, perhaps I might, fret and fume and ut- 
ter many an uneaſy Piſh ;, but as ſoon as we: 
got through the ſtop, though defire abated, 
not, every ſhadow of uneaſineſs fled away. 
As near as I can remember during. the whole. 
ſcene defire cloſe .attended by. ſatisfaction di- 
rected all my ſteps and occupied all my mo- 

ments: it awaked with me in the morning 
and. was the laſt idea ſwept away by ſleep : it 
invigorated. mie 1 in buſineſs, it heightened my 
diyerſions,, it. gave me life when in company 
and entertained. me, with delightfull reflec- 
tions when alone. Nor did it fail of accom- 
panying me to the altar where. laying aſide its 
ſprightlineſs and. gaiety as unſuitable: to the 
ſolemnity of the occaſion, it became more 
calm. and. decent, exhibiting the proſpect of 
; 0 * n who.. ſhould. Om 
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the enjoyments and alteviate the troubles 23 5 


life; who ſhould caſe me from the burthen of 
houſhold cares and afſiſt me in bringing up a 
riſing family; ; whoſe converſation ſhould be 
a credit to'me abroad and a continued feaſt to 


me at home. Nor yet did poſſeſſion put an 


end to deſire which found freſh fuel to keep it 


alive from time to time in mutual intercourſes 


of kindneſs and hearty friendſhip, i in commu- - 


nication of intereſts counſels and ſentiments ; 


and could often feed upon the meereſt trifles. 
How often having picked up ſome little piece 
of news abroad has defire quickened my pace 
to prattle it over at home! how often upon 


hearing of ſomething curious in the ſhops 


have I gone to buy it with more pleaſure than 


the keeneſt ſportſman goes after his game ! 
Thus. defire leading delight hand in hand at- 


tended us for many years, ſtill retaining its 


firſt vigour although a little altered in ſhape 


and complexion ; until my other half was 


. torn away from me. Then indeed defire left 


me, for it had nothing now to reſt upon, and 


with it fled joy, delight, content, and all | 
thoſe tender deſires that uſed to put me upon 


the common actions of the day; for I could 
like nothing, find amuſement in nothing and 
care for nothing : and in their ſtead ſucceed- 


ed melancholy, taſteleſsneſs and perpetual 


reſtleſsneſs. And though I called in all my 


con- 


* 


* to reſcue me from this diſconſolate 
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condition it could not relieve me preſently but 
had a long ſtruggle * it could get the 
better of nature. 
12. I doubt not there are many perſons i in 
the world who having been as happily paired 
could read the account here given of myſelf 
as feelingly as ever I wrote it. As for your 
determined bachelors, or injudicious huſbands 
who have married only for money or for 
beauty or for a frolic or for a bedfellow or 
for they did not well know why, tho' they 
may think me romantic yet I ſuppoſe they 
have had deſires of their own of ſome ſort or 
other: either of raiſing a fortune or of pre- 
ferment or of building or of gardening or of 
ſports or of dreſs or of acquiſitions i in learning, 
which have engaged them in long purſuits. 
And I believe we ſhall all give in our verdict 
unanimouſly upon the poſitive evidence of our 
own ſeveral experience That our deſires 
have furniſhed us with the greateſt part of 
our enjoyments in life; and that deſire ſo 
long as it can move on ſucceſsfully without 
rub or diſappointment, without wanting fuel 
to feed it and without pain or unlucky acci- 
dents intervening has ſupplied us with a con- 
tinual fund of ſatisfaction. But when deſire 
grows languid for want of freſh matter to 
work upon, when it cannot, like a wanton 
bird, hop about from twig to twig, from 
buch to buſh — its play, then the 
| | | time 
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time hangs heavy upon our hands: when it 
meets with croffes or delays, when it riſes to 


impatience, or is of ſuch a nature as to rev 
quire an immediate gratification that cannot 


be had; then indeed vexation and uneaſineſo 
find a ready entrance. 


And that the uneaſineſs Mr. Locke found 
in deſire proceeds from ſome of thoſe cauſes 
may appear by the examples he produces in 


proof of it. Deſire, ſays he, deferted makes 
the heart fick. Leave out the participle De- 


ferred, and the reſt of the fentence will not 


hold true. Change it for another and we may 


hy down the contrary as a maxim; for deſire 
promoted makes the heart glad. Therefore 


dleſire is not in its own nature a ſtate of unea- 


fineſs nor unleſs rendred ſo by diſappoint- 
ment or delay. Give me children ſays Ra- 


chael, or I die; but this was not till after a' 
long courſe of barrenneſs the began to de- 
fpair of having any; when Joſeph was com- 

ing we hear no more of ſuch exclamations, | 
yet I ſuppoſe the ſtill continued to deſire it 
might prove a boy. Where he ſpeaks of the 
uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt ſurely he muſt 


Have in his thoughts the cravings of a perſon 
almoſt dying with either rather than the 
common returns of appetite at ſtated ſeaſons 


during health. I ſpeak only for myſelf, 5 


when I fit down to dinner 1 feel no "untaſi: . 
neſt 


% * 
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neſs in being hungry, but rather rejoice at 
having a good appetite from whence I expett . 

a a better reliſh to my victuals than any ſauces 
could give them. How do other people fare 
upon the like occaſion ? If on coming home 
from a journey in hot weather you find your- 
ſelf faintiſh and drouthy and call for à glaſs 
of wine and water, have you not a pleaſure in 
ſeeing the wine pour from the bottle or 
ſparkle in the glaſs, even before you bring it 
to your mouth? And does not this pleaſure 
ariſe from your deſire? for you would feet 
it no longer on the like proſpect after having 
fully, quenched your thirſt. Pretty bottle, 
ſays Sganarelle, how ſweet are thy little glug 
glugs! how envied would be my lot wert 
thou to keep always full for all my pourings 1 - 
Deſire then gave the glugs their ſweetneſs, 
for Sganarelle was in a ſtate of deſire, not of 
fruition, when he ſolaced himſelf with their 
muſic, the liquor haying not yet entred his' 
lips: nor was there I ſuppoſe any thing very 
harmonious in the ſound, or any other charm 
beſides the aſſurance of his bottle being full 
and the means of accompliſhing his defire 


abundantly at hand. 


Could uneaſineſs alone n the Will 
how wretched muſt the condition of man- 
kind appear! for the Will never ceaſes. 
working from morning tq night: we are al- 

8 ways 


— 
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ways a doing but ſhould have nothing to do 


unleſs to deliver ourſelves from uneaſineſſes 


following cloſe upon one anothers heels. Hu- 
man life from beginning to end would be no- 


thing but a reſtleſs endeavour to throw off an 
evil we could never totally remove, and would 


- exhibit one continued ſcene of uninterrupted 


uneaſineſs. But kind nature be praiſed, our 
condition is not quite fo fortorn and comfort- 
leſs. We have our hours, and thoſe of acti - 
vity too, wherein we can employ ourſelves 


with ſatisfaction and delight: and ſince in 


thoſe pleaſurable ſeaſons we do not ſtand idle 
there muſt be ſomething elſe beſides uneaſi- 


neſs capable of urging us to action. 

13. Mr. Locke it ſeems once held that 
ancient and till his time univerſally received 
opinion That good, the greater good, under- 


ſtood and apprehended to be ſuch, determined 


the Will : he farſt diſcovered that it was al- 


ways ſomething preſent, and no diſtant good, 
that gave the turn to our activity; for which 
I acknowledge myſelf and the world greatly 
obliged to him; for an important and leading 


diſcovery it was, as it has let us more than 


any thing into the ſecret ſprings of human 


action. But ſince new diſcoveries are ſeldom 
perfected a at once may I be permitted to offer 
at an improvement and add that preſent ſatis- 


faction as well as preſent uneaſineſs is ca- 
pable 
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pable of performing the office. I know that 
diſtant good does often operate by the unea- 
ſy want we have of it, by the ſhame, the 
vexation, the regret we feel in ſlipping our 
opportunities of gaining it, but it has like- 
wiſe a quality of throwing a ſenſible ſatisfac- 
tion upon every ſtep we take in advancing 
towards it. Which latter I conceive wants 
not efficacy, eſpecially in thofe who have a 
ſtrong attachment to virtue and prudence, or 
as Mr. Locke expreſſes it, who hunger and 
thirſt after righteouſneſs, any more than the 
former to determine volition : and according 
as the one or the other actuates our motions 
we purſue the object of our deſire through the 
Howery meads of delight or the thorny paths 3 
of trouble and ſelf-denial. : 
14. But it may be ſaid that aceording to 
my own doctrine (58) ſatisfaction and uneaſi- 
neſs are not ſo compatible but the one may 
move us while the other poſſeſſes us: there- 
fore why may not uneaſineſs be the ſole in- 
citement conſtantly ſpurring to action with- 
out neceſſarily rendring our motions uneaſy 
while we can keep it aloof by continual efforts 
to eſcape it? I do not forget what I have 
there laid down, that one may fly uneaſineſs 
without being in a ſtate of ſuffering ; for the 
proſpect of the next enſuing moment moves 
us to action but the feel of the preſent deno- 
Vor. I. K 1 minates 
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minates our condition: now one may have 


the proſpect of a very different ſort of ground 
from that one ſtands upon. Delightfull is it, 


ſays Lucretius, - to ſtand upon firm land and 
ſee the mariners toſſing and toiling in a tem- 
peſtuous ſea. Delightfull to behold the bloody 
ſcenes of war ſpread over a ſpacious field 
without ſharing in the danger yourſelf. Not 
becauſe there is any pleaſure in ſeeing others 
tormented, but becauſe the proſpect of evils 
from which yourſelf are exempt is delightfull. 
Nor I ſuppoſe would your delight be the leſs 
if you were to do ſomething towards eſcaping 


the danger provided you had certain and eaſy 


means at hand for effecting your eſcape: were 


you on board the fleet but ſtepping into a boat 


that ſhould land you ſafe before the ſtorm 
began to rage; or in the army and mounting 
an eaſy pad that ſhould carry you far enough 
out of harm's way before the battle joined. 

But where Mr. Locke treats of the uneaſineſs 
giving birth to our actions I cannot under- 
ſtand him of the proſpect but of very uneaſi- 
neſs itſelf; which to my thinking cannot conſiſt 
with a ſtate of enjoyment, but muſt neceſſa- 
rily according to the degree of it throw the 
mind into a ſtate of ſuffering ſo long as it 
continues and as often as it returns. For to 
the queſtion What determines the Will ? he 


| anſwers, Some unealineſs a man is at preſent 
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under. 80 that it is not timely caution 
againſt an approaching miſchief but the preſ- 
ſure of uneaſineſs actually felt that alone ſuf- 
fices to ſet us at work: and this equally the 
ſame whether the avoidance of evil or attain- 
ment of diſtant good be the object of our en- 
deavours. For, ſays he, there is a deſire of 
eaſe from pain, and another of abſent poſitive 
good, in which latter alſo the deſire and un- 
eaſineſs is equal: as much as we deſire any 
abſent good ſo much are we in pain for it. 
Now whether the proſpect of abſent attain- 
able good does always fill us with a painfull 
want and uneafineſs I have ſome reaſons to 
doubt: but ſhall defer giving them until I 
have gone thro' my next obſervation which 
may render what I have to ſay upon this 
point more eaſily intelligible. 

15. For my fixth remark I ſhall lay down 
That ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs often beget 
and introduce each other: the bare eſcape 
from pain gives a ſenſible pleaſure, and the 
loſs of any great pleaſure grieves us: what- 
ever affects us ſtrongly of either kind generally 
leaves its contrary behind. In time to come; 
ſays Eneas, we ſhall find entertainment in 
reflecting on the hardſhips we now undergo. : 
For paſt ſufferings not likely to return are of- 
ten a feaſt to the mind; and paſt pleaſures we 


ean no longer enjoy remembred with regret; 
| K 2 A 
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A man juſt recovered from a fever finds en- 
joyment in the very deliverance from his diſ- 


_ eaſe; he can paſs the day agrecably though 


with his ſervants only about him in a man- 
ner he would have thought inſipid, lonely 
and irkſome at another time; for he ſatisfies 


himſelf with eaſe and wants nothing further 


to divert him. Thus a great deal of our good 


ſprings out of evil; we ſhould often ruſt in 
idleneſs and feel the time heavy upon our 


hands were it not for pain difficulty and danger 
which rouze us to action: and though they 


make us ſmart for the preſent, repay us 


abundantly afterwards by affording a greater 


ſatisfaction in having ſurmounted them than 
they gave us trouble in ſurmounting. 


On the other hand ſuppoſe a man provided 


-with plenty of all conveniences and means of 


ordinary amuſement and fully contented with 
his preſent ſituation : yet tell him of ſome 
high diverſion going forward in the neigh- 


bourhood which he muſt not partake of, and 


you may perhaps raiſe a want in him that 
ſhall vitiate all his other enjoyments and 


throw him into a ſtate of diſquiet and uneaſi - 


neſs. For I ſhall never deny that ſtrong de- 
fires do frequently raiſe an uneaſy want of the 
object they faſten upon; nor that this. does 
ſometimes prevail where the ſatisfaction of 
advanci ng towards the object would not: but I 
con- 
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Chap. 6. Satisfaction. | 133 
conceive this is not always the caſe, but that 
deſire ſometimes operates by the ſatisfaction of 
purſuing and ſometimes by the uneaſineſs of 
wanting the thing deſired. If a lazy fellow 
has ſome acquiſition greatly to his liking 
propoſed he may make a few faint motions at 
firſt and pleaſe himſelf with the proſpect of 
poſſeſſing it, but his indolence puts him off 
from day to day from uſing any ſignificant 
endeavours; he then begins to reflect with 
himſelf, finds the completion of his wiſhes no 
nearer than at firſt ſetting out ; this raiſes an 
uneaſy want of them which grows greater 
and greater by degrees. till at laſt it over- 

powers his ſlothfulneſs and makes him ſet his 
hand in good earneſt to the plow. 
16. That uneaſineſs is the motive in moſt 
of thoſe inſtances mentioned by Mr. Locke I 
ſhall readily agree, and might produce others 
wherein uneaſineſs does the job although plea- 
ſure in the eye of the world runs away with 
the credit of it: for many times it is not 
eaſy to diſcern which of the two determined 
the Will. Your debauchees, your triflers and 
very faſhionable people who make pleaſure 
their ſole employment, I doubt not find de- 
light in it at firſt ; but pleaſure too often re- 
peated abates of its relith and at length be- 
comes wholly infipid : yet ſtill they run on 
the 1 round of diverſions thinking they 
K 5 fol- 
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follow pleaſure all the while, and ſo indeed 


they do though not with ſatisfaction but for 


want of ſomething elſe to amuſe them, or 


through the Cravings of an unnatural appe- 


tite brought upon them by cuſtom, Follow 
them to their clubs and you may hear them 


ſing without joy, laugh without being pleaſ- 


ed, and thrum over the ſame jeſts till they 
grow thread-bare. View them in their routs 


and they run on the ſame roll of compliments 
and common expreſſions, talking inceſſantly 


without having any thing to ſay, Peep upon 


them at their toilets and you will perceive 


dreſs to be a labour undergone to avdid ap- 


pearing hideous and out of mode among com- 
Pany. Some real ſatisfactions they may have 


when any thing new or unexpected engages 


their fancy: but chiefly I believe in going on 
the way to their parties, which is a kind of 
bufineſs, being an action undertaken not for 
its own ſake but for ſome end: they may 
then rejoice at having thrown off the inſup- 


portable burthen of time and eſcaped the mi- 
ſery of ſtaying at home alone, or may flatter 
themſelves with the ſame reliſh in their di- 


verſions they uſed formerly to enjoy; for de- 


luſive expectations will ſatisfy the mind ſo 


long as the deluſion holds. Thus the cloven 


footed tyrant inviegles the unwary with exor- 


| bunt * at _ but having once bound 


them 
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Chap. 6. Satisfaction. 135 
them to his ſervice by rendring them unfit 
for any other he ſhortens their allowance, 
giving them no more than juſt enough to 
perſuade them they earn ſomething, and for 
the moſt part laſhes them through his 
drudgery with ſcourges or pinches them with 
his iron claws. 5 
Nov let us do juſtice on all ſides and con- 
feſs honeſtly that the virtuous man does not 
always find delight in the practice of his vir- 
tues. There is a joy, a complacence of 
mind which J hope every one of us feels up- 
on acting right: but there is likewiſe a ſhame, 
a vexation, a compunction upon acting 
wrong; and this latter often ſerves to keep 
us ſteady in our good courſes when the other 
would have failed. Could we behold virtue 
naked, ſays Plato, we ſhould find her ſo di- 
vinely charming that we could never like any - 
thing elſe: but virtue is a modeſt virgin, 
ſhe will not let you ſee her naked until you 
are wedded to her, ſhe diſplays a hand, an 
arm, a cheek at a time as you get further in- 
to her familiarity. Therefore howmuchſoever 
young admirers may be ſmitten with her at 
firſt fight while covered with her veil, this 
like all ſudden defires cannot hold its vigour : 
but the ſollicitations of paſſion or old vicious 
habits will draw them from their purſuit, 
unleſs the general perſuaſion of her being a 
* con- 
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conſummate beauty ſhall raiſe a want of her 
acquaintance that may overpoize all uneaſi- 


neſſes beſide. 


ſee ſo much of her beauties and retain ſuch 
a taſte of her ſweetneſs as ſhall fill them with 
a warm and ſteady delight ſufficient to make 
them ſurmount difficulties and troubles with 


pleaſure, and if I may ſo ſay, render uneaſi- 


neſs itſelf perfectly eaſy. I can imagine it poſſi- 


ble in theory that a man may have ſo ſtrong a 


_ reliſh for the practice of virtue as may make 
his condition happy under the greateſt pain : 
that he may look upon all preſent ſufferings 


as nothing for the exceeding weight of glory 


that lies in ſtore hereafter, For I know any 


ſtrong deſire has power ſometimes to pluck 


out the ſting of pain: I have experienced 
it myſelf in little complaints, ſuch as an ach- 
ing corn or a grumbling tooth, which tho' 


I have felt, I have deſpiſed and not wiſhed 


to remove when eager in the purſuit of ſome- 
thing greatly to my fancy. 
queſtion whether my acquiſition of ſo ſtrong 
a deſire as ſhall keep a man eaſy in Phalaris's 
bull be practicable among the ſons of Adam: 


it is a great matter if we can raiſe inclination | 


enough to carry us through common difficul- 
ties and troubles without being hurt by them. 
7 Therefore unleſs we had an abhorrence of vice 


As for thoſe who are become 
intimate with the lovely creature, they may 


and 
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Chap. 6. Satisfaction. 137 
and felt a want of virtue when abſent as well 
as a delight in her company when preſent, 
we ſhould make very little advance in our 
progreſs towards her. 

Thus the lives of all men, th virtuous 
and the vicious alike, though not in equal 
proportion, are checquered ; not only with 


reſpect to the viciſſitudes of health and diſ- 


temper, ſucceſs and diſappointment, favours 
and frowns of fortune attending them, but 


alſo to the motives of joy or vexation, con- 


tent or diſquiet ſpurring on alternately to ac- 


tion. Deſire, like a ſmiling Angel, and its 


baſtard offspring Want like the knight of the 
ill-favoured face, direct our conduct by turns. 
While ſome idle paſſion paſſing by holds de- 


ſire in chat, the other jumps into the box; 
as ſoon as the intruder can be got rid of the 


rightfull coachman reſumes his ſeat. While 
he holds the reins we roll ſmoothly and cur- 


rently along feaſting our eyes upon the glad- 


ſome proſpect before us; but when his de- 


puty drives, clouds of noiſome duſt obſtruct 


our view, we feel the carriage jolt and hob- 
ble, toſſing us to and fro and knocking our 
joints perpetually againſt the ſides. For ac- 
cording as deſire or want actuate our motions 
we are in a ſtate of enjoyment or a ſtate of 
ſuffering: and this whether our object be 
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ſome diſtant good or the removal from ſome 


approaching evil. 
17. Now after what has been laid down 
under this ſixth remark nobody will expect 


me to coſitrovert with Mr. Locke that defire 
often begets uneaſineſs and how much we de- 
ſire an abſent poſitive good ſo much we are 


in pain for it: but this I apprehend never 


happens until ſomething obſtructs our ad- 
vances towards the good deſired. Want does 


not come before, nor does the child uſe to 


be older than the parent. We cannot be ſaid 


to want what we may have when we pleaſe 
or are in the ready way to obtain, yet we de- 


fire it or elſe we ſhould not proceed in the 


way. Some deſires do not tend to immediate 


gratification: if a man fond of hunting meets 
with friends who propoſe a match for the 


next day, he may deſire to make one among 
them and give orders to his ſervant relative 
thereto without any want of the diverſion, 
which were it offered he would not chooſe to 


go upon directly nor until he had _—_— 
himſelf by a good night s reſt for the fatigue. 
What we poſſeſs we cannot be thought to 


want, thong we may deſire the continuance 
of it ; but that is for our future occaſions, 
not to remove any preſent uneaſineſs. Every 
man having juſt received his laſt years in- 


come deſires I ſuppoſe to receive his next 


alſo, 
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Chap. 6. Satigfuction. 139 
alſo, but he does not want it, nor had he it 
in hand and were a prudent man would he 

make uſe of it for his expences of the current 


year. We all deſire life and health and do 


many things for their preſervation, but while 
in vigour peace and plenty what want do we 
feel of either? Can we never chooſe a food 
becauſe it is wholeſome, nor take an agreea- 
ble exerciſe to mend our conſtitution unleſs 
driven by approaching ſickneſs or affrighted 
by the king of terrors ſtaring us in the face ? 
We all deſire the freſh air we breath, but 
muſt we never walk into the fields to enjoy a 
purer draught until almoſt ſuffocated vy the 
{moke of town ? 

18, Beſides although every 3 
deſire may have its oppoſite want and either 
of them be capable of inciting us to action; 
when we ſeek for the motive we muſt conſi- 
der what actually operated. For the mind 
may have many motives in ſtore which do 
not always enter the ſcale, and when they do 


not, have no ſhare in weighing down the 


balance. Whatever other folks might do, 


Mr. Locke I dare ſay would agree with me 


that an action can be aſcribed to no motive 


that was not preſent in the thought or imagi- 


nation at the time of acting. A man goes 
to the playhouſe thinking only to ſee the play, 


and there meets with an intimate acquain- 
tance 


we Satisfaftion. Chap. 6. 
tance in whoſe converfation he takes great 
delight : perhaps he did not know the other 
would be there, perhaps he had heard it laſt 
week but utterly forgot it again ; amuſe- 
ment then was his motive, the meeting his 
friend had no ſhare in his motions, although 
had that occurred to his thoughts he would 
have gone ten times more readily; Therefore 
to diſcover the true ſpring of action it is not 
enough to know that want is capable of per- 
forming the office of a ſpring,, but we muſt 
examine whether we had ſuch want in view 
at the inſtant of beſtirring ourſelves. The 
hard ſtudent, ſays Mr. Locke will not leave 
his ſtudies for the pleaſures of appetite, but 
when hunger begins to make him uneaſy then 
away he goes to remove it. But is this the 
caſe with every ſtudent? When I have been 
| ſtaring all the morning at the light of nature 
till I have ſtared myſelf almoſt blind, I find 
my ſpirits want recreation: I then throw 
aſide my papers ſome time before dinner, the 
verieſt trifle ſuits my purpoſe beſt, the philo- 
fopher can loll out at window like miſs Gaw- 
key to ſee the wheelbarrow trundle or the 
butchers dog carry the tray, and is perfectly 
contented with his ſituation as being fitteſt - 
for the preſent occaſion. Preſently the bell 
rings, and down run I into the parlour. Now 
did Whitefield and Weſtley endeavour to ſtop 
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me, bellowing out their exhortations to ab- 
ſtinence ſelf-denial and mortification, poſſi- 
bly I might fret a good deal, and the uneaſi- 
neſs of wanting my dinner urge me to exert 
all my might in bruſhing by them. But by 
good luck they do not honour me with their 


acquaintance, nor have I any of their revela- 


tions commanding me to auſterities : ſo that 
the thought of ſtarving or of what I ſhould 
ſuffer by miſſing a meal never once enters 
into my head, and therefore cannot be the 
motive actuating my motions. 

But neither does it appear to me univerſally 
true that how much we deſire abſent good ſo 
much we are in pain for it. There are many 
little goods weighty enough to turn the men- 
tal ſcale but not ſtrong enough to give us pain. 
We have numberleſs gentle defires continual- 
ly prompting us to common actions yet too 
feeble to beget any offspring. When theſe 
prompt us, if the object can be readily come 
at, tis very well: if not we give ourſelyes no 
further concern nor think it worth any trou- 
ble to procure; we feel no want, no pain, 
nor difappointment in the miſs of it. Some- 
times I walk to and fro in my garden in the 
country intending only to ruminate on ſome 
trifle or other; perhaps I eſpy a peach that 


looks ripe and inviting, and I reach out my 


hand to pluck it: ſhould my gardener tell 


me, 
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me, Sir I thought to have reſerved that for 
the company you expect to morrow, or 


ſhould any other little reaſon occur to ſtop 


me, I ſhould forbear; but if nothing inter- 
venes I go on to compleat my purpoſe. Now 


when ] reflect on the ſtate of my mind on 


ſuch occaſions and examine mine ideas with 


the cloſeſt application of the microſcope, as 


well when I.gratify my fancy as when I reſ- 


train it, I cannot diſcern the leaſt pain 


or want or uneaſineſs imaginable : and 
therefore crave leave to conclude that ſome- 
thing elſe beſides want and uneaſineſs is ca- 
pable of determining me to the uſe of my 
* — in | 


Whence then comes it that Mr. 
| hides and I entertain ſo different notions 


concerning deſire ? For we are both carefull 


plodding folks not uſed to do things haſtily 


but ſifting our thoughts and weighing our 
words before we deal them out. Is the dif 


ference owing to the microſcopic make of 


mine eye, that ſees minuter goods, ſmaller 
actions, flenderer deſires than other people ? 


or is there ſome fallacy, ſome equivocation, 
ſome various uſe of language that keeps us 


aſunder? Perhaps what I take for defire 
while ſucceſsfull in its career he may call joy 


or hope or by ſome other name. Perhaps all 


that we do in purſuit of the fame object, tho 
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1 ſhould think it a ſeries of diſtinct actions 


and diſtinct volitions, he may confider as one 
ation and one determination of the Will, 
which while retaining its full vigour and the 
purpoſe not compleated we do not depart 
from to make a new determination until preſ- 
ſed by ſome urgent want or uneaſineſs. Thus 


if your hard ſtudent determines at breakfaſt to 


ſtudy ſo many hours and then take an airing 
abroad, while he turns over his books, or 
when he throws them afide, here is no deter- 
mination made of the Will, for that was 


done once for all in the morning: nor can 


you draw him from his plan before the deter- 
mined time by any follicitations of pleaſure, 
but ſhould his head ach or his ſtomach cry 
cupboard, the uneaſineſs of that might drive 
him into a new. courſe of action different 


from that he had determined upon before. 1 


with ſomebody would help us to a clue to 
guide through this labyrinth and bring us to- 
gether again, for I am never better ſatisfied 
with myſelf than when travelling in his com- 
pany. In the mean while though I reverence 


His authority beyond that of all others whe- 


ther ancient or modern in matters relating to 
human nature, yet he will excuſe me for 2d- 
hering to my own judgement until it ſhall be 
altered by better information: for he I am 


ſure would be the laſt man in the world to 


impoſe 
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impoſe an tha. upon any body, or deſire 
to draw followers by any other force than the 
conviction of their own Judgement. Vet 1 
ſtill hope the difference is not a variance of 
ſentiment but of expreſſion or of the manner 
wherein we conſider the ſame ſubject, and 
that we travel the ſame road tho' by different 
branches. But as one cannot go on currently 
in any other way than that one is acquainted 
with I ſhall continue to proceed in my own 
track, truſting that we ſhall quickly be found 
walking hand in hand again and {peaking al- 
moſt the ſame language. 
20. In the ſeventh place let it be at 
| 2 neither ſatisfaction nor uneaſineſs ever 
enter the mind without ſome other ſenſation 
or idea to introduce them. For as you can- 
not have the pleaſure of ſweetneſs without 
putting ſomething ſweet into your mouth, 
nor the delight of a proſpect without having 
ſome delightfull proſpect to look upon; ſo 
neither can you procure ſatisfaction without 
ſeeing or hearing or contemplating or refle&- 
ing on ſomething ſatisfactory. And that the 
ſatisfaction is ſomething diſtinct from the con- 
comitant ideas appears manifeſt becauſe it 
may be ſeparated from them: for the ſame ob- 
ject preſenting in the ſame ſhape and features 
affects us variouſly heing ſometimes alluring 


and l at other times inſipid. One may be ex- 
tremely 
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tremely A of ſeeing a particular play, 
but being diſappointed this week may not care 
a farthing for it the next according as one 
happens to be differently diſpoſed: the play 
is the ſame, the actors the ſame, and the op- 
portunities the ſame with thoſe you wiſhed 
for before, nor can you find any other diffe- 
rence than only the reliſh. . This makes good 
what I obſerved before, that all motives, are 
compound ideas for tho” ſatisfaction be the 
only ingredient weighing in the ſcale, others 
are neceſſary to ſerve as a vehicle for convey- 

ing it to the mind. 

21. The eighth particular . to fatifo a 
. faction follows naturally from the laſt: for ifwe 
cannot have ſatisfaction but by applying ſome 
vehicle to convey it, it behoves us to look out 
for the proper vehicles containing the deſired 
ingredient within them. Nature makes up 
the mixtures herſelf, nor have we any hand 
in the compoſition : ſugar has its ſweetneſs, 
gall its bitterneſs, ſucceſs its joy and diſap- 
pointment its vexation by her proviſion; we 
can neither alter nor diminiſh the reliſh of 
things by our on power. Sometimes ſho 
ſhifts her ingredients taking out ſatisfaction 
and leaving the vehicle inſipid or ſubſtituting 

uneaſineſs in its ropm : but even theſe changes 
df taſte are of her making, being effected by 
the * nature of our ** to 

Vor. 1 3 L Gifs 
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different viands at different times, nor can 


we help ourſelves or reſtore them at pleaſure 


to their former ſtate; but muſt take objects as 
we find them according to the prefent diſpo- 


| fition either of our body or mind. This no- 


body will deny, not fay that when ſalt has Toſt 


its favour we have 'whetewith to ſalt it; or 


that we can always raiſe the fame fondneſs: 


| we had for a particular diverſion tother day, 
or make nothing of a fatigue” we uſed * un- 


dergo with cheerfulueſs s 
22. Thus far we go on currently with- 
out opponent or contradiction; but in this 
ded diſputatious world one mull not ex- 


pect to travel any road long without a check. 


There are people, namely, your ſticklers for 
indiffereney of Will, hE pretend that nature 
has left ſome of her vehicles empty, indiffe- 


tent to receive either. ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs 
as we pleaſe to ſprinkle it upon them, or 


mingle up others fo looſely that we can pick 


out the vivifying ingredient and throw in its 


oppoſite, thus changing the quality of a mo- 
tive and rendring that fatisfatory which was 
naturally diſtaſtefull. Not that they deny 


5 volition always follows the laſt ac of the un- 
_ derſtanding, but ſay they” we have a certain 


degree of power to give colours to our ideas 
and controul the underſtanding, ſo as to make 
;Pronounce FIN 2 de- 


J 
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Tifion of an or ge enden of 
. 8 | 2 {03 10-79 
_ - Here I have the pleaſure of: returning into 
my old alliance again and joining forces with 
Mr. Locke whom I find as little inclined to 
this notion of indifferency as myſelf. Thoſe 
he had to deal with, it ſeems, - had delivered 
[themſelves ſo obſcutely concerning this ante- 
cedent indifference, as they called it, that he 
could not tell where they placed it: whether 
between the thought and judgement of the 
underſtanding, ard the decree of the Will, 
where there appears no room for any things 
or before the former, which 'is'a ſtate of 
darkneſs exhibiting no object whereon' to ex- 


erciſe our power. But by a book not ex, 


tant in his time, Pr. King upon the origin of 
evil and his profound commentator,” I can 
diſcern where they place this ſuppoſed indif- 


ference, to wit, between the thought and 


judgement of the underſtanding”; that i3, bes 
tween the action being propoſed and the pre. 
ference of that action or its forbearance i and 
the matter according to their repreſentation 
tween ſeveral objects offered to her option, 
arguments occur in favour of either and unex - 
ceptionable evidences are produced, ſhe ſees 
plainly which has the ſtrongeſt cauſe yet gives 
. e e for the weakeſt by virtue of her 
e L2 5 5 arbi-⸗ 
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arbitrary power. Or ſome council makes a 
motion of courſe which never uſed to be de- 
nied and which there is no reaſon for deny- 
ing nevertheleſs ſhe will reject it meerly be- 
cauſe ſhe will. So the province of indiffe- 
rence lies between the trial and the judge- 
ment, which the underſtanding pronounees 
by particular direction from the Will, annex- 
ing the jdea of Beſt ta that which had it not 
before, and this the underſtanding having diſ- 
cerned gives judgement accordingly : and that 
idea the Will annexes by her own ſole autho- 
rity after full cogniſance of the cauſe without 
regard to the merits and uninfluenced by any 
motive at all. But is there really no motive 
inducing the mind to annex this idea, if any 
ſuch power ſhe has? for acting upon our idea 
is an act as well as acting upon our limbs, 
and ſhe does not chuſe to enter upon action of 
any kind unleſs for ſome end propoſed or to 
| obtalh ſome effect ſhe conceives will prove ſa- 
tisfactory. Nor muſt we take underſtanding 
here in the vulgar ſence for the judgement of 
reaſon, but for every diſcernment of the per- 
ceptive faculty including the ſuggeſtions of 
fancy and impulſes of paſſion, which may 
ſtart up. unawares and whiſper the judge in 
the ear juſt before giving ſentence although 
they had not aber a word . * whole 
courſe of the trial. 1 15 
| Your | 
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Your abettors of indifference being ſolemn 
folks deal altogether in general terms and 
abſtract reaſonings ; ; but to my thinking the 


abſtract is ſeen cleareſt in the concrete, for 


ideas fluctuate in our reflection nor can we 
hold them long in the ſame ſtate. If you 
would judge between two oranges you have. 
. ſeen a little while ago, which is the deeper 
coloured, you will think ſometimes the one, 
and ſometimes the other: but ſet them cloſe 
together and fix your eye upon them, this will 
keep your idea of both ſteddy ſo that you 
may quickly perceive which is the redder and. 
which the paler. Therefore I with they had 
given us inſtances of ſome particular actions 
wherein they apprehended this privilege of 
indifference is exerted, but ſince they have 
thought it below their dignity, or unbe- 
coming their gravity, I ſhall attempt to do it 
for them: and if I can hit upon proper fam- 
ples to their mind we ſhall not reſt in ſpecu- - 
lation alone but ſhall ſee by experience whe- | 
ther in actions eſteemed the moſt indifferent 
there is not ſome motive actually ann 5 
upon us to perform them. 
23. But I muſt obſerve by the way chat 5 
the trial above deſeribed is a very complex 
action conſiſting of many ſingle acts, each of 
which muſt have its ſeveral volition and ſe- 


veral end in view following one another fo 
OH, cloſe 


4 
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cloſe that there is no where room for the 
power of indifferency to interfere. But as 
the gentlemen we have to deal with ſeem 
unprovided with a microſcope I ſhall not 
trouble them with minute objects nor ſuch 
as cannot be diſcerned with the naked eye; 
and therefore ſhall preſent them with larger 
actions ſuitable to their organs and conſider 
the whole compound as one body. ö 

Since then they place the merit ak; their 
rn in the n uſe of this power of 


indifferency one may expect to find the effects 


of it moſt apparent in the moſt arduous ex- 
erciſes of virtue. Suppoſe then a good man 
ſollicited by temptations, attacked by threat- 
nings, urged by tortures to betray his coun- 
try, yet he bravely reſiſts all oppoſition: but 
has he not thorough perſuaſion of the advan- 
tages of well doing? has he not a ſtrong de- 
ſire of fulfilling his duty and a vehement ab- 
horrence of treachery ?. Theſe muſt move 
him to take up his reſolution and ſupport him 
in going through with it: for another who 
had not ſuch motives or had them in a lower 
degree would undoubtedly decline the taſk 
or fail upon trial. If they | ſhould urge that 
all men have the like motives. would they 
but liſten, to them; thoſe Who alledge.. this 
muſt have a different idea of motives from 


that we have given, Garn and oyerlook the, 


diſtinction 


GW 
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diſtinction between a motive and a good.reaſon 
for doing a thing. For how reaſonable ſo- 
ever it may be to act right, yet to him who. 
does not diſcern the expedience or can ſatisfy 
himſelf in the foregoing. it and feel no uneaſi- 
| neſs in the want of it, it is no motive af all. 
What will they ſay of the perfect wiſeman, 
would not he, if there were any ſuch adhere 
to the dictates of his judgement without devi- 
ating in a ſingle inſtance ! Yet he I ſuppoſe 
proceeds in all his meaſures upon the motive 
of their rectitude. 80 long as the matter re- 
mained doubtfull he would remain indifferent 
to either ſide and would all that while ſuſpend 
his action: but the moment expedience be- 
came manifeſt his indifference would vaniſh, 
nor would he delay the determination of his 
Will. What will they fay of thoſe imperfect 
wiſemen we have upon earth? Have they not 
a quick ſence of honour and love of right con- 
duct? And are they not therefore good and 
deſerving becauſe this. motive influences the 
greateſt , part of their actions, and becauſe 
they cannot behold villany and meanneſs with 
indifference? Do the judicious and the worthy 
| leſs enjoy or leſs uſe this moſt noble privilege 
of human nature than the gay the giddy and 
the thoughtleſs, whoſe conduct is much more 


unaccountable, who frequently a act upon no 
N 'L . viſible 
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viſible motive at all, or run counter to the 
N ? | 
Why do they e ever exhort us to this or that 
kind of behaviour, or to make a right uſe of 
our privilege? Does not this imply an opi- 
nion that they may prevail upon us thereby 
to give a right turn to our indifference ? 
Therefore indifference it ſeems may be ope- 
rated upon by exhortation, and may as well 
be carried on by the ſame through the execu- 
tion of its purpoſe. But what are exhorta- 
tions beſides the ſuggeſtlon of motives to do a 
thing? which were needleſs if we might do 
the ſame without any motive at all; and uſe- 
leſs if actions performed upon motlves had no 
morality in them, nor any action were va- 
luable unleſs for ſo much of it as proceeded 
from our power of indifference. | 
. Moſt probably the notion of this power 
took riſe from an inaccuracy of thought OC- 
cahoned by an inaccuracy of language. De- 
| fire, ſays Mr. Locke, ſo conſtantly accom- 
panies our actions that it is frequently taken 
for Will and confounded with it in our dif- 
courſes. I have obſerved in a former place 
that Will and pleaſure are reputed ſynoni- 
mous terms, nor would it be thought a dif- 
ferent queſtion ſhould one aſk Will you have 
ſuch a thing, or Do you deſire or pleaſe to 


have it. The preference of one thing above 
another 
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another either in our judgement or in- 
clination is often ſtiled the choice of our 
Will : and when ſome authority or obliga- 
tion compels us to do the thing we diſlike 
we call it acting unwillingly or againſt our 
Will. It would be hard to produce an in- 
ſtance of any man going through with an ar- 
duous undertaking without having it ſtrongly 
at heart, without a defire of the work to be 
compleated thereby, or without feeling a 
want of it upon being obſtructed in his pro- 
greſs. I would aſk the champions for indif- 
' ference whether when, they have made a 
wrong uſe of their power, for poſſibly they 
may trip once in a while, they do not feel a 
| ſhame, a vexation, a diſappointment in re- 
flecting thereupon ; which could not well 
happen if they had no defire of improving 
their opportunities. But this deſire which 
often has an efficacy to overpower the 
ſtrongeſt motives, they confound with the 
Will, and finding nothing previous in the 
thought that ſhould give birth to it they ſup- 
pole it ſelf-begotten, and thence wiſely con- 
_ clude the Will has a power of determining 
itſelf and of ' infuſing ſatisfection into that 
which nature had mingled up with uneaſineſs. 
There is a deſire having no other obje& than 
the reſtraint of deſire : for men virtuoully'1 in- 


clined __—_ their TOR and appetites perpe- 
tually 
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tually drawing them aſide out of their road: 
this gives them a jealouſy of ſuch intruders, 
and when deſires ſollicit ſtrongly although 
not urging to any thing miſchievous or im- 
proper, yet they will not comply meerly be- 
cauſe they will not let their paſſions get the 
maſtery over them nor acquire a ſtrength too 
great to be reſiſted at other times. Now this 
deſire of reſtraining deſire our profound ſpecu- 
latiſts miſtake again for the Will, to which 
therefore they attribute a power of controul- 
ing deſire without aid of any counter weight 
whatſoever and of making an election, like 
the King by a conge * in virtue of its 
royal prerogative. 

24. Let us next turn to ai A of 
their privilege. A man is urged to ſome 
ufefull attainment ; you make him ſenſible of 
the good fruits dependant upon it ſo as to 
raiſe in him ſome deſire of gathering them: 
you convince him there is nothing difficult in 
the purſuit, nothing irkſome, nothing thwart 
ing his other inclinations, yet yon cannot get 
him to ſtir. But is there not ſome ſeeret 
| paſſion, ſome habit, ſome humour, ſome averſe= 

neſs to trouble that lies in the way? If you 
cannot - preſently diſcover the rub it does 


not follow there is none; for the heart of 


man is deceitfull above all things, contain- 


ing many Pang NOS: even to 8 
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owner. But if you have any knowledge of 
human nature and intimacy with the perſon 
tis ten to one but you may diſcern the obſta- 
cle, which you find to be ſomething that 
acts as a powerfull motive upon him tho' it 
might weigh nothing with yourſelf. Since 
then upon cloſer examination you can gene- 
rally diſtinguiſh a motive where there ap- 
| peared none before, it may be preſumed 
there is one when it eſcapes your ſearch : 
therefore thoſe inſtances of wrong manage- 
ment are too uncertain a foundation to build 
the doctrine of indifferency upon. 

But now.and then you ſhall meet with 
perſons who being recommended to do ſome- 
thing advantageous to themſelves which they 
would have liked well enough and been ſond 
of had it firſt occurred to their own thoughts 
yet reject it out of meer croſsneſs: the more 
you urge them with motives the ſtronger 
they ſet themſelves againſt it. But con- 

ſider whether the bare having of their 
Will is not an engaging motive with moſt 
men. Liberty of itſelf is ſweet, and to have 
the command of our motions without con- 
troul what we all in ſome meaſure deſire. 
This deſire when exceſſive is thought owing 
to a perverſeneſs of Will, which can run 
contrary to all motives either of expedience 
or inclination, but it may generally be traced 
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to another ſource : for obſtinate people are 
either ſuch as have been conſtantly humour- 
ed by thoſe about them, or elſe perſons of 
ſhallow underſtanding. Fools are credulous 
at firſt, till having been frequently deceived 
they contract a jealouſy of all mankind and 
fee no chance of obtaining any thing they like 
unleſs by rejecting whatever ſhall be propoſed 
by another. Beſides there is a kind of honour 
in doing as we will : and honour operates as 
a mighty incentive action. But you will aſk, 
do I conceive there is any honour in perſiſting 
obſtinately to do juſt as we will without re- 
gard to motives diſſuading us from it? Tru- 
ty I cannot anſwer the queſtion ſo generally 
propoſed, but muſt give my opinion disjunc- 
tively. When done in oppoſition to paſſion, 
danger, fatigue or pain which we will not 
| fuffer to drive us from any thing we have a 
mind to, I applaud it highly: when in con- 
tradition to good advice or the ſuggeſtions of 
treaſon, I cenſure it as highly. For tenaciouſ- 
neſs even of a reſolution taken for oppoſition 
fake ſerves either to good or bad "purpoſes : 
| when to the former it is called ſteadineſs and 
bravery ; when to the latter perverſeneſs and 
obſtinacy. But whether you or I or the 
world allow it to be honour or no, there are 

thoſe who certainly eſteem it ſuch ;' like the 

miſer in Horace who being hiſſed by the po- 
pulace applauded himſelf at home in count- 
ing 
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ing over his bags; as appears manifeſtly by the 
ſhame and vexation they feel upon failing of 
their Will and the triumph and exultation 
they expreſs upon prevailing. | 
Were the Will indifferent to all motives and 
could give itſelf the turn without any previous 


* cauſe influencing it thereto, all our actions, 


| thoſe of them at leaſt that are moral, muſt 


remain abſolutely contingent. How then can 


we depend upon any man that he will keep 
this or that tenour of conduct? Yet we daily 
| repoſe a full confidence in one man becauſe 
we know he will deal honeſtly by us, and re- 
fuſe it to another who.we know would betray 
us. Oh! fay they, the one has acquired a 
rectitude and the other a perverſeneſs of Will. 
What do they mean by this re&itude and 
perverſeneſs of Will? A perverſeneſs of mind 
I can underſtand, when ſatisfaction or deſire 
fixes upon pernicious or deceitfull views, and 
_ continually moves the Will to purſue them. 

If they will allow this to be a perverſeneſs of 
Will I have no objection : but then this de- 


pends upon a quality in the Will to follow | 
_ defire ſtarting up perpetually to the thought, 


and he who has this deſire ſtronger than 
any other cannot remain indifferent whe- 
ther he ſhall gratify it or no. Other per- 
verſeneſs I know none, but were there 
any other it muſt equally deſtroy indiffe- 
Fence, for we ſee this perverſeneſs once con- 
tracted 


> 
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tracted determines the Will afterwards to act 
perverſely as often as opportunity ſhall offer: 
ſo the Will remains no longer at liberty to 
follow or reject the inſtigations of perverſe- 
neſs, nor is it the leſs bound for having 
brought the thraldrom upon itſelf : as a man 
who ſells himſelf to the plantations is no leſs 
a ſervant than the felon afford thither by 
judgement of law. _ 

25. Thus the doctrine. of 3p" a Cans 
vaſſed narrowly contradicts and overthrows, 
itſelf: for if indifferency be a privilege inhe- 
rent in human nature it can never depart from 
us, for we cannot loſe, our nature while we 
continue to be men. Then although the 
Will ſhould have given itſelf a perverſeneſs 
it might as well give itſelf a rectitude again, 
and vice verſa, as often as it pleaſed without 
any previous cauſe or motive: and the beha- 
viour of men would be totally uncertain and 
unſteady, for we ſhould act right or wrong, 
prudently or fooliſhly, juſt as indifference 
happened to take the turn. But if indifferen- 
ey by I know not what magic can controul 
itſelf and perſevere in the turn it has once 
taken, then we have our independency on 
prior cauſes only upon ſome few occaſions, 
that is, when! we are to enter upon a new 
courſe of action, which having once deter- 
mined we proceed therein mechanically, like 
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a ball put in motion, by virtue of the impulſe 
firſt imparted. If this be the caſe and merit 
or demerit extend no further than while the 
Will can act independently, why do your 
indifferenciſts ever puniſh for acts in conſe- 
quence of a perverſeneſs already eontracted * 


As ſoon as the perverſeneſs appears oy 


ought to examine the degree of it and 
point a puniſhment adequate thereto, whit h 
the party having ſuffered, has paid his penal- 
ty and remains no longer obnoxious to the 
law : his independency is now gone, and no- 
thing happening during its abſence can upon 
their principles be imputed to his account. 
Nevertheleſs we find them forward enough 
to puniſh again for ſubſequent offences pro- 
ceeding from a perverſe turn of Will vifible 
many years before. Will they plead that the 
power of indifferency is a limitted power 
and that the Will may give itſelf fo ſtrong a 
determination as it cannot afterwards refiſt by 
its own ſtrength, therefore they throw in the 
terrors of puniſhment in counterbalance to 
bring the weights ſo nearly equal that the 
power of indifferency may ſuffice to turn the 
ſcale ? Let them have a care how they al- 
ledge this, becauſe it will tear up the main 
foundation whereon they build their doctrine 
of indifference, namely, that without it there 
could be no demerit, and - conſequently no 
| room 
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room for puniſhment : for here we ſee there 


is room for puniſhment, which may be law- 


fully inflicted not ſolely with reference 


to paſt offences, but alſo as a neceſſary reme- 
dy to prevent the commiſſion of them for the 
future. If they give us this inch pethaps we 
may take an ell, and ſhow by parity of reaſon 
that the Juſtice of rewards and puniſhments 
may remain in full extent although there 
ſhould be no ſuch power as that of indif- 


ference. 


What do 8 mean oY 2 8 


of the Will carrying us thro' a long courſe 


of behaviour? Do they conceive volition a 
permanent act extending to a long ſeries of 
performances? Surely they never reflected 


with themſelves upon the operation of their 


own Wills nor the manner of their own mo- 
tions. We have it upon Mr. Locke's au- 
thority that the mind is capable of but one 

determination to one action at once: and his 


| judgement ſtands confirmed by daily expe- 


rience. Succeſſive volitions keep us inceſ- 
ſantly in play, each performs its ſeveral act 
and has the ſole direction of our powers for 
the preſent moment both _ themſelves and 


. their effects being inſtantaneous and tranſi- 


tory nor does one operate by any force re- 
ceived from a former. Whatever we may 


OT 
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or omit according as we ſhall then be in the 
mind: for the actions of tomorrow depend upon 
the morrow's volitions, which are determined 
either by ſome motive occurring at the time 
or elſe. by the power of indifferency then 
exerted. Therefore to talk of the Will by a 
fingle act giving birth to many ſucceſſive mo- 
tions and caſting a perverſeneſs upon itſelf 
that. ſhall continue for days months and years, 
is talking unintelligibly : the continuance of 
a thing.in its own nature momentary being a 
- contradiction in terms. 

Were indifferency a privilege appendant 
to human nature one would think all men 
ſhould poſſeſs it in equal degree: but we fee 
the ſame temptations overcome ſome men 
which others can reſiſt altho' both ſtrive 
equally againſt them. Muſt we not then a- 
{cribe their different ſucceſs either to the va- 
riety of colours wherein the ſame objects ap- 
pear to different minds, or to the various 
ſtrength of other motives they have to oppoſe 


againſt them ? I knew an old gentleman who A 


being preſſed by his phyſicians to go out in his 
chariot every day as the only thing capable of 


relieving him in his infirmities, acknow- 


ledged the expedience of their advice and 


wiſhed to follow it, yet could never muſter 


up reſolution enough to do as he deſired. 


What now was become of his power of in- 


[i Fo. J. | M dif- 
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differency which was ſuppoſed able to con- 
troul any motives, but could not here act in 
concurrence with the weightieſt? Yet he 
could chooſe for himſelf upon other occaſions 
and act rightly when tempted to the contrary ; 
and could even go out when he fancied ſome- 
thing of moment called him. May we. not 
then look out for ſome ſecret motive to ac- 
count for this difference of behaviour ? He 
had been a man of buſineſs, unuſed to ſtir 
unleſs upon ſome affair of importance and 
had contracted an averſion to your idle jants 
taken for amuſement only as fit for none but 
women and triflers: therefore could not 
brook his mind to deſcend to them altho' they 
were become matters of moment by being 
neceſſary to his health. 

26. Hitherto we have conſidered impor- 
tant actions, ſuch as are undertaken with 
deliberation and defign or upon ſome diſtant 
purpoſe in proſpect. We will now take a 


view of ſudden and trifling motions which 


ſcarce ſeem to have any motive inducing us te 
them and therefore may be thought to pro- 
ceed from the ſole power of the Will. But 
there needs no great ſagacity to obſerve that 
the very want of employment creates an un- 
eaſineſs, and almoſt every exertion of our 
activity affords a ſmall degree of ſatisfaction, 
ww whatever firſt . up to the fancy 
— 5 Fo - prompts 
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prompts us to purſue. Whoever will take 
the trouble to watch men in their idle hours 
will find a certain regularity in things done 
without regard to any rule: ſome habit act- 
ing uniformly ſets them for the moſt part at 
work. For tho' different perſons amuſe 
themſelves differently in an infinite variety of 
ways each adheres ſteddily to his own kind of 
amuſement, and acts moſt in character when 
he thinks of it leaſt. Therefore one man 
whiſtles, another ſings, another dances, ano- 
ther plays with his fingers when he has nothing 
elſe to do. Which ſhows that the Will has 

not an indifference even with regard to trifles 
but catches from time to time at ſuch little 
motives as cuſtom has taught to riſe moſt. 
readily in his imagination. One may dif= 
cern the like cauſes in thoſe bye motions 
which fill up the vacant fpaces of time during 
our engagement in ſome earneſt purſuit : 
when we ſet ourſelves to think intenſely few 
of us leave our limbs entirely at reſt, but give 
them various employment for every little in- 
terval while thought ſtops and until it can find 
an iſſue: ſome play with their buttons, ſome 
twiſt their knee ſtrings, or rub the table, or 

kick their leg to and fro, or practice ſome 
innocent trick they have fallen into by acci- 
dent or catch'd by imitation from ſome- 
body elſe. Now in times of ſtudy or buſi- 
228 | M 2 neſs 
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neſs the determination of the Will tends 
ſolely towards the principal end we labour to 


attain, the power of indifferency is all ex- 
erted that way: yet we ſee any idle habit 
can give a motion of its own ta the Will, 
which like a cord drawn to the ſtretch by a 
mighty force, may notwithſtanding be bent 
to this fide or that. by the lighteſt lateral 
preſſure. 

Even in cafes where the objects propoſed to- 


our option appear indifferent as well to 


judgement as inclination, and the Will ſeems 
to determine by arbitrary power becauſe 
there is nothing elſe to give the preference; 


yet a prying eye may diſcover ſome latent 


motive that eſcap'd the general notice. Sup- 
poſe you call upon a friend juſt after dinner 
before the bottles and glaſſes are removed. 
He aſks Will you take a glaſs of wine with 
us. Thank ye, Sir, I dont care if I do, 
Shall I help you to red or white? Any that 


you. have upon the table. Here are both. 


That that ſtands next your hand. See both 
bottles ſtand equally near. Why then white 
if you pleaſe. This little dialogue, happening 


frequently between friends exhibits as much 
indifference as the mind of man can well be 


in : for we ſuppoſe neither wine diſagreeing 
with your ſtomach or diſpleaſing to your 
palate, you had drank as much as you cared 

for 
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for before you came out, but a glaſs extraor- 
dinary will do you no harm, yet you are will- 
ing to be ſociable and therefore accept his of- 
fer, but civility makes you refer the choice 
of your wine to him, and the ſame civility 
prompts you afterwards to chooſe that which 
will give him the leaſt trouble : but finding 
this will not do and perceiving that further 
compliments would be troubleſome, you take 
the firſt that occurs; for you cannot pro- 
nounce the words White and Red together, 
and as you want to end the diſpute which- 
ever comes quickeſt to the tongue's end is 
therefore fitteſt to relieve. you from this 
want, : 
Why ſhould choice be eee an act of 
the Will when the underſtanding many times 
preſents a choice ready made without ſtaying 
for the Will to affiſt in the production? An 
ambaſſador making his public entry throws 
out money among the populace : a porter 
ſcrambling among the crowd ſpies a half- 
crown and a fixpence lying upon the ground, 
he can get either but has not time for both, 
ſo he takes up the half crown, nat for any 
preference thrown upon it by his Will but 
from his knowledge, that this piece will 
go five times as far at market as the other. 
Many times the Will acts without any choice 
at all: a man hears a ſudden ery of fire; he 
M 3 ſtarts 
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ſtarts up inſtantly from his ſeat and runs to 
ſee what is the matter. The alarm baniſhes 
all other ideas, he has not a thought of any 
thing elſe he would not chooſe to do, nor 
even of forbearance from all kind of action. 
The wanton ſallies of fancy proceed more 
from thoughtleſsneſs than wrong election: 
ideas come in one by one without a compe- 
titor, and the mind follows the preſent 
whimſy for want of ſeeing the inexpedience 
or impropriety attending it, Can this be 


Called a choice? which in the very na» 


ture of it implies a judgement between 
ſeveral things and a preference of one a- 
bove another: but when one object only 
lies in view there can be no preference nor 
can one chooſe but take that which alone | 
is preſented, 5 
27. But I find there are perſons of all cha- 
racters in the intereſts of indifference. Thoſe 
of a humourous turn not being good at argu- 
ment endeavour to ridicule our doctrine of 
motives by putting the caſe of an aſs placed 
between two bundles of excellent hay, both 
equally alluring to his ſence, who they ſay 
muſt ſtarve in the midſt of plenty for want of 
being able to prefer either. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for wit to outrun diſcretion, there - 
fore I would caution theſe jokers to beware 
how they anger their ſolemn friends of their 


__ own 
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own perſuaſion. For if the beaſts cannot live 
without a power of indiffereney, what be- 

comes of the noble privilege peculiar to hu- 
man nature? It is rather a benefit we ſhare 
in common with our brethren aſſes, who by 
the right uſe of it may merit as glorious re- 
wards as ourſelves. But we contemplative. 
folks are not to be jeſted out of our notions, 
nor ſhall I ſcruple to own that their ſuppoſi- 
tion is true in theory: and ſo it would have 
been had they put the caſe of a ſharpened 
pole ten feet long (et upright upon a marble 
pavement with the centre of gravity directly 
over the point, which would remain for ever 
in that poſture if nothing meddled with it. 
But I queſtian whether ſuch experiments be 
practicable : let them try if they can to place 


the als, the pale or their own mind in ſuch 


a fituation. Should the beaſt ſhake his head 
ever ſo little, this may bring it nearer to one 
bundle, which will make the ſcent of that 
become the ſtronger : the leaſt breath of air 
or bruſh of a fly's. wing is enough to throw 
down the pole : and imagination continually 
ſupplies us with motives, either great or-ſmall, 
either of judgement or fancy ſufficient to om 
the mental balance in motion. 
Of the two I believe inſtances of ſuch an 
ability to act for want of motives more 


an to be met with in men than aſſes, I, 
M4 * 
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myſelf have met with them in my time. I 
remember once calling upon a friend in the 
Temple to take a walk, we came down ſtairs 
preſently and then began to talk of the courſe 
we ſhould ſteer. I found him irreſolute, but 
would not interpoſe having a curioſity to ſee 
the event: the buſineſs was whether we 
ſhould go to the Park or to Iſlington, we had 
no particular call to either and both appeared 
equally agreable. I believe we ſtood a full 
quarter of 'an hour in the court before he 
could determine; for he was a man of gra- 
vity uſed to weigh his motives carefully and 
had rejected the impulſes of fancy until they 
had entirely loſt their force: ſo he had no- 
thing to ſway with him, for you may ſuppoſe 
there could be no weighty reaſons for prefer- 
ring one tour before the other. Where now. 
was his power of indifferency which had he 
poſſeſſed in the loweft degree might Have 
helped him out at this dead lift? - 
Such heſitancies as theſe are weeds of the 
richeſt ſoils, being moſt frequently found in 
ſerious conſiderate and induſtrious tempers : 
but they will grow in more barren grounds. 
I have been peſtered with them upon my own 
eſtate in former days till I found out the ſe- 
cret of nouriſhing a crop of fancies in thoſe 
ſpots which judgement would not cover, I 


endeavour ſt to take direction from my rea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, but if that has no commands I give up 
the reins to fancy; if fancy preſents me with 
double objects I toſs up croſs or pile rather 
than loſe time in heſitating: for employment 
upon any motive, the beſt to be had, is better 
than no employment at all, I never could 
reap any ſervice in thoſe caſes from indiffe- 
rence, for ſo long as that laſts I can do no- 
thing at all: nor could I ever remove it un- 
leſs by ſuggeſting ſomething expedient or a- 
muſing to my imagination which e urge 
me to beſtir myſelf. : 

28. Thus have we examined every ſpecies 
of action, trifling and momentous, ſudden and 
deliberate, fantaſtic and judicious, in ſearch 
of an indifference to the preponderancy of 
motives, but in vain : nor is indifference any 
where to be found unleſs in a ſuſpenſion of 
action while the motives hang doubtfull and 
the mind waits until ſome of them ſhall pre- 
ponderate. I think now we may fairly con- 
clude the mind enjoys no ſuch privilege as 
this boaſted power of indifferency. Nor 
would it be a valuable privilege if we had it: 
for as the turns it takes muſt be abſolutely 
contingent depending upon no prior cauſe, 
there is an even chance it might turn as well 
to our detriment as our advantage: nor could 
we ever purſue a plan or lay our meaſures 
ſurely or compleat any long work, for want 
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of a ſufficient dependence upon our own be- 
haviour or that of other perſons ; for the ha- 
zard of wrong elections diſconcerting our 
ſchemes would diſcourage us from attempt- 
ing any thing. Should you ſend for a ſurge- 
on to bleed you tomorrow you could never 
depend upon his attendance ; profit, credit, 
duty, his adherence to his profeſſion may urge 
him to come, but theſe operate only as mo- 
tives, and neither you nor he can tell but his 
Will to morrow by virtue of its arbitrary 
power may annex the idea of Beſt to the re. 
fuſal of his aſſiſtance. Nobody can pretend 
here that the motives are fo ſtrong as to ex- 
ceed the power of his Will to controul them: 
for certainly he may ſtay. at home if he will, 
nor will his legs or his chariot bring him 
without ſome a& of his Will to order their 
motion. 1 

29. But is it never in a man's power to 
change the pleaſantneſs or unpleaſantneſs, 


that is, the ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs accom- 


panying any ſort of action? Yes, ſays Mr. 
Locke, it is plain in many caſes he can. One 
may change the diſpleaſingneſs or indifferency 
in actions into pleaſure and deſire by doing 
what lies in one's power towards effecting it. 
A due conſideration will do it in ſome caſes, 
and practice application and cuſtom in moſt. 


But he no where ſays it may be done by meer 
dint 
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dint of volition, or otherwiſe than by the ue. 


of proper means, which means muſt lie with- 
in our reach or we cannot procure the change. 
Is your tea bitter? You may ſweeten it by 
putting in a knob of ſugar : but not if there 
be no ſugar in the diſh, Does your meat 
taſte inſipid? You may give it a reliſh by 
ſprinkling a little ſalt: but not if the ſalt have 
| loſt its ſavour. So ſhould you feel an averſe- 
neſs to labour, you may conquer it by con- 
templating the credit of induſtry or ſname of 
idleneſs; or the good fruits expected from 
your labours: but not if you have no value 
for reputation nor deſire of any particular be- 
nefit attainable by diligence greater than your 
love of indolence, For I look upon it as an 
invariable rule that you can never bring a man 
into the liking of any thing diſagreable unleſs 
by means of ſomething he already likes ap- 
pearing connected there with or attainable ſole- 
ly thereby. Bread or tobacco, ſays Mr. Locke, 
may be neglected when ſhown uſefull to 
health, becauſe of an indifference or diſreliſn 
to them: reaſon and conſideration at firſt re- 
commends and begins their trial, and uſe finds 
or cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is 
ſo in virtue too, is very certain. Thus in his 
opinion our very virtues derive from other 
ſources than the power of indifferency. But 
if bread * infpid, tobacco nauſeous, or 


virtue 
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virtue difagreable to the preſent taſte, no 
man can render them otherwiſe or ſuddenly 
alter his palate ſolely by willing it. tt 
With reſpe& to ourſelves indeed we have 
another expedient for changing the ſtate of 
our motives by that command we have in 
ſome meaſure over our organs both of ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. For as we can turn our 
eyes -upon any object of the ſcene before us 
and ſhut them againſt the light or wink when 
it ſtrikes too ſtrongly upon them; ſo we can 
cloſe the organs of reflection, bringing parti- 
cular ideas to our notice, and thereby 
throw the courſe of thought into another 
channel; or where we cannot entirely dam 
up the paſſage we may ſometimes obſtruct it, 
thereby reducing the current to a ſmaller 
ſtream. This way we can and very fre- 
quently do alter the colour of our motives by 
throwing a ſtronger attention upon them or 
by removing or obſcuring their competitors. 
But when we take the latter method it is no 
impeachment of the efficacy of motives that 
they do not ſtrike when you ſhut your eyes 
upon them or diſcern them faintly, nor mark 
of abſolute power in the Will that it is 
forced to thruſt out of ſight a motive which 
it could not reſiſt: and when the former it is 
the reflection not the Will that adds colour 


to the motive. For as When you put ſugar 
in to 


. 
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into your mouth it is the ſugar, not yourſelf 
that affects your palate with ſweetneſs, not- 
_ withſtanding you put it in yourſelf : ſo when 
you throw a ſtrong attention upon ſome parti- 
cular idea, it is the ſtate of your organs, not 
your Will that heightens its colours, altho! . 
you put them into that ſtate by an act of your 
Will. Certain it is we do ſometimes pluck 
up a reſolution to ſurmount a pain, a labour, 
a danger without ſuggeſting freſh reaſons 
to encourage us, and this I take to be done 
by ſome ſuch method as that above ſpoken of: 
for earneſt eager reſolution is a kind of tem- 
porary paſſion brought upon us by our own 
procurement, and it is well known we may 
work ourſelves up by degrees into almoſt any 
paſſion by dwelling upon ideas fomenting it 
without admiſſion of others. Upon theſe 
occaſions I conceive the mind raiſes an ex- 
traordinary motion in ſome parts of the ani- 
mal circulation, which then runs more ra- 
pidly than while under command in the ſer- 
vice of our ordinary purpoſes. For it ſeems 
apparent from the quick violent ſtarts of mo- 
tion, the ferment of ſpirits the ſollicitous 
turn of countenance uſual in times of vigo- 
| Tous reſolution that the body bears no in- 
_ conſiderable ſhare in the buſineſs. | 
30. This power over the organs I take to 
be indeed the grand privilege of human na- 
| ture, 
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ture, for I can difcern nothing of it in the 
brute creation. Tis true our notions con- 
cerning them amount at moſt only to conjec- 


ture, for we know not certainly what paſſes 


within them nor in what manner they pro- 
ceed to action. Remembrance, fancy and 
fome degree of knowledge cannot well be de- 


nied them; unleſs you ſuppoſe them meer 


machines, which tho' perhaps it cannot be 
demonſtratively diſproved there is not the 
leaſt ſhadow of poſitive evidence to prove that 
they are : but their 1deas come up uncalled, 
being occaſioned: for the moſt part either by 
ſenſible objects or the motions of their animal 
Juices or particular ſtate of their bodies : nor 
can I diſcern any ſuch thing as voluntary re- 
flection or any controul of fancy belonging to 
them ; which therefore remains the peculiar 
property of man. From hence ſpring all our 
virtues, all our rules of prudence, all our mea- 
ſures of conduct, and upon this principally 
tho* not entirely ſtands the juſtice of reward 
and puniſhment ; for we reward and puniſh 
the beaſts to bring them thereby to do ſome- 
thing we like or deter them .from ſomething 


we diſlike. If our opponents will accept of 
this power in lieu of their indifferency as e- 
qually ſerviceable to all uſefull purpoſes, they 
are heartily welcome, but'T cannot allow them 


that both are the fame. thing. For indiffe- 
1 rency 


% 
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rency implies a power in the Will of furniſh= 
ing the idea of Beſt out of its own ſtore and 
by its own ſole authority, without recourſe 
to any contrivance or artifice to obtain it. 

And becauſe a man may give the preference 
between two objects propoſed to his option 
either by ſuggeſting conſiderations recom- 
mending the one and diſſuading the other, or 
by throwing a ſtronger attention upon one 
and witholding it from the other, it no more 
ſhows an indifferency of the Will or a power 
of annexing Beit to what appears Worſt in the 
judgement, than becauſe one may make a 
pebble outſhine a diamond either by covering 
them with different kinds of paint or by di- 
miniſhing the light falling upon the latter and 
encreaſing that upon the former, it ſhows an 
indifferency in the eye or a power of annex- 
ing luſtre to objects naturally obſcure. 

31. Befides, whoever will diligently examine 
the {tate of his mind when he gives this ſup- 
poſed arbitrary preference will always find 

oppoſite deſires accoſting him at thoſe times, 
to one of which he harbours a ſecret prepoſ- 
ſeſſion or favour, therefore practiſes every art 
to make that prevail in his imagination: and 
this alike in the right or the wrong exerciſes 


of his power. If pleaſure profit or reſent- 


ment ſollicit to act, and the ſtill voice of 
conſcience whiſpers to forbear: one man 
bs Yo has 
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has a love of virtue which he cannot eaſily 
forego, therefore he ſuppreſſes all inſtigations 
of paſſion that might draw him afide, for he 
will not ſuffer his beloved and valued object 


to be wreſted from him ; or fortifies himſelf 


in his defire by conſiderations 'proper for that 
purpoſe or the earneſt contemplation of what 
he uſed always to behold with delight: Ano- 
ther man has a favourite inclination which he 


longs to gratify but reaſon puts in her nega- 


tive: therefore he ſtifles the cries of reaſon or 
turns a deaf ear againſt them leaſt they ſhould 


importune him too much; or hunts for any 


excuſes or palliations he can muſter up; 
or caſts a wiſtfull look upon his darling 
whom he is unwilling to leave and contem- 
plates ſo long until all other ideas are ba- 
niſhed out of his thought. Thus in reality 
the preference is already given before we en- 
ter upon the act whereby we fancy ourſelves 
conferring it, nor was the mind indifferent 
whether ſuch act ſhould be performed or no: 
and the ſubſequent determination or idea of 
Beſt thrown into the doubtfull ſcale comes 


from the means uſed to effect it, not from the 


Will. But if you aſcribe-it to the Will be- 
cauſe that applies the means, you might with 
better reaſon aſcribe it to the predominant 
inclination becauſe that puts the Will upon 


making ſuch application. For whatever the 


Will 
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Will does towards annexing the idea of Beſt, 
even ſuppoſing it to do the job without em- 
ploying any other means than its own inhe- 
rent power, nevertheleſs it acts herein miniſ- 
terially, not authoritatively but in ſervice 
of the favourite defire, to which therefore 
the credit and merit of the performance be- 
longs: 
32: What has been faid concerning the 

methods and organs employed in bringing 
about a determination of the mind accounts 
for the limitation of that power and the dit- 
ficulty attending the exerciſe of it: for our 
organs can perform their office for a certain 
time, but no longer. A man may walk a mile 
with pleaſure but when he has walked five he 
may find it fatiguing, nor perhaps can he 
walk twenty at all, becauſe his legs tire long 
before. So he may hold up a weight at arms 
length for ſome time, but cannot keep in 
that poſture for ever, for the muſcles of his 
arm will grow weary. The ſame may be 
ſaid of ſatiety which proceeds from an altera- 
tion in our organs as wearineſs does from an 
alteration in the ſtate of our muſcles. We 
may like veniſon prodigiouſly for a day or 
two, but ſhould be terribly cloyed had we no- 
thing elſe to feed upon during the whole ſea- 
ſon: for the palate being over-cloyed no lon- 
ger receives the flayour in the ſame manner as 


Your. I. N before. 
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before. This of courſe limits our power to 
that proportion of labour the inſtruments we 


have to ſerve us are capable of bearing, and 


confines our activity to that compaſs of time 
whereto | the. reliſh of things may extend. 
But I know of no labour, no difficulty, no 
ſatiety in pure acts of the mind: we are 
never tired of commanding ſo long as our 
limbs and organs are no: tired of executing : 


we Will from morning to night without in- 


termiffion and without trouble, and though 
our employments often fatigue and nauſeate, 
let but ſome new deſire give play to a quite 


different ſet of organs and the mind runs 
after it with as much freſhneſs and eagerneſs 
as if it had never done any thing. Upon 


coming home quite wearied down with a 
long journey a man may give orders for his 
conveniences and refreſhments to be brought 
him perhaps with more eaſe and reliſh than 
he had in firſt mounting his horſe. After 


a long morning ſpent in hard ſtudy we could 


eaſily find volition enough to continue the 
work, but that our head aches, our ſpirits: | 


fail, and nature can no longer bear the fa- 


tigue : wherefore labour of mind is as often 
calted labour of brain, and more truly be- 
longs to the latter than the former. Even 
at night when all kind of action becomes 


ee it is not _ Will but the eye that 
. draws }. 
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draws ſtraws for the mind does not deſire to : 
ſleep fo long as the body can hold awake. 

What then ſhould limit our power with re- 
ſpect to any thing we can do by barely willing 
it? Why do we ever ſtrive to exert ſuch 
power and fail in the attempt ? or why do 
we ſucceed at one time and fail at another? A 
man may as eaſily will to walk a hundred 
miles as one, or to lift up the houſe as to take 
up his ſlipper, if he can believe himſelf able; 
every one ſees why he cannot do either, name= 
ly from thedeficiencyof hisſtrength: but what 


the Will has once performed it then had 


ſtrength to perform, what then is become of 
this ſtrength that it cannot perform the ſame 
again? Does the Will grow feeble and vigo- 
rous by turns like the muſcles upon labour or 
reſt? If we aſſign for cauſe that the Will 
uſed ſome medium before which now is 
wanting, the difference may be accounted for 
much better than by any variation of ſtrength 
in the Will itſelf, 

Hiſtory informs us that Mutius Scevola 
held his hand in the fire till it was burnt to 


the bone, therefore burning was ſuſceptible 


of the idea of Beſt : why then could not you 
and I pluck up the like reſolution ? But per- 

haps we can annex the idea to ſome objects 
he could not. One man can reſtrain his ap- 
petite of meats and drinks but cannot refuſe. 
the offers of ambition : another can reje all 
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temptations of unlawful gain but cannot reſiſt 
the impulſes of anger. Is there then a ſtrong 
and a weak ſide in the Will? or are the 
Wills of men caſt in different moulds ? One 
may readily conceive how the various degrees 
of reſolution may ariſe from ſtrength of 
ſpirits, texture of brain, habit, 1 or 
turn of imagination, but from the conſti- 
tution or mould of the Will it ſeems inex- 
plicable. When we take up a ſtrong reſolu- 
tion we find pains and difficulty in keeping it 
and often faint in the midway after having 
made a very good beginning : a pain or trou-. 
ble that a man has born patiently for a while 
ſhall ſometimes fairly overcome him without 
growing ſtronger meerly by tiring him out. 
This, not to repeat what I have faid before 
of the effects viſible upon the body, ſhews 
that there are organs or nerves employed. 
upon thoſe occaſions which require labour to 
keep them upon the ſtretch, and can ſerve us 
no longer than to a certain period but may ac- 
quire ſtrength, like our limbs, by; conſtant 
uſe and practice. 
33. After all, the very aca 1 a 
power belonging to the Will, when uſed in 
philoſophical diſcourſes, will not bear a ſtrict 
examination. Will in the vulgar ſence ſtands 
for a preſſing inclination or ſtrong conviction 


of went, * which we may properly 
enough 
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enough aſcribe the power of making labour 
pleaſant and difficulties eaſy. But if we go into 
the land of abſtraction and ſtudy the. language 
current there, what muſt we underſtand by 
Will but the turn of the mind's activity? 
The mind has power to move our limbs and 
organs of reflection, but none of them will 


move by the bare poſſeſſion of this power unleſs 


it be directed ſome particular way, and this 
direction we call our Will: therefore our 
actions all depend upon the Will, ſuch as 


our volitions are ſuch will they be. So the 


wind has power to drive the clouds or 
ſhips along, but there being ſuch a force in 
winds avails nothing unleſs it be turned to 
ſome particular point of the compaſs: there- 
fore the courſes of the veſſel depend upon 
the turn of the wind, for it cannot get into 
port while the wind ſets a contrary way. Now 
to talk of a power of the turn of the power of 
the wind would be accounted meer jargon : 
and how much better is it to contend for a 
power of the turn of the power of the mind? 
Yet have we been talking and arguing all 
along in that ſtile, nor could do otherways : 


for one muſt ſpeak like other folks if one 
would ſpeak to be underſtood, and this may 


plead our excuſe, For cuſtom has a deſpotic 
authority in matters of language, ſo far as to 


"T0 render 
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render even nonſence and abſurdity reputable 
by turning them into propriety of ſpeech. 
34. Is there no liberty at all in human ac- 
tion? no freedom of Will? Are we under a 
conſtant neceſſity, and our motions all brought 
upon us by the cogency of cauſes without 
our intervention or power to controul ? By 
no means: neither Mr. Locke nor I ever 
dreamt of ſuch a notion, As for neceſſity I 
cannot be ſuſpected of inclining to that fince 
the little conference I had with doctor Hartley 
upon the road. For freedom of action, Mr, 
Locke ſtrongly aſſerts it; but we both ap- 
prehend it to conſiſt in our being ſo circum- 
ſtanced as that action will follow or not upon 
our willing to do it or forbear: nor will 
our preſent oppoſers I believe controvert this 
point with us. When upon uſing our endea- 
vours towards ſomething lying within the 
compaſs of our natural powers ſome obſtacle 
would prevent their taking effect, then is our 
liberty gone: when no ſuch hindrance inter- 
venes but that we ſhall effect our purpoſe or not 
according as we try for it or forbear, then are 
we free; and never the leſs ſo for being in- 
fluenced thereto by conſideration of judge- 
ment or inſtigation of fancy. He that re- 
lieves a family in diſtreſs gives his money 
freely altho' he does it upon motives of cha- 


rity or compaſſion or particular kindneſs, 
and 
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and would have kept his money in his pocket 
had he not had thoſe or any other inducements 
whatever to part with it. He that goes to 
ſtir his fire is not at liberty while anybody 
holds back his hand, but the moment they 
let him alone his liberty returns, and he acts 
freely tho he falls a poking for the fake of 
warming himſelf: and even tho' he ſhould 
reſolve to bear the cold in his toes till he can 
bear it no longer, ſtill when he puts forth his 
hand to relieve himſelf it is his own free act, 
for the poker would not have ſtirred of itſelf 
had not he meddled with it, neither would 
the muſcles of his arm have operated to ex- 
tend it without ſome act of the mind to begin 

their motion. 
35. As to freedom of Will how much 
ſoever Mr. Locke may ſeem to reject it in 
words, where he declares liberty as little ap- 
plicable to Will as ſwiftneſs ſto fleep or 
ſquareneſs to virtue, yet I do not apprehend 
him denying it in ſubſtance, nor that he 
would count me heterodox for holding what 
J take to be generally underſtood by freewill. 
For I conceive the exerciſe of this to be only 
a particular ſpecies of action performed in 
raiſing up ideas or fixing them in the mind, 
which ſhall determine us to ſuch volitions as 
we want. And this we may and do practiſe 
every day of our lives: we determine upon 
N 4 things 
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things beforehand and execute them punc- 


tually, we, form' reſolutions for difficult un- 


dertakings, we collect reaſons to ſupport us 
in them, we fortify ourſelves with motives, 
we inculcate them deep in our imagination, 
and afterwards find they produce the effect we 


expected. Thus we have a power over our 


future volitions, and in reſpect of that power 
are capable either of liberty or reſtraint. For 
if any obligation or compulſion prevents us 
from exerting this' power, or any prevailing 
dread or inclination obſtructs ſo that it can- 
not take effect, though we ſtill remain at li- 


berty to act we are not at liberty to will as 


we deſire: if no ſuch obſtruction or hindrance 
lies in the way we are perfectly free both to 


will and to do. And after the determina- 


tion made our liberty ſtill remains to change 
it by the like methods whereby we eſtabliſh- 
editat firſt, though we ſhall never employ them 
unleſs we happen to view the matter in a diffe- 
rent light from that we ſaw it in before. Nor is 
liberty the leſs for our being prompted to uſe 
it this way or that by reaſons or motives in- 


ducing us thereto. But here we muſt diſ- 


tinguiſh between want of liberty and want of 
power : for our title to freedom accruing to 
us only in reſpe& of our power, we can be 
capable either of liberty or reſtraint no further 


than our power extends. He that goes to 


puſh 
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puſh down a ſtone wall fails in his attempt 
through a defect of ſtrength not of liberty, 
provided you do not reſtrain him from thruſt- 
ing and ſhoying againſt it as long as he 
pleaſes, So we may attempt in vain to over- 
come the terror of any great pain or danger 
without an impeachment of our freewill. 
None of us but may if he will thruſt his hand 
into burning coals like Scevola, for the hand 
will undoubtedly obey the orders of the mind 
ſhould ſhe ſo direct, but we cannot bring our 
mind to ſuch a pitch of reſolution becauſe we 
have not command enough over our imagination 
nor motives in ſtore ſufficient to overbalance 
the ſmart of the fire. Vet nothing hinders us 
from trying, therefore we are at liberty to ex- 
ert ſuch power over our Will as we have; and 
if any ſtrong deſire incite us we ſhall employ 
our organs of imagination however inadequate 
to the taſk, ſo long as we can retain any hope 
of prevailing, there being no · encouragement 
to try where we are ſure to fail of ſucceſs. 
For there is a manifeſt difference between the 
two caſes; where ſome ſecret reluctance pre- 
vents us from uſing our beſt endeavours to 
bring the mind into a right temper, and 
where we ſet about it heartily and in good 
earneſt but want ſtrength to compaſs our 
deſign. 


There- 
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Therefore Jam not for expunging the term 
freewill out of our vocabulary, nor againſt ex- 
horting men to raiſe their Wills to a proper — 
pitch when ſome laborious enterprize is to be 
gone upon. But there is no occaſion to trou- 
ble them with niceties concerning their man- 
ner of going to work, for though they have 
not the power of indifferency to determine 
their Will without the uſe of means, yet if 
you can once ſtir up in them an unreſerved 
deſire of exerting themſelves they will hit 
upon the proper means without knowing 
what they be; juſt as we move our limbs 


by touching the nerve leading to each parti- 


cular muſcle without knowing what nerves 
we have or where they lie, The common 
notions of liberty ſerve well enough for the 
common uſes of life; and were it poſſible 
totally to eradicate them there muſt enſue a 
total ſtagnation of buſineſs and ceſſation of all 
activity whatever: for nobody would ſtir a 
finger or reſolve upon any future meaſures of 


conduct if he conceived himſelf not at liber- 


ty either to act or will otherwiſe than neceſſi- 
ty ſhould urge him. They may contain ſome 
inconſiſtencies which men of plain ſence do 
not ſee and ſo never perplex themſelves 


therewith, nor yet ſuffer any inconveniences 


from this their want of diſcernment. The 
young lady ſpoken of ſome time ago who 
N ſtaid 
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ſtaid away from the ball becauſe her aunt diſ- 
approved of it, could ſay the had a good 
Will to go and forbore much againſt her 
Will, yet declare in the next breath that ſhe 
might have gone if ſhe would but choſe to 
ſtay at home becauſe ſhe would not diſoblige 
the old gentlewoman, She ſaw no contra- 
diction in theſe expreſſions, nevertheleſs ap- 
pears to have been a ſenſible girl by this in- 
| Nance of ſelf-denial, and I doubt not had diſ- 
cretion enough to gratify her inclinations or - 
_ reſtrain them whenever either were moſt pro- 
per: and this perhaps without having ever 
heard of the terms Velleity and Volition ; nor 
had any body done her a kindneſs that had 
taught her them, for ſhe could not have con- 
ducted herſelf better had ſhe known them 
ever ſo well. 
36. Bat when we would penetrate into 
the depths of philoſophy we cannot, proceed 
to any good purpoſe without a philoſophical 
microſcope : therefore before we begin the 
attempt we ought to examine whether nature 
has furniſhed us with a good one, and whe- 
ther we have brought it into due order by 
care and application. How much ſoever peo- 
ple may make themſelves merry with me for 
talking of my microſcope, ' I ſhall not be 
laughed out of it while I find it ſo neceſſary 
for diſcovering the ſecrets of human nature. 
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And I can comfort myſelf the eafier becauſe I _ 
obſerve our reprovers themſelves very fond of 
uſing ſomething like it: but they have only a 
common magnifying glafs, ſuch as we give 
children to play with, which juſt enables 
them to diſcern objects not obvious to the 
naked eye, but does not exhibit a perfect view 
of their ſhape and colour; therefore they ſee 
diſtinctions without a difference and perplex 
inſtead of inſtructing mankind. But the poſ- 
ſeſſors of a good microſcope ſee the diffe- 
rence too which they either find immaterial 


or turn to ſome uſefull ſervice: : it is obſer- 


vable they never unſettle the minds of men, 


nor combat with received opinions, and tho 


they may ſeem to oppoſe them for a while, it 
is only in order to eſtabliſh them upon a more 
ſolid foundation, to render them more clearly 


intelligible or purify them from error and ex- 
travagance. They have many things to diſ- 


courſe of not cogniſable by the vulgar for 
which they muſt find names and phraſes not 
current in ordinary traffic: hence it comes 
that philoſophy has a language peculiar to 
herſelf a little different from that of common 
converſation, from which nevertheleſs it 
ought to vary as little as poſſible. But your 
half-reaſoners getting a ſmattering of the lan- 
guage without a thorough . knowledge, loſe 


their mother tongue and acquire no other in 


Ben, 
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lieu, ſo they are fit to converſe neither with 
the vulgar nor the learned: for they puzzle 
the former with their ſhrewd obſervations, 
and ſtand in the way of the latter with their 
cavils and blunders. They add nothing to 
the public ſtock of knowledge but deal alto- 
gether in objections, without knowing how 
to ſolve them or being able to underſtand a 
ſolution when given: and if they take up an 
opinion at hap hazard, they fortify them- 
ſelves in it by throwing a cloud of duſt over 
whatever ſhall be offered to undeceive them, 
and thus if they can eſcape conviction by 
confounding themſelves they look upon it as 
a compleat victory. 1958 

Enough has been ſaid, and perhaps more 
than enough upon indifference; but I have ſtill 
a long chapter in reſerve for human liberty to- 
gether with thoſe three concomitants which 
never fail to enter the thoughts when 


contemplating freedom of Will, Neceflity, 


Certainty and F atality. But this I muſt 
poſtpone until I have gathered ſufficient ma- 
terials, which I hope to pick up here and 
there in the progreſs of my ſearch: and 
when I have gotten matters together prepa- 
ratory for the taſk I have ſuch confidence in 
the microſcope, having already found it ſer- 
viceable upon many occaſions, that I doubt 
not to follow, without loſing or breaking the 

| threads, 
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threads, all the twiſtings and croflings and 
entanglements in thoſe intricate ſubjects that 
have hitherto perplexed the learned world; for 
men of plain underſtandings would never 
trouble their heads about them were they let 
alone by the others. All my concern is 

where to get a good pencil to delineate exactly 
what I ſee, ſo as to make it apparent to ano- 
ther. I wiſh it were invariably true what I 
find laid down by many, That clear concep- 
tion produces clear expreſſion: but I have 
often experienced the contrary myſelf; and 
Tully that great maſter of language maintains 
there is a particular art of conveying one's 
thoughts without dropping by the way any 
thing of that preciſion and colour belonging 
to them in our minds. When the time 
comes I ſhall try to do my beſt, than which 
nobody can deſire more; and in the mean 


While ſhall return back to the courſe wherein 


I was proceeding. 
37. The ninth and laſt remark I Vw to 

make upon ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs is this, 
That they are perceptions of a kind peculiar 
to themſelves, analogous to none others we 
have, yet capable of joining company with 
any others. We neither hear nor ſee nor 


taſte nor imagine them, yet find ſome degree 


or other of them in almoſt every thing we 
hear or ſee or taſte or reflect upon, But tho 
So they 
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| they often change their companions they 
never change their nature: the ſame thing 
may become uneaſy that before was ſatisfac- 
tory, but ſatisfaction never cloys and uneaſi- 
neſs never loſes its ſting. Sometimes nature 
aſſigns them their places on her original con- 
ſtitution of the ſubjects, and ſometimes cuſ- 
tom practice or accident introduce them. 
To ſome ſenſations and reflections they ad- 
here ſtrongly, not to be removed at all or not 
without much labour time and difficulty; and 
upon others they fit ſo lightly that the leaſt 


breath of air can blow them away. They _ 


have their ſeaſons of abſence and reſidence, 
laſting longer or ſhorter as it happens, and 
often trip nimbly from object to object without 
tarrying a moment upon any: and when ſe- 
parated make no other difference in the idea 
they leave than that of their being gone. 
For in a picture that you looked upon at firſt 
with delight and afterwards with indifference 
you ſhall perceive no alteration of form or co- 
lour or other circumſtance than that it once 
gave you pleaſure but now affords you none. 


Sometimes they propogate their own likeneſs 


upon different ſubjects, at others they come 
into one another's places ſucceſſively in the 
fame. One while they come and go unac- 
countably, at another one may diſcern the 
cauſes of their mi gration: for an idea whereto 

ſatiſ- 


ad? 
— — 
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ſatisfaction was annexed entring into a com- 
pound which is afterwards divided again, the 
ſatisfaction ſhall reſt upon a different part from 
that whereto it was at firſt united: and a ſatiſ- 
factory end ſhall often render the means con- 
ducive thereto ſatisfactory after the end is re- 
moved out of view. Some things pleaſe by 
their novelty and others diſpleaſe from their 
ſtrangeneſs: cuſtom brings the latter to be 
pleaſant but repetition makes the ſyrmer 
nauſeous. PLE 
All which ſeems to indicate that there is 
ſome particular ſpring or nerve appropriated 
to affect us with ſatisfaction or uneafineſs, 
which never moves unleſs touched by ſome of 
the nerves bringing us our other ideas: and 
that the body being a very complicated ma- 
chine as well in the groſſer as the finer of its 
organs, they delight or diſturb us in various 
degrees according as in the variety of their 
play they approach nearer or remove further 
from the ſprings of ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs. 
For as the difference of our ideas depends pro- 
bably upon the form or magnitude or motion 
or force of the organs exhibiting them, one 
cannot ſuppoſe the ſame organ by the varia- 
tions of its play affecting us either with plea- 
ſure or pain without producing an alteration 
in our ideas. Now what thoſe ſprings are, 
. W any lie, or * what kind of motion 
| | they 
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they operate upon us either way, I ſhall not 
attempt to deſcribe: nor is it neceſſary we 
ſhould know ſo much, for if we can learn 
what will give us pleaſure or pain and how to 
procure the one and avoid the other, we ought 
to reſt fully contented without knowing the 
manner in which they produce their effect, 
And in order to attain ſo much knowledge as 
we want I ſhall endeavour to examine how 
our ideas form into compounds and how ſatiſ- 
faction becomes united to them or is tranſs 
ferred from one to another, 
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\ ENSATION, as we learn from Mr, 
Locke and may find by our own obſer- 
vation, is the firſt inlet and grand ſource of 
knowledge, ſupplying us with all our ideas 
of ſenſible qualities; which together with 
other ideas ariſing from them after their en- 
trance into the mind, compleat our ſtores of 
knowledge and materials of reaſon. 
Senſations come to us from external objects 
ſtriking upon our ſenſes. When I ſay exter- 
nal, I mean with reſpect to the mind; for 
Vor. I. many 
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many of them lie within the body, and for 


the moſt part reach us by our ſence of feel- 


ing. Hunger and thirſt, wearineſs, drowſi- 


_ neſs, the pain of diſeaſes, repletion after a 


good meal, the pleaſure of exerciſe and of a 
good flow of ſpirits are all of this kind. But 
ſometimes we receive ſenſations by our other 


| ſenſes too coming from no object without us: 
as in the viſions and noiſes frequent in high 


fevers, the nauſcous taſtes accompanying 
other diſtempers, and the nauſeous ſmell re- 


maining many days with ſome perſons after 


catching an infection of the ſmall-pox. For 
whatever in our compoſition affects our ſenſes: 
in the ſame' manner as external objects uſed 
to do excites a ſenſation of the fame kind in 


the mind. 


I ſhall not go about to deſcribe what are to- 
be underſtood by external objects, for any 
man may know them better by his own com- 
mon ſence than by any explanation of mine: 
but J think it worth while to obſerve that 
they are not always either the original or im- 
mediate cauſes giving birth to our ſenſations.. 
When we look upon a picture, the ſun or 
candle ſhining upon it primarily, and the 
rays reflected from it and image pencilled 
upon our Retina ſubſequently, produce the 


idea in our mind ; yet we never talk of ſee- 


ing them but the picture, which we account 
5 5 the 


. > 
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the ſole object of our viſion. So when Miſs 
Curteous entertains you with a leſſen upon 
her harpſichord, both ſhe and the inſtrument 
are cauſes operating to your delight, for you 
thank her for the favour and may ſpeak indit- 
ferently of hearing the one or the other : but 
when- you conſider what is the object of your 
hearing you will not call it either the lady 

or the harpſichord but the muſic, 

2. It is remarkable that although both vi- 
fible and ſonorous bodies act equally by me- 
diums, one of light and the other of air vi- 
brating upon our organs, yet in the former 
caſe we reckon the body the object but in 
the latter the ſound of the air: I ſuppoſe be- 
cauſe we can more readily and frequently 
diſtinguiſh the place figure and other quali- 
ties of bodies we ſee than of thoſe affecting 
our other ſenſes. We have ſinells in our 
noſes but cannot tell what occaſioned them; 
taſtes remain in our mouths after ſpitting out 
the nauſeous thing that offends us; we may 
feel warmth without knowing from whence 
it proceeds, and the blow of a ſtick after the 
ſtick itſelf has been thrown into the fire and 
_ conſumed. And that this diſtinction of bo- 
dies denominate them objects of viſion appears 
further becauſe ſome, having in a courſe of 
experiments been ſhown a calve's eye whereon 
"Y ſee the miniature of a landſcape lying 

O 2 be- 
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before it delineated, very learnedly inſiſt that 
the image pencilled on the backſide of our 
eye and not the body therein repreſented is 


the object we behold. But unleſs like Ariſ- 
totle they hold the mind to be exiſting in 


every part of our frame, they muſt allow that 
neither is this image the immediate objecł of 
our diſcernment, but ſome motion or confi= 
guration of the optic nerves propagated from 
thence to the ſenſory. Therefore it is the 
ſafeſt way to take that for the object which 
men generally eſteem to be ſuch : for ſhould 
we run into a nice inveſtigation of the cauſes 
ſucceſſively operating to viſion we fhall never 
be able to ſettle whether the object of our lu- 
cubrations be the candle or the light flowing 
thence or the letters of our book or the 
light reflected from thence or the print of 
them upon our eye or the motion of our 
nerves. If we once depart from the common 
conſtruction of language and will not agree 
with others that we fee the lines we read, 
we may as well inſiſt that we ſee the candle 


or the optic nerves as the e in our 
retina. | D EEE 


But with regard to this? ſence of Wa 
n is no ſuch difficulty ſtarted, becauſe 
you cannot by diſſecting a calve's ear exhi- 
hibit any thing therein to your ſcholars ſimi- 
lar to the 0 of a cow which the calf 
—_— 5 ©. - mend 
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heard when alive. Wherefore learned and 
ſimple agree in calling ſound. the object of 
hearing: _ nevertheleſs every one. knows that 
it muſt proceed from the cry of ſome animal, 
play of ſome inſtrument, colliſion or other 
action of ſome body making the ſound. 
When imagination works without any thing 
external to ſtrike upon the ſenſes we call our 
ideas the objects of our thought, becauſe we 
cannot diſcern any thing elſe from whoſe ac- 
tion they ſhould ariſe : yet this does not hin- 
der but that ſuch of them at leaſt as come 
upon us. involuntarily may proceed from 
ſomething in our humours or animal circula- 
tion canveying them to the mind, and were 
we as familiarly acquainted with theſe as we 
are with vifible bodies we ſhould call them 
the objects. Tu 

3. Our manner of talking that the tenſes 
convey ideas from objects without us implies 


as if ideas were ſomething brought from 


thence to the mind: but whether they real - 
ly be ſo is more than we know, or whether 
there be any reſemblance between them and 
the bodies exhibiting them. The ſence of 
hearing bids the faireſt for ſuch conveyance, 
for when you ſtrike upon a bell you put it 
thereby i into a tremulous motion. which agi- 
tates the air with the like tremors and thoſe 
again generate. ſimilar vibrations in the audi- 
"OF 3 tory 
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tory nerves, and perhaps propagate the ſame 
onward to that fibre or laſt ſubſtance whoſe 
modification is the idea affecting us wich 
ſound. 
Colours ſeem agreed on all 1 to be not 
exiſting in bodies after the fame manner as 
they appear to our apprehenſion. The learn- 
"ed tell you they are nothing but a certain con- 
figuration in the ſurfaces of objects adapted 
to reflect ſome particular rays of light and 
-abſorb the reſt: and though the unlearned 
ſpeak of colours as being in the bodies exhi- 
biting them, I take this to proceed only 
from the equivocal ſence of the word colour, 
-which ſtands indifferently either for the ſen- 
ation or the quality of exciting it. For if 
you queſtion the moſt illiterate perſon breath- 
ing you will always find him aſcribing the 
ſenſation to the mind alone and the quality of 
raiſing it to the object alone, though per- 
haps he might call both by the name of co- 
lour: but he will never fancy the roſe has 
any ſenſation of its own redneſs, nor could 
your mind and ſenſory be laid open to his 
view when you look upon a roſe would he 
ever expect to find any redneſs there. The 
like may be ſaid of heat and cold which ſig- 
nify as well our ſenſations as the modifica- 
tions of bodies occaſioning them: therefore 


though we ſay the fire is hot and makes us 
| hot 
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hot we do not mean the ſame thing by the 
ſame word in both places. When nurſe ſets 
her child's pannikin upon the fire to warm, 
the does not imagine the fire will infuſe a 
ſenſation of heat into the pap, but only will 
communicate a like quality of raiſing warmth 
in her ſhould ſhe thruſt her finger or the tip 
of her tongue into it: and when ſhe feels her- 
ſelf warmed by the fire the never dreams 
that this feeling will impart its likeneſs to 
the child without application of her warm 
hands or a double clout having received the 
like quality of warming from the fire. 
When we talk of fire melting metals or burn- 
ing combuſtibles by the intenſeneſs of its 
heat we mean the quality it has of producing 
the alterations we ſee made in thoſe bodies; 
and this we denominate heat from that beſt 
known effect we find it have upon ourſelves in 
raiſing a burning ſmart in our fleſh whenever 
weapproach nearenough. Thereforethoſe who 
would find fault with us for attributing co- 
lour heat and cold to inanimate bodies take 
us UP before we were down, for by ſuch ex- 
preſſions we do not underſtand the ſenſations: 
but the qualities giving riſe to them, which 
qualities really belong to the bodies: ſo that 
I ſhall ſtand by my plain neighbours in main- 
taining ſhow to be white, fire hot, ice cold, 


* ſweet, poppies ſtinking, pork ſavoury, 
O "0 worm- 
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wormwood bitter, and the like, which they 
may juſtly do . without offence either to 
propriety of ſpeech or to ſound. philoſophy. 
4. We are not troubled with the like 
ſhrewd: objections: againſt pleaſure. and pain, 
ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs, . becauſe thoſe are 
commonly appropriated to-the perceptions of 
the mind and not ſpoken of as. reſiding in 
bodies without us. Vet we lay ourſelves 
open to criticiſm here too as often as we talk of 
a pain in our toes or a tickling in the palms of 
our hands, for it might be alledged the limbs 
are incapable of feeling either, and can only 
raiſe ſenſations of them in the mind. And 
we might as juſtly be charged with incorrect 
neſs in complaining of our mind being uneaſy 
and our bed being uneaſy: but our defence 
all be that the term carries a different force 
in the two parts of this ſentence: for every 
child knows that if the bed becomes uneaſy 
by the feathers clotting tegether into hard 
knobs, it is not becauſe the lumps. give un- 
eaſineſs to the bed itſelf, but becauſe they 
will make any one uneaſy: that ſhall lie upon 
them. But tho pleaſure and pain be percep- 
tions yet we may have an idea of them in 
their abſence, or even in the preſence of their 
contraries: for we often remember paſt plea- 
ſures when gone from us with regret, and 


think of an evil we a eſcap'd with joy 
at 
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at the deliverance; and this regret or joy 
encreaſes in proportion to the ſtrength and 


_ clearneſs we have of the enjoyment or 


ſuffering we now expect to feel no more. 
_ - "Magnitude figure and motion are reputed 

both by learned and vulgar to refide in the 
bodies wherein we obſerve them: yet it can- 
not be denied that they ſuffer alterations in 
their- conveyance to the mind, whether-that 
be made through the ſight or the touch; 
they being all motion in the rays of light, 
the organs or other channels wherealong they 
. paſs, and that a different kind of motion 
from any in the bodies themſelves; | Nor on 
arriving at the ſeat of the mind can we ſay 
they reaſſume the ſame form they had at firſt 
ſetting out: magnitude aſſuredly does not, 
for when we look upon the cupola of St, 
Paul's we cannot ſuppoſe anything within us 
of equal ſize with the object it-repreſents; 
nor do we know whether there be anything 
of ſimilar figure: and when we ſee a chariot 
drive ſwiftly before us it-is hardly probable 
that the ends of our fibres imitate that whirl- 
ing motion we: diſcern in the wheels. But 
ſince it is the received opinion that mag- 
nitude figure and motion are in the bodies 
ſuch as we apprehend them to be, I ſhall 
take it for granted, nor ſhall I urge the 


chan „des they may receive in their paſſage to 
the 
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the mind as an argument to the contrary, 
becauſe I know that in other caſes ideas may 
be conveyed by mediums very diſſimilar to 
themſelves : when we read or hear read the 
deſcription of a palace or a garden, a battle 
or a proceſſion, there is nothing in the letters 
we look upon or the ſounds we hear utter'd 
at all reſembling the ſcenes they deſcribe, 
nevertheleſs we have a full and clear con- 
ception of all the circumſtances relating to 
them conveyed either way to our under- 
ſtanding. As for ſolidity when diſtinguiſhed 
from hardneſs, I apprehend we have no di- 
rect ſenſation of that, but gather it from our 
obſervation of the reſiſtance of bodies againſt 
one another, and of their conſtantly thruſt- 
ing them away before men can enter into * 
be 
5. Senſations a external ens come 
to us ordinarily thro' certain mediums either 
of light, air or effluvia, feeling only ex- 
cepted, which for the moſt part requires 
that the ſubſtance exciting it ſhould lie in 
contact with ſome part of our body; yet 
things intenſly hot or cold we can feel at a 
diſtance. But when the cauſes of ſenſation 
have reached the ſurface of our body we muſt 
not think they have done their buſineſs there, 
for perception lies not at the eyes or the ears 
or the * or the 3 or the fingers ends: 


there- 
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therefore the influences of objects after entring 
the body have ſeveral ſtages to paſs thro in 
their progreſs towards the ſeat of perception. 
How many of theſe ſtages there may be 1 
| ſhall not pretend to reckon up, but I ſuſpect 
them to be very numerous, and that the 
parts of our machine, like the wheels of a 
clock, tranſmit their influence to one another 
ſucceſſively through a long ſeries of motions. 
But it ſeems convenient to divide them into 
two claſſes which I ſhall call the bodily and 
the mental organs, as this diviſion tallies 
well enough with our uſual manner of ex- 
preſſing ourſelves concerning what paſſes 
within us. For we have many ideas ariſing | 
involuntarily to our imagination, beſides 
others we call up to our remembrance by our 
own activity; and upon all theſe occaſions 
the. whole tranſaction is eſteemed to be carri- 
ed on by the mind alone without interven- 
tion of the body, without impulſe of external 
objects and by the ſole working of our 
thoughts. But we have ſhown in a former 
place that the idea perceived muſt be ſome- 
thing numerically diſtin& from the thing 
perceiving it, and that there are certain me- 
diums employed in exhibiting it to our view 
as well when it comes of its own accord as 
upon call ; for which reaſon we find particu- 
"ay ideas more or leſs 2 introduced ac- 
cording 
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cording as our mind ſtands diſpoſed to enter- 
tain them. Whence it follows that there is 
an organization in the- mind itſelf, which 
throws up objects to our thought, or which 
we uſe to bring them there, when nothing 
external interferes and the ſenſes remain in- 
active: and this is what I underſtand by the 


mental organs. 
6. But ſince I have ſpoken of mental organs 


and extended t he machinery of our frame quite 
into the mind itſelf, it is neceſſary, for avoiding 
the ſcandal that might be taken hereat, to 
obſerve that the word Mind as uſed in our 
ordinary diſcourſes is an equivocal term : for 
we ſuppoſe our knowledge of all kinds to be 
contained in the mind, and yet ſpeak of i inci- 
dents bringing particular things to our mind 
which we knew before: but if Mind were 
the ſame in both places it were abſurd to 
talk of bringing a thing to mind which was 
there already. Therefore Mind ſometimes 
ſtan ds i in the philoſophical ſence for that part 
of us which acts and perceives, or as Tully 
expreſſes it, which wills, which lives; which 
has vigour, and to this mind J aſcribe no or- 
ganization : for I conceive. perception to be 
what it is at once, unchangeable and mo- 
mentary, having no progreſs from one place 
to another, like the infſuence of objects tranſ- 
mitted from channel to channel along our or- 
gans. 
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In like manner 1 apprehend action 
while exerted by the mind to be inſtantaneous 
and invariable, until reaching the firſt ſub- 
ject whereon the mind acts where it becomes 
impulſe, and continues ſuch during its paſ- 
ſage to the extremities of our limbs, in the 
ſame manner as motion propagated from bo- 
dy to body impelling one another. Now 
whether this philoſophical mind be ſtill a 
compound or a pure and ſimple ſubſtance, 
whether material or immaterial, I have hi- 
therto forborn to examine: I may one time 
or 6ther do my beſt towards diſcuſſing this 
very point fully, when whatever I may prove 
to others my own opinion thereon will ap- 
pear ſufficiently manifeſted ; though at pre- 
ſent I chooſe to leave the queſtion undecided 
as being too early to take in hand. 
But we frequently uſe Mind in the vulgar 
ſence for the repoſitory of our ideas, as when 
we talk of ſtoring up knowledge in the mind, 
of enriching her with learning or adorning 
her with accompliſhments : for thoſe ſtores 
and treaſures are certainly not in the mind 
ſpoken of in the former paragraph, becauſe 
then we muſt actually perceive them all fo 
long as they remain in our poſſeſſion; but -I 
defy any man with his utmoſt efforts to call 
to mind the thouſandth part of all the know- 


oye! he has in ſtore; where then is that 
ſtock 
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ſtock of knowledge which lies dormant and un- 


perceived? If you underſtand ſomething of ma- 


thematics and ſomething of agriculture; while 
buſy in giving orders to your bailiff for the ma- 
nagementof your grounds your mind continues 
wholly intent upon the latter, nor do you 
perceive any one mathematical truth. What 


then is become of your mathematical know- 


ledge in the interim? You have not loſt it, 
you ſtill retain it in poſſeſſion, but where 


ſhall we ſeek for its reſidence? It is not in 


your cloſet, it is not in your hand, yet it lies 
ſomewhere within your cuſtody : and where 
elſe can we place it with any propriety of 
ſpeech unleſs in your mind which you have 
improved with the acquiſition of that ſcience? 
But this mind which diſcerns not what it 
poſſeſſes muſt be ſomething different from 
that whereby you perceive whatever you have 
under immediate contemplation. Now con- 
cerning the vulgar mind I ſhall not ſcruple to 
pronounce, becauſe I may do it without of- 
fence to anybody, that it is a compound con- 


ſiſting of parts; one vigorous and percipient, 


which is ſtrictly the mind the other inert and 
inſenſible furniſhing objects for the former to 
perceive :\ which latter I would call the repo- 
fitory of ideas, containing under parts in all 


probability of a corporeal nature, diſtributed 


into channels filaments or organs; and that 
Nel our 


A 
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our knowledge, that is, our ideas or the 
cauſes of them, lie here ready for uſe, and 
proceed mechanically from organ to or- 
gan untill their laſt operation whereby they 
raiſe in us perceptions. In ſhort I take the 
ambiguity of the word Mind to ariſe from 
the groſsneſs of our conceptions : for though 
the mind alone be properly ourfelves, and al! 
elſe of the man an adjunct or inſtrument em- 
ployed thereby, yet in our ordinary converſa- 
tions we conſider the body, the limbs, the 
fleſh and the ſkin as parts of ourſelves, nay 
fometimes even our cloaths, it being uſual to . 
fay You have dirted me, or have wetted me, 
when ſomebody has happened to ſplaſh either 
upon one's coat. And when we go to diſs 
tinguiſh between the body and the mind we 
do not ſeparate them carefully enough in our 
thoughts, but' take ſome of the finer parts of 
We former into our idea of the latter. | 
7. This imperfect diviſion of man into his 
wtwo conſtituent parts has introduced an inac- 
euracy and contrariety into our expreſſions, 
which whoever ſhall try to eſcape in diſcourſing 
upon human nature will perhaps find it im- 
practicable: for though we may model our 
thoughts for ourſelves, we muſt take our lan- 
guage from other people. I had intended at 
firſt ſetting out to appropriate Mind to the 
9 part, but have found myſelf inſen- 
ſibly 
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ſibly drawn in to employ it in another ſigni- 
fication upon ſeveral occaſions: nor could I 
avoid doing ſo without coining new terms 
and new phraſes, which might have looked 
uncouth, abſtruſe and obſcure and formed a 


language not current in any country upon 


earth. But to deliver oneſelf intelligibly one 
muſt adopt the conceptions and idioms com- 
mon among mankind: and we find talents 
qualifications and accompliſhments generally 
aſcribed to the mind which I conceive de- 


pends upon the difference of our organiza». 


tion. This led me into the notion of men- 


tal organs, which I beg leave ſtill to purſue, 


and to ſpeak indifferently of Mind in the 


philoſophical or vulgar ſence as either ſhall 


beſt ſuit my purpoſe. If anybody ſhall think 


me worth. a little carefull attention he may 


quickly perceive by the context or occaſion 
in which fignification I employ the term at 
any particular time : but it was neceſſary to 
warn him of the double meaning, becauſe 


without ſuch caution I might have been 


groſſiy miſunderſtood and thought to advance 


doctrines the fartheſt in the world from my 


ſentiments. 
Senſations from * we are eee 


with come to us moſtly through external 


mediums firſt, then thro' our bodily and laſtly 
thro' our mental organs; and the workings 


of 


\ 
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of our thoughts require no other conveyance 
than the latter: therefore theſe in all caſes 
are the immediate cauſes exhibiting ideas to 
our perception. For the mind ſits retired in 
kingly ſtate, nothing external, nothing bodi- 
ly being admitted to her preſence : and tho' 
in ſenſation the notice be received from things 
without us, they only deliver their meſſage | 
to the mental organs which by them i is carri- 
ed into the royal cabinet. Thus whether 
we ſee and hear or whether we remember 
what we have formerly ſeen and heard, the 
mind receives her perception. directly by 
the ſame hand: and howmulchſcever ſenſi- 
ble objects may give us information remote- 
ly, the pictures of them in our imagination 
are what we immediately giſcern, as well 
as when they ariſe there without any appa- 
rent external cauſe, nor do we ordinarily diſ- 
Fran them any otherwiſe than by find- 
ing the former more lively and vigorous 
than the latter : for which reaſon in dreams 
and ſtrong impreſſions of fancy we ſometimes 
miſtake them for real ſenſations. | 


1 * 
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8 we have all been children before we 
were men we have I doubt not amuſed 
ourſelves at that ſeaſon with many childiſh di- 
verſions; one of which we may remember 
was that of burning a ſmall ſtick at the end 
to a live coal and whiſking it round to make 
gold lace, as we called it. We little thought 
then of making experiments in philoſophy, 
but we may turn this innocent amuſement to 
that uſe in our riper years by gathering from 
thence that our organs can continue ſenſation: 
after the' impulſe of objects exciting it is 
315 over. For the coal is in one point only at 
one inſtant of time and can be ſeen no where 
elſe than where it is; yet there appears an 
entire circle of fire, which could not happen 
unleſs the light coming from it at every 
point put the optic nerves into a motion that 
laſted until the object returned unto the 
ſame point again, nor unleſs this motion 
raiſed the ſame perception in the mind as 
it did upon the firſt ſtriking of the light. 
For if the ſtick be not twirled ſwiftly enough, 
ſo as that it cannot make a ſecond impreſ- 
ſion from the ſame point before the motion 
excited 
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excited in the optics by the firſt i is over; you 
will not ſee a whole fiery ring but a lucid 
ſpot paſſing ſucceflively through every part of 
the circle: He that has been in a great mob 
and dinned with inceſſant noiſe clamour and 
ſhouting, if he can get ſuddenly into a cloſe 
place and ſhut himſelf up from their hearing, 
will {till have the ſound ring for a while in 
his ears. 80 like wiſe upon receiving the 
blow of a Rick we feel the ſtroke when the 
ſtick touches us nõ more: From all which 
inſtances it is manifeſt that our organs; being 
once put in motion by external objects, can 
excite ſenſations of the ſame kind for ſome 
little time after _ jon have ceafed to 
act. 

2. But beyond this little time Wn * all 
ſenſation i is quite over there will often remain 
an idea of what we have ſeen or heard or 
felt; afd this I call an idea of reflection. 
From hence it appears that our mental or- 
gans have a like quality with the bodily of 
conveying perception to the mind when the 
cauſes ſetting them at work no longer ope-⸗ 
rate. For what the impulſe of objects is to 
the optic or auditory netves that the impulſe 
of theſe latter is to the mental organs: yet 
we ſee the idea of an object may be retained 
after both thoſe impulſes are over. How 
A theſe mental organs may continue their 

"FN * 
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play by themſelves I ſhall not pretend to af. 
certain, but certainly much longer than the 
bodily and probably until thrown into a new 
courſe by freſh im pulſes or until quieted by 
ſleep. But we know from experience that 
objects ſometimes make ſo ſtrong an impreſ- 
ſion upon our ſenſes that the idea of them 
will remain a conſiderable while beyond the 
power of all other ideas to efface or of our 
utmoſt endeavours to exclude it. Which to 
me ſeems a ſufficient evidence to prove the 
exiſtence of theſe mental organs and to thow 
| that whatever throws our ideas of reflection 
| 1 us has a force and motion of its own 
Aapendent of the mind- 15115 
Let any man look nedfaſtly 3 125 
window when there is a bright ſky behind it, 
and then ſhutting his eyes clap his hand cloſe 
over them: I would not have him repeat the 
experiment often, it being hurtful to the 
eyes, but he may try for once without any 
great damage; and he will ſtill ſee an image 
of the window diſtinguiſhed into frame and 
panes. This image will grow languid by 
1 degrees and then vivid again at intervals, the 
glaſs will change into various colours red, ; 
yellow, blue and green ſucceeding one ano- 
ther, the bars of the ſaſh: will encroach upon 
4 thei ee throwing them out of their ſquare 
Int an nee form: Horactimes s che frame 
. lg > + 4 will 
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| will appear luminous and the glaſs dark, and (a 


after the whole image has vaniſhed it will re- 


turn again ern times belag it takes its 


final leave, 


In like manner any | loner we b beheld 
| earneſtly. for a while will hang afterwards, 
upon the fancy, and while we contemplate it 
there we ſhall find the objects varying their 
forms, their colours fading and glowing by 


turns; from whence: proceeds that fluctua - 


tion of idea I have often ſpoken of before: 
and after having been quite gone out of our 
thoughts they will frequently return again 

with the ſame vigour as at firſt. But there is 


this difference between the play of our ſenſi- 


tive and our reflective organs, that in a fe 


minutes the image aboye mentioned will to- 


tally fly off neyer to appear more unleſs 1 


renew it by taking another look at the win- 
dow: but an object we have once ſeen may 
recur again to our reflection after days months 
and years without any freſh application to the 

ſenſes : and that the ideas of things we are 


frequently converſant with. thereby grow 
gradually more fixed and ſteddy. Were one 


to mark out the ſpace. of a yard from the 
edge of a long table he would touch ſome 
particular ſpot with his pencil, then he 
would ſhift it to another farther off or nearer, 


ang: then perhaps to one between both; nor 
| P 1 „„ 
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7 I he be able t to ate himſelf edule, 
becauſe” his idea of 2 yard would lengthen, 
ſhorten and dance to and fro : and when at 
laſt he had made his mark tis ten to one but 
upon applying a rule he would find himſelf 
miſtaken. Or were he to match a ſilk for a 

lady without carrying a pattern to the ſhop, 

| When he had ſeveral pieces“ of different hues 8 
ſpread before him upon the counter he would 
be a good while before he could fix upon the 
night: for his idea of the colour would fluc-. 
tuate in his imagination, correſponding ſome- 
times with thaſe of a darker ſhade and ſome - 
times with thoſe of a lighter, or appearing 
by | turns to have more of the green mixture 
or of the red ; and after all his care he would 
Fun a great hazard of being chid when he 
came home for bringing a calour that would 
not ſuit. But the mercer who does nothing 
all day long but meaſure ar;d tumble about 
his filks, upon ſeeing the lady's gown can 
run home and fetch a piece that ſhall match 
it exactly, and can cut off her quantity by 
| gueſs without the trouble of takih 8 *. cM to 
Heafure | 7 
; 35 Reflection then as bi ther a confidered i is 
only a continuation or repetition of ſenſations: 
and thus it is that our ſenſes furniſh us with 
| the firſt ſtock of materials we have to work - 
| * in the abſence of exterhal' eher. 
For 
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For we conceive ourſelves as having theſe 
ideas in ſtore depoſited ſomewhere in what 
zs vulgarly called the mind, even when we 
do not actually perceive them. We com- 
monly ſay a blind man has no knowledge of 
colours, but a man with his eye-light perfect 
has, altho perhaps at the time of ſpeaking 
he has no colour under contemplation; and 
we eſteem it a part of the ſtock of knowledge 
he poſſeſſes: but this knowledge, while lying 
dormant and unperceived, I take to be no- 
thing elſe beſides the diſtinction of his inter- 
nal organs to receive ſuch forms and motiohs 


from other cauſes as they have been firſt pat 
| as by viſible objects ſtriking upon its opties. 


I have before declared that by the term 
ideas I do not underſtand the very percep- 
tions of the mind, but the figure motion of 
other modification of ſome interior fibres, 
animal ſpirits or other ſubſtances imme- 
_ diately cauſing perception; which ſubſtances | 
I have ſince called the mental organs. Now | 


TR I do not apprehend that from our ſeeing any 


ſtrange creature, as an elephant or rhino- 


ceros, to our reflecting on it again a year 


afterwards, the ſame modification remains 
within us during the whole interval: for 
then our internal organs muſt be as num 2rous 

as the ideas we pofleſs, which conſidering 
We them we have in | 
. P ed , I ſtore 
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ſtore ſeems inconceivable. But one ſubſtance 
may be ſuſceptible of various modifications 
at different times, and as the ſame optic 
nerves ſerve to convey red yellow or green 
according to the rays ſtriking upon them, ſo 
the ſame internal organs may exhibit various 

ideas according to the impulſe they receive 

from elſewhere. Therefore it was that I a- 
ſeribed our whole ſtock of dormant know- 
edge to the diſpoſition of the latter. For the 
ideas compoſing that ſtock ſtrictly ſpeaking 

"exiſt no where, but our poſſeſſion of them is 
none other than our having a diſpoſition in the 
mental organs to fall readily into them; which 
diſpoſition they firſt acquired from the action 
of the ſenſes : for Mr. Locke has ſufficiently 
proved that no colour or other ſimple ſenſible 
idea ever occurs to the thought until it * 
been once introduced by ſenfation. 

4. But thoſe ideas before mentioned. havin; "7 
io admittance thro the avenues of ſenſa- 
tion, da by their mutual action upon one ano- 


ther and by their operation upon the min 
or of the mind upon them generate new ideas 


which the ſenſes were not capable of convey» | 
ing: ſuch as willing, diſcernin g, remem- 
bring, compariſon, relation, power and in- 
5 numerable others. And this proves A ſe- 
| cond fund for ſupplying us with materials for 
dur knowledge, which. materials ſo ſtored up 
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in the underſtanding as. well - a8 thoſe of the 
former ſort I conceive to be, when appearing 
to view, none other than modifications of our 
internal organs, and when dormant, diſpoſiti- 
ons of the ſame organs. Not that I look upon 
actual volition or perception as nothing elſe 
beſides the motion, figure or other modifica- 
tion of ſome organ, but the ideas of thoſe 
acts are different from the acts themſelves as 
remaining with us often in their abſence. 
One may haye the idea of comparing with- 
out actually making compariſons, of remem- 
bring what one has now forgot, and of will- 
ing or diſcerning things one does not at pre- 
ſent will or diſcern. And one may have the 
idea of the operations of another perſon's. 
mind the original whereof we certainly can- 
not immediately perceive, but apprehend them 
by repreſentations of them formed in our own 
imagination. So on the other hand we ſame- 
times act and diſcern without reflectin gor per- 
ceiving that we do ſo, and it often coſts great 
pains to carry with us an idea of our opera- 
tions even at the time of performing them. 
5. If any one ſhall deſire me to explain 
how. the play of an organ can affe& us with 
the perception of remembrance, volition, diſ- 
cernment and the like, let him firſt explain 
how external objects, which he muſt ac- 
knowledge to act by their figure, motion and 
„ . 1 impulſe, 
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: impulſe, excite perceptions of colour, ſound, 

_ taſte, and other ſenſations; and when he has 
given a thorough and clear account of this 
matter I (hall not deſpair from the lights he 
ſhall therein ſuggeſt as clearly to explain 
the other: but while ſuch lights are wanting 
I muſt own them both inexplicable. Never- 


theleſs the fact is too notorious to be denied 


ho little ſoever we may be able to account 
for it: continual experience teſtifying that 
nature has eſtabliſhed ſuch a connection be- 
tween the motions of matter and perceptions 
of mind that one frequently begets the other. 
We reaſon and diſcourſe every day of the 
paſt and future operations of our own mind 
and thoſe of other people, and when we do 
ſo we muſt undoubtedly perceive the terme 
concerning which we affirm, or deny any 
thing : but there can be no perceiving without 
an object to be perceived numerically and 
ſubſtantially diſtinet from that which per- 
ceives, and what is more likely to be this 


= je& than ſome modification of our internal 


organs? But when found ſleep or a fainting 
fit has cut off the communication between 
our animal motions and the mind we can no 

more raiſe ideas of our own acts than we can | 
of ſenſations, Both ſorts ſtart up involunta- 
rily as well in dreams as in our waking hours; 
both-occur more or leſs readily according to 
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the health, fulneſs or emptineſs or other diſ- 
poſition of the body; and both ſometimes 
force themſelves upon us againſt our ſtrongeſt 
endeavours to remove them, From whence 


it ſeems undeniably to follow that whatever 


throws up ideas of all kinds to our reflection 
has a force of its own independent of the 
mind and belonging to ſomething elſe? and 
therefore their repoſitory is not in the mind 
unleſs underſtood in that vulgar ſence where- 
in it comprehends a mixture and organization 
of corporeal parts. At leaſt this approaches 
_ nearer towards an explication than what men 
generally ſatisfy themſelves with, to wit, 
That by reaſon of our vital union there is fo 
cloſe a connection between the mind and the 
body that according as the latter ſtands diſ- 
poſed ſhe can more or leſs eaſily perform 
thoſe acts which they eſteem her to perform 
| by herfelfalone Wa aid or . 
of the body. 
6. This ſecond claſs of ideas alone is _ | 
| Mr: Locke underſtands by ideas of reflection, 
but I have extended the term to the other 
claſs too which we receive originally by the 
ſenſes, as judging it moſt convenient for my 
purpoſe ſo to do. For I may have frequent 


doccaſion to ſpeak of ideas of all kinds not 


coming immediately from ſenfation by one 
gen ral name, and could not hgd 2 8 | 
E ya 
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for them than that of reflection. If I uſe 
the term a little differently beer has 
been done before me tis no more than com- 
mon among perſons who treat on theſe ſub- 


jeects: for every man has a way of modelling 


his thoughts peculiar to himſelf and muſt ne- 
. ceflarily accommodate his language to his 
manner of thinking. Nor can any uncertainty 
or perplexity enſue from ſuch liberty pro- 
vided it be taken ſparingly and e warn- 
ing given whenever it is taken. And I 
have the better excuſo in the preſent inſtance 
becauſe Mr. Locke himſelf has a little de- 
. parted from the common language. For 
Reflection in ordinary diſcourſe denotes a vo- 
luntary act whereby we turn back our 
thoughts upon ſome paſt occurrence, or hold 
ſomething under contemplation in the 'mind, 
or draw conſequences from / what has been 
ſo contemplated : whereas ideas of reflection 
many times ſtart up of themſelves and vaniſh 


without our reflecting < on them at all or doing 1 


oF” to e or bee then,” 


— 


be 
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ROM. the ideas thus received by ſenſa· . 
tion and reflection there grows a new 


Wen framed pf of theſe as of ſo many ma- 
terials 
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terials by their uniting together, in various ; 
aſſemblages and connections, This their 
Junction I chooſe to call by the name of 
Combination, as being more comprehenſive 
than Compoſition, the term uſually em- 
ployed. For our ideas combine together in 
two ſeveral manners: one by compoſitiom 
when they ſo mix and as I may fay melt to 
gether! as to form one ſingle complex idea, 
generally denoted by one name, as a man, à 
table, a dozen; the other. by aſſociation, 
when they appear in couples ſtrongly ad- 
hering to each other but not blended into 
the ſame maſs, as darkneſs and apparitions; 
the burſt of a cannon or puſh of a drawn 
ſword and the dread of miſchief accompa- 
nying them. For when we think of a man 
we conceive him to be one thing, and his 
body, limbs, rationality, with other i ingre- 
dients of his eſſence as parts of the ſame 
whole: but when we reflect on a naked 
{ſword we do not conſider that and the terror 
occaſioned thereby as parts of any compound, 
altho the one conſtantly. attends. the other 
beyond all poſſibility of ſeparating them in 
the mind of a fearfull perſon. 

2. To begin with compoſition, 1 1 
ſhall not attempt to reckon up how many ſorts 
of complex ideas we have, that having been 
done already by Mr. Locke much better 
„ e „ 
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than I can pretend to, but ſhall examine how 
compoſition itſelf is effected, which it did 
not fall in his way directly to confider : tho 
jf it had I am apt to think he would have 
aſcribed more to the miniſtry and organiza- 
tion of our corporeal parts than has uſually 
been done, eee Jude from the hint 
he gives in his chapter of aſſociation, (F 6), 
where he ſays, © That habits of thinking i in 
er the underſtanding, as well as of deter- 
1 mining in the Will, ſeem to be but trains 
« of motion in the animal ſpirits; which 
ones ſet a going continue in the ſame ſteps 
_ they have been ufed to, which by often 
«« treading are worn into a ſmooth path, and 
« the motion in it becomes eaſy and as it 
were natural. As far as we can commpre- 
hend thinking, thus ideas weed to be => 
* duced in our minds. 
3. Compoſition I appreliend is ptebinded 
'by a ſelection of ſome ideas from the reſt ex- 
Hibited at the ſame time to our view, as a ne- 
ceſſary preparative thereto. For as a lady 
who would make a curious piece of ſhell- 
work muſt firſt pick out the proper” cells 
from the drawers wherein they lie before ſhe 
can diſpoſe them into figures: { there can be 
no compound formed in the imagination un 
til the particular ideas whereof it is to conſiſt | 
A Ve 6 from all others * _. 
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company with them. This ſeparation is 
partly made by the objects themſelves ſtriking | 
more ſtrongly upon the ſenſes and appearing - 
eminently above their fellows; but I con- 
ceive the mind has'a principal ſhare in the 
buſineſs by turning her notice upon ſome 
particular objects preferably to others and? 
ing together before he. | 
Nature at firſt preſents her objects in a 
chaos or confuſed multitude wherein there is 
nothing diſtinct, nothing connected. When 
the new born babe comes into the world, the 
fight of things in the chamber, the gabblings 
and handlings of the goſbips and perhaps 
ſome ſmells and taſtes, ruſh 1 in at all the five 


avenues of ſenſation and accoft the mind in 


one act of perception. The nurſe's arms 
appear no more belonging to her body than 
the wainſcot ſeen on each fide of them: and 
the midwife's voice has no more relation to 
the perſon than to the bedpoſt; But as ob- 
jects do not ſtrike with equal force, the more 
glaring and ſtriking give a ſtronger impulſe 
to the organs, which continue the motion 
imparted therefrom after that of the feebler 
impulſes have entirely ceaſed: and thus the 
fotmer become ſelecked in tlie reflection "hs 
out of the reſt entring in company with 
them. And as our organs acquire ; diſpoſi- 
tion of falling more 20 into modifications 


they 
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they have been thrown. into before, hence 
frequency of appearance produces the ſame 
effect with vigour of impreſſion, and ſenſa- 
| tions continually repeated become diſtinguiſh- 
ed from others received more rarely. 7. 
a Both thoſe cauſes, ſtrength of impreſ- 
fion and frequency of appearance, are great- 
ly aſſiſted by the operation of the mind: for 
. ſome objects affecting us agreably and. others 
appearing indifferent, ſhe fixes her notice upon 
the former for fake of the ſatisfaction receiv- 
cd therefrom, which gives them an advantage 
above their fellows. Every one remarks now 
| conſtantly the eyes of a young child follow 
. the candle about the room whitherſoever you 
i carry. it: and when we come to man's eſtate 
we often purſue particylar objects through all 
the. motions and turnings they, make. before 
We have not indeed quite the ſame 
3 over our ears and other ſenſes, yet 
among variety of ſounds, ſmells, taſtes or 
| touches accoſting us at the ſame time we can 
1 pick out ſome. in diſregard to the reſt; and 
0. we can do the like with reſpect to different 
1 ſenſes. : A man who reads in a room. where 
1 there i is company talking 1 may mind his book 
* 5 without taking notice of anything they ſay, 
=; or may liſten to their diſcourſe without * 
3 ing a word of what he reads. 55 
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This culling of particular objects from the 
Whole number exhibited to view I call turn- 
ing the mental eye or directing the notice, by 
which I would not be underſtood as exactly 
deſcribing, the operation of the mind herein 
(for I do not aſcribe to her a blind fide and Aa 
light, nor ſuppoſe her actually turning to the 
right or the left by a loco-motion) but as 
uſing a figurative expreſſion borrowed from 
the motion of the bodily eye producing the 
fame effect For how wide ſoever the circle 
of our viſion may extend, whatever lies in 
the center againſt which the eye is levelled 
directly, affects. the ſenſe more ſtrongly than 
other things equally, lucid lying nearer the 
circumference: 11 Wherefore the notice we 
take of particular objects not only oceaſions 
their leaving a ſtronger impreſſion, but their 
agreableneſs makes this application of the 
notice to be more frequently repeated upon 
them tlian upon others leſs engaging. But 
when I ſpeak; of the notice which conduces ſo 
much to the firſt ſelection of our ideas, I do not 
mean that thought- and reflection we apply 
in our riper years to things we contemplate, 
for ſuch 4, carefull exerciſe of the faculties 
little children can ſcarce be ſuppoſed oapable 
of; but that tranſient and curſory obſervation 
the mind makes · upon certain conſpicuous or 
bs 80 objects paſſing in review before her, 
Vox. I. 5 without 


—ç 
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without deſigning it a moment beforehand or 
reflecting on it a moment afterwards. 

5. But objects that ſhine eminently above 
their fellows or on which the notice fixes are 
not always fingle objects; for two or more 
1 3 e r Wer pre or * 


"rately could not have afforded: this happening 
often cements them together and makes them 
"coaleſce into one aſſemblage. Another cauſe 


„ coaleſcence ariſes from objects conftantly 


+ 


preſenting themſelves together: moſt of the 
bodies we are converſant amongſt being com- 
pound bodies, the parts of them preſerve their 
contiguity to one another while they move 
from place to place altho' they change their 
ſituation with reſpect to other bodies ſur- 
rounding them; hence the ideas of thoſe 
parts uniting together form an aſſemblage. 
When nurſe walks about the room ſhe carries. 
her arms along with her, but not the wain- 
ſcot ſeen on each ſide of them: when ſhe 
goes out every part of her diſappears, and 
when ſhe returns the whole of her figure 
preſents again to the eye, and by frequent 
uſe becomes apprehended by the child in one 
complex idea. Nor can it be doubted what 
efficacy the conſorting of objects has towards 
compounding them, when we reflect that we 
| ſcarce know our own Avquaintance in an un- 
a 4 uſual 
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uſual dreſs and how ſurprizin g alteration a 
different coloured wig makes in a man's per- 
ſon: ſo that the cloaths we have been ac- 
N cuſtomed to ſee worn ſeem to enter into our 
complex idea of the wearer. So likewiſe ideas 
that uſe or conveniency has led us to conſider 
frequently together become a compound, as a 
yoak of oxen, a flock of ſheep, acity, a country. 
We have ſeen how ſenſations after their 
diſappearance leave ideas of themſelves be- 
| hind in the reflection, and if other ſenſations 
follow immediately and conſtantly while 
- thoſe ideas are freſh, they unite into an aſ- 
2 ſemblage. Thus the taſte of ſugar in our 
mouths j Joins with the colour we ſaw before 
putting it in and the hardneſs we felt while 
we held it in our hands; and the ideas of A 
certain colour conſiſtency and ſweetneſs make - 
the complex of ſugar; By degrees we add more 
ingredients to the compound, further experi- 
ence informing us of other qualities conſtantly 
attending what we have already comprehend- 
ed under the idea of ſugat whenever they have 
an opportunity of . ſhowing themſelves, and 
hence we learn that ſugar is brittle, diſſolvable, 
clammy and aſtringent. For the complex or 
eſſence of bodies is made up of the qualities we 
find them have of affecting us in ſeveral man- 
ners; or of working changes in other bodies, or 


of ts changes from them, I 
' Wa 6. Com- | 
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6. Compoſition makes us eſteem the things 
united therein as one, for how many ſoever 
preſent themſelves to our thought in one aſ- 
ſemblage we look upon as one thing, and 
that although they may be actually diſunited. 
Thus if a bed be taken to pieces for conve- 
niency of carriage, upon being aſket? where 
it is we fay in the great cheſt, and if the 
cheſt contain nothing elſe we conclude it 
was filled with that one piece of furniture. 
But having frequent occaſion to conſider 
things ſo compounded ſeparately we then 
ſee them different and diſtin from one 
another, as the curtain, the teſter, - the head- 
board, and fo forth: at other times we 
view them under both conſiderations at once 
and thence get the idea of whole and parts, 
for we call the ſeveral things forming an 
aſſemblage parts of the ſame compound; 
thus by a kind of contradiction conceiving 
them at the ſame time as one and many. _ 

With regard to the ſpecies of things we 
are greatly determined in our notions by 
the names affixed to them: for ice: although 
nothing but water congealed is eſteemed a 
different kind of thing from water ; but lead 
whether cold or melted ſtill retains its name 
and is reckoned the ſame metal. Were we 
to define lead or water I ſuppoſe we ſhould 
al: one a ſolid and wy other a fluid ſub- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, eſteeming theſe their natural ſtates al- 
tho' we may have ſeen them put into the con- 
trary by violence: but when we reflect that 
cold is no more than a privation of heat I 
don't know why we ſhould look upon fluidity 
as the natural ſtate of water, which unleſs 
acted upon by a certain degree of warmth 
will of itſelf form into a conſiſtency, But 
we. call that the natural ſtate which falls 
| Moſt commonly under our obſervation, there- 
fore if we had lived in Saturn we ſhould | 
doubtleſs have given but one name to ice and | 
water and defined it a ſolid body although 
we might now and then have ſeen it liquified 
in a furnace: as on the other hand had we 
been born in Mercury We ſhould have 
deemed lead a fluid body although by keep- 
ing it a long while at the bottom of a deep 
well we might have found it ſometimes 
coagulate. | 
7. We get a Rock of ideas & the Gas 
claſs: pretty early, thoſe I mean ſtrictly called 
ideas of reflection; and they run into aſſem- 
blages in the ſame manner and from the 
ſame cauſes already ſpoken. of, ſometimes. 
with one another only but more commonly 
in conjunction with thoſe of the other claſs 
derived originally from ſenſation: being of- 
ten either thrown, upon the notice by the 
workings of en off the mind being 


4 1 | Pon Q;3 invi- 
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invited to turn her notice upon them by uſe 
and convenience, which always carries ſome 
er of ſatisfaction. 

Few of our aſſemblages are without Grit 
reflective ideas of the one {ſort or the other, 
not excepting thoſe which are reckoned' to- 
come immediately by ſenſation. We talk of 
| ſeeing cubes and globes, but in reality our 
_ ſenſe exhibits no ſuch objects to the mind: 
we can at moſt ſee only three ſides of the 
former and one hemiſphere of the latter, but - 
imagination ſupplies what is wanting to com- 
pleat their figures. It has been ſaid that all 
things ſtrike upon the eyes in a flat ſurface, 
and that our former acquaintance with the 
objects makes them appear ſtanding out one 
before another: thus much is certain that the 
figures lie level in a picture, wherefore the 
roundneſs and protuberance we diſcern in 


| them cannot come from the ſenſe but muſt 


be drawn from our internal fund. Whenever 
we hear a noiſe there enters inſtantly with it 
an idea of ſome inſtrument or ſtring or ani: 
mal or claſhing bodies we apprehend OE 5 
the ſound. We can ſcarce look a ſtran ger in 


tte face without entertaining ſome notion of 
5 his character and temper of mind, which we 


conceive conveyed by ſenfation, for) we think 
be looks moroſe or heavy or courteous or 
| . W 5 e often out in our 


— ; 5 gueſs 
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gueſs and change it upon f urther obſervation, 
but ſome conjecture conſtantly occurs at firſt 
fight and together with his cut ward figure 
forms our complex idea of his perſon. And 
though the characters of our familiar acquain- 
tance are too well known to depend upona ſingle 
view yet their preſent diſpoſition may appear 
viſible upon their countenance, and we may 
ſee, them dejected or joyfull, ſerious or frolic- 
ſome in the ſame glance wherewith we be- 
hold their features. | . 

8. In proceſs of time when we bebe 
capable of care and attention we join many. 
ideas that would not have conſorted of them 
ſelves, nor occurred to that common notice 
we are led to take of things by their preſent 

agreableneſs. And our converſation: and in- 
tercourſe with other people daily furniſh us 
with new aſſemblages : for by. perpetually 

communicating our ideas to one another we 
become poſſeſſed of multitudes that our own 
experience would never have exhibited nor 
our own ſagacity worked out. In ſhort. 
whatever cauſe occupies the mind ſtrongly or 
frequently with any ſet of ideas e ws 
them into one compound. 

Here we ſee the benefit of induſtry. and; 
| ſociety, as they tend greatly to enlarge our 
ſtock of complex ideas which are the princi- 
* ne of knowledge: for v were it confined 


„ | to 
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to ſimple ideas alone, it would be very ſcan- 
ty and of little ſervice to us in the conduct 
_ of life. We could not tell what to apply for 
ſatisfying our appetites of hunger and thirſt 
were not the ſight of aliments connected with 
the idea of their palatableneſs : and in gene- 
ral our idęal cauſes of action perhaps are all 
of them compounds; as are undoubtedly all 
our final cauſes, they containing an idea of 
ſatisfactory joined to whatever we Pn | 
poſſeſſing that quality. —- * 11 
9. There being multitudes of whe! uk 
things ſubſervient to us all for our uſes and 
pleaſures cauſes a great ſimilitude in the af- 
ſemblages of all men. The common com- 
plex ideas of a chair, a table, of fire, wa- 
dor, victuals, drink, of honeſty, gratitude, ; 
obligation and other things we have frequent 
occaſion to take notice of in the daily courſe 
of our lives, are much the ſame in every one. 
But as we divide into various profeſſions: and 
fall upon different ways of obſervation, 
there is likewiſe a great; diverſity. in men's 


ũdeas; ſo that the ſame collection of materials 


preſented. to ſeyeral imaginations ſhall run 
ſurprizingly into various aſſortments accord- 
ing as they have been reſpectively accuſ- | 
tomed. Carry a number of perſons equally 
clear ſighted upon a hill from whence. they 


baue an extenſive Proſpect with a variety af 
81 " + A 8 5 9 1 5 g * 
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objects before them: the farmer ſees turnep 
and corn grounds, meadow, paſture and co- 
pice; the ſoldier obſerves eminencies, valleys, 
moraſſes and defiles; the mathematician de- 
ſcries. parallellograms, triangles and ſcale- 
nums in the fields and hedges; the country 
attorney diſtinguiſhes pariſhes, hamlets, ma- 
nors and boundaries of | eſtates ;' the poet 
| beholds ſhady groves, ſportfull flocks and 
verdant lawns; the painter diſcerns variety f 
colours, contraſts of light and ſhades; the 
| religious man diſcovers materials for-building, 
proviſions for eating, for drinking, for cloath- 
ing, for the neceſſities and conveniences of 
life, accompanied with a thought of the 
giver of thoſe bleſſings, and all this inſtantly 
without any endeavour of their o n; on 
the contrary were they to try to form one 
another's compoſitions they would find great 
trouble and difficulty in the | undertaking, 
and perhaps could not do it compleatly at 
10. As our acquaintance with objects en- 
_ creaſes we add freſh ingredients to the com- 
pounds formed of them in our imagination; 
therefore thoſe we have occaſion the moſt 
frequently and carefully to conſider become 
the moſt comprehenſive aſſemblages. By « 
this means manufacturers, artiſans, ſcholars 
and others following any particular occupa- 
PHO. | | tion 
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tion bave a fuller idea of the things belong- 
ing to their reſpective trades or — than 
other perſons. The. idea of the Iliad in the 
vulgar perhaps contains no more than an 
old ſtory of a ſiege wrote in Greek verſe: but 
together with this there ariſes in the mind of 
the poet or critic ideas of the fable, the cha- 
racters, the ſentiments, the figures, the dic- 
tion, any of which being altered they would 
not acknowledge it to be the work of Homer. 
Vellowneſs, hardneſs and valuableneſs in 
commerce ſeem to conſtitute the whole com- 
plex of gold in common perſons, to which 
the goldſmith, refiner and naturaliſt add 
malleability, duell. ſpecific gravity; diſ- 
 folubility in aqua regia! and indiſſolubility in 
alb other menſtruums, beſides other quali- 
ties Which meme, the 1 an . 
dinary man. 
Bx thus dts daily. to our is 
they. grow ſo bulky that we neee 
them in at one glance, but are forced to turn 
them about as we would ſome very compli- 
cated piece of workmanſhip-in order to view 
them a ſide at a time. He that knows the 
properties of gold moſt compleatly cannot 
bring them all into his thought at once, he 
may run through them ſuceeſſively in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, but can never make them 


0 thy: fame inſtant.: nay 
655 | would 
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ſhould he go to give a full and accurate deſi- 
nition tis odds but another perſon may ſug- 


geſt ſomething that he has overlooked. But 
however this be admitted or not, certain it is 


we do not always think of every particular 
belonging to the compounds under our con- 
ſideration; nor can it be ſuppoſed that every 
time we tell over a few guineas we have a 
thought of ductility and many other qualities 
we know reſiding in them. Yet upon every 
idea being excited ſome part at leaſt of the 
aſſemblage whereto it belongs almoſt con- 
ſtantly occurs : we cannot ſee the face of a 


man, hear the barking of a dog or ſmell the 


ſweetneſs of a roſe without thought of ſome- 
thing more than the bare ſight or ſound or 
ſmell: and how many ſoever ideas thus ſtart 
up in company, we find them cloſely con- 
nected together and 2 n as 
component parts of one complex; 
11. This partial appearance of our com- 
pounds ſuits extremely well with the nar- 


rowneſs of our conception. The ideas of 
things moſt familiar to us contain a multitude 


of particulars, and were the whole tribe to 
ruſh in upon us at once they would ſo fill the 
mind as to leave room for nothing elſe, at 
leaſt we ſhould find them too unwieldy and 


unmanageable to do us any ſervice. For a 
211 idea, how complicated ſoever, can at 


moſt 
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moſt afford us only a preſent amuſement ; it 
is neceſſary for uſe that we ſhould have two 
or more together in view: without this we 
could neither compare nor diſtinguiſh them, 
could: diſcern; neither their reſemblance , nor 
difference, nor relations, nor effects, neither 
could we affirm, deny or reaſon concerning 
them; wherein the whole benefit we may 
expect to reap. from them conſiſts. 
On the other hand no ſmall inconveni- | 
ence ariſes from their not preſenting. before 
us entire: for by this means our ideas conti- 
nually fluctuate, not only. by their colours 
- fading and:glowing alternately, but by vary- 
ing their ſhapes; our aſſemblages turning 
about perpetually and preſenting different 
faces, or their component parts ſlipping 
away and others ſupplying their places, ſo 
that we can ſcarce ever hold anything ſteddy 
in our contemplation. Hence we are led to 
reaſon erroneouſly or miſunderſtand one ano- 
ther, to diſcern reſemblances and draw con- 
ſequences upon one view. of the ſame things 
Which ad. not fd: . good n 1 
another. - PRO: 5 | 
all OY this miſchief n * the ; 


ed of definition, hut then if the defini- - 


tion deſcend too minutely into particulars it 
will perplex inſtead of helping: therefore 


. when. we. > would ſettle the idea * an n 5 
flacn ms | TN 
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we need bear in mind only ſo nas of what 
' belongs to it as may be ſufficient for the oe- 
caſion. What good would it do the gold- 
beater to think of the fuſibility of his gold or 
that it will not evaporate in the furnace like 
lead or mercury ? the colour, malleability, 
weight and thickneſs are all that he has any 
concern with. Rhetoricians and poets employ 
figures and copiouſneſs of expreſſion to bring 
that ſide of objects forward which they 
would have to ſtrike fulleſt upon our notice: 
ey often uſe epithets contained in the things 
whereto they are applied, as juſt properties, 
verdant lawyns, living men, not that ſuch epi- 
thets add anything to the ſignification, but be- 
eauſe they ſtrike that part of the aſſemblage 
more ſtrongly upon the mental eye which 


might otherwiſe have been unobſerved. 


12. The circumſtance or ſituation chings 
appear in joins to make a temporary aſſem- 
blage together with the things but does not 
coaleſce ſo as to remain always in their com- 
pany: A man running exhibits one complex 
idea wherein his motion is contained, the 
fame man ſtanding or fitting preſents ano- 
ther: yet if we were to deſcribe him to a 
ſtranger we ſhould hardly take his running or 
ſitting into our deſcription of his perſon. | 
Nevertheleſs we cannot call thoſe circum- 


ſtances, - whenever they occur, diſtinct ideas 
. e EE 
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from the man; but parts of the ſame com- 
pound, becauſe they preſent inſtantly in the 
ſame glance, and may be ſuggeſted where 
they are not; as in ſtatues and drawings of 


. animals in a moving poſture, which ſtrike 
us with ideas of motion in figures really qui- 


eſcent. Much lęſs can we ſuppoſe them 
diſtinct when joined by that main bond of 


1 benin a name, as in the terms, wind, 


rain, à river, a 1 race, which 
ſeverally eee one — idea k 


- another: t. thing and. deſerving another: wel 
e Nan 
13.1 ſhall err leſs to lay . Aſſo- 
f ciation becauſe of the near affinity it bears to 
Com poſition, depending upon the ſame 


ceauſes and ſubject to the ſame variations: and 
perhaps compoſition is nothing more than an 


aſſociation of the ſeveral ideas entring into a 


complex. What ſhall be the one or the 
bdther ſeems to depend generally upon the uſe 

of language: for if things ariſing to the 
thought conſtantly. in company have a name 
given them we deem them compounded, if 
none we can only call them aſſociated. 


Names being a receptacle in great meaſure 
neceſſary for gathering our ideas and holding 


them together in a complex ; like thoſe 


cuſhions 
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cuſnions your goſſips ſtick with pins in hearts, 
"lozenges and various forms againſt a lying in; 


conſumed, the pins mult all tumble down in 


-vaniſh. It is not always cafy to determine 


claſs of compounds or aſſociates: «perl 
connection between the looks and ſentiments 
of perſons, which I have mentioned under 
com poſition, others might call aſſociation: 
nor is it very material to aſcertain the limits 
between the two claſſes exactiy. But ſince 
there are combinations Which cannot with 
any propriety be ſtiled complex ideas, I 
thought youre to 5 rake Tome ae wa wal * 
'A art. f 
l principe of b theſe, dessau the melt 


influence upon our thoughts and tranſac- 


ſounds and characters are meer arbitrary 
figns bearing no relation in nature to the 
things they expreſs, yet they become ſo 
ſtrongly connected by cuſtom with our ideas 
of the things that they conſtantly” ſtart up in 
the mind together and mutually introduce 


one another. F or words heard or read in- 


e 
Nin, "ty 7 5 ſtantiy 
% 5 


the cuſhion is no part of the figure, yet if 
that ſhould chance to fall into the fire and be 


diſorder and the figures compoſed of them 


when ideas combined together belong to the 


univerfally prevailing and having the greateſt 


tions; is the aſſoclation between words and 
their ſignification. Nobody will deny that. 
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ſtantly convey the meaning couched under 
them, and our thoughts upon common oc- 
caſions find . a ready utterance when we 
would communicate them either by ſpeaking 
or writing. Nor does the junction between 
pe and their, meaning pad Yoo: the 

a man n unluok ily. obliged. to. ſit and hear him-" 
elf abuſed, . he would be glad I ſuppoſe to 
diſſociate the grating words from the ſcandal 
they contain and reduce them to their 
primitive ſtate of empty ſounds, but Will 
find it impracticable: whence it appears that 
the ſeat of aſſociation lies in the organs, 
which ſeems to conſpire i in this caſe to throw 
a diſpleaſure upon the mind, that the, would 
exert all her power if ſhe had any to eſcape... 

134. And as our moſt compounded ideas 
turn different. ſides. of, themſelves to view ſo 

| ideas. linked to a variety of others uſher in 

different aſſociates according to tlie occaſion 
introducing, them. For beſides the combina- 
tion there is likewiſe, a kind of attraction be- 
tween. our ideas, ſo that thoſe preceding 

HR. determine what aſſociates ſhall make 

1 their appearance; becauſe our organs fall 
= Bb more eaſily into motions nearly the lame 

with thoſe they have been already put into 

than they can ſtrike out different ones. 


Hence it comes to paſs that many words 
having 


= 
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having various ſignifications always, ſuggeſt 
that ſence: which the context requires. The 


word Man is uſed for one of the human ſpe» 


cies, for a male, for a full grown perſon, a 


corpſe, a ſtatue, a picture, or a piece of wood 


upon a cheſsboard, yet we never miſtake the 


meaning, being directed thereto by what gave 


occaſion; for its being employed. Nor do 
ſingle words only carry a different force ac- 

cording to the ſentence wherein they ſtand 

but whole expreſſions too caſt a luſtre upon 
one another, and the very ſtructure of the 

| phraſe gives a different aſpect to the contents 

another order: in the due management of all 

which conſiſts a n 1 of the 1 e ora- 

tory and poetry. 

I dont know how? it is with _ 1 
but I find that upon coming home after an 
abſence of ſome months I have a fuller and 
clearer idea of the ſcenes, perſons and places 
in the neighbourhood. immediately upon 
coming into the houſe and before I have ſeen 
any of them again than I could have raiſed in 
the morning while at a diſtance: as if the 
bare removal from place to place gave a turn to 
the imagination, like the ſtop of an organ that 
brings another ſet of pipes into pla. 

15. Upon this quality of cohering in our 


ideas was founded that art a memery men- 
Vox. I, — tioned 


\ 
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tioned by Cicero, and as he tells us penerally 
aſcribed to the invention of Simonides who 
hit upon it by an accident. For being at an 
entertainment where there was a great num- 
ber of gueſts, a meſſage came that ſomebody 
wanted earneſtly to ſpeak with him in the 
ſtreet: in the interim while he was gone out 
the houſe fell down; and ſo cruſhed the com- 
pany within that when their relations came to 
bury them they could not poſlibly diſtinguiſh 
the bodies from one another, until Simonides 
pointed them out by remembring exactly 
where every man had ſat. From hence ob- 
ſerving the connection between objects and 
their ſtations, he took the hint of his artificial 
memory, wherein he taught his ſcholars to 
n ſome ſpacious place, as a town, a park 
or large garden, with which and all the turn- 
ings, corners, plan, buildings and parts be- 
longing to it they ſhould be perfect familiar, 
and then to fancy certain images reſembling 
the things they would remember, diſpoſed re- 
gularly in the ſeveral parts of that place. 
Having done this Sy when afterwards 
they caſt their thoughts upon the place, it 
would appear replete with the images each in 
its proper order and ſituation wherein it had 
been diſpoſed. But the ſame place was to be 
employed upon all occaſions, for the figures 
A pleaſure by ſubſti- 
| e * tuting 
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tuting a new ſet i in their room, which would 
remain there ſo long as were wanting or until 


diſplaced by having ſucceſſors. aſſigned them. 
Thus the aſſociation between images and their 


ſtations was only temporary, not perpetual- 
like that of man and wife, but occaſional like 
that of travellers in a ſtage coach, Who look 
upon themſelves as one ſociety during their 


journey, but when that is ended ſeparate per- 


Haps never to meet again: their places being 


ſupplied” the next day by another company, 


and the ſame coach ſerving ſueceſſively as a 
cement for different ſocieties. Something 
like this artificial memory our ladies practiſe 
every day ; for when they are afraid of for- 
getting any thing they purpoſe to do by and 
by, they put their ring upon the wrong finger 


or pin a ſcrap of ribbon upon their ſtomacher: 


when afteywards they chance to caſt their eye 
upon the ring or ribbon, they find the pur- 
poſe for which they put it there aſſociated 
therewith and PL TE to FOO 


memory. 7 60 5 


There are many en forts oh aſfociation 
which whoever deſires to know may conſult © 


Mr. Locke's chapter upon that article, to 
which he may add others from his own ob- 


ſervation if he thinks it worth while to take 


the pains. But tho our ideas are often made 
to cement by our bringing them together, yet 
R 2 1 
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the aſſociation | once formed they: continue 
joined without any act of ours to preſerve 
their coherence. Like the diamonds which 
ajeweller ſticks in wax in order to ſhow/ you 
the form he propoſes to ſet them in: they 
are held together by the tenacity of wax, that 
is, by the properties of matter, tho it were 
the act of a man that en then: * 15 as 
to malte 1 faſten.” 7111 15 e 
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too large to be taken in at one glance 
cen up their different ſides or introduce their 
ſeveral aſſociates ſucceſſively to the thought, 
exhibiting ſo much at a time as can eaſily 
find entrance. Thus when we think of man 
there occurs firſt perhaps the whole outward 
human figure; then the inward compoſition 
of bowels, muſcles, bones and veins, then 
the faculties of digeſtion, loco-motion, ſenſe 
and reaſon. Or if we read a paſſage in Vir- 
gil, the plain meaning of the words ſtarts up 
foremoſt: to view, afterwards: the turn f 
2 „ __ — of diction, 
8 a ſen- 
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ſentiment, figures and harmony. And as 
ſome of the ſame materials obtain a place i in 
ſeveral combinations, one complex idea gives 
riſe to another by means of ſome particular 
ingredient poſſeſſed in common by them both. 
Thus it often happens that two things very 
different in themſelves introduce one another 
by the intervention of ſome medium bearing 
an affinity to both tho in different reſpects, 
which ſerves as a link by which the former 
draws i in the latter. On hearing the report 
of a gun one's thoughts may run upon ſoldiers, 
upon their exerciſes, upon battles particularly | 
that before Quebeck; this may put one in 
mind of Canada, of the fur trade, of ſur- 
prizing ſtories told of the beavers, their con- 
trivance in building themſelves houſes, of the 
ſagacity of animals, of the difference be- 
tween inſtinct and reaſon, and abundance of 
other ſpeculations aer. N from ye 
ſound of a gun. 

2. Nobody but muſt obſerved an 1 
in the fancy, and even the tongue in com- 
mon chit chat, to roam and ramble when 
left to itſelf without controul. Vet in our 
moſt incoherent. fallies there is generally a 
coherence between, ſingle ideas and the next 
immediately preceeding and following, altho 
theſe two contain nothing, fimilar to one an- 
0 other... Aera; our imagination would rove 

dil R 5 always 
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always in this deſultory manner were it to 
contain only one combination at a time 
without a mixture of anything elſe: but an 


idea on being diſplaced by another does not 


wholly vaniſh, but leaves a ſpice and tincture 


of itſelf behind, by which it operates with a 


kind of attraction upon the ſubſequent ideas 


determining which of their aſſociates they 
ſhall introduce; namely, ſuch as carry ſome 


conformity with itſelf. Thus if on going 
to market to buy oats for your horſe,” you 
meet a waggon on the way, it might ſuggeſt 


the idea of other carriages, of turnpike roads, 


of commerce; or of the axis in peritrochio 
and five mechanical powers ; or of the mate- 
rials compoſitig it, of the ſeyeral ſorts of 

timber, the principles of ' vegetation : but 
that your horſe's wants being already in your 


thoughts confine them to take a courſe rela- 


tive thereto: ſo the waggon puts you in mind 
of the owner being g a conſiderable farmer 


who may ſupply you more conveniently and 


cheaper than the market, the idea of the 
man ſuggeſts, not'that'of his wife and children 
nor of the country he came from, which 
have nothing to do with your firſt thought, 
but that of his houſe, of the way thither, 
what you That fay to him, Whether! he ſhall 
deliver the corn home or you ſhall feteh i it. 
This regular ſucceſſion, of ideas all bearin 
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reference to ſome one purpoſe, retained in 


vie w, is what we. call a train: and daily 
experience teſtifies how readily they follow 
one another in this manner of themſelves 
without any pains or ene of ours to 
introduce . ” 

What firſt links, dt into ending 1 take 
to ha the ſucceſſion of objects cauſing or lead- 
ing to our ſatisfactions: for having obſerved 
that things agreable come to us thro! ſeveral 
ſteps, whenever the firſt of them is made it 
carries the thought on to all the reſt, and 
having perceived that our deſires canndt be 
gratified without uſing ſome means to obtain 
them, imagination runs back to all that i is ne- 
ceſſary to be done for that purpoſe. T. he fight 
or ſmell. of victuals putting into the child's 
mouth conſtantly preceeding the, taſte of 
them excites an idea of that taſte before the 
palate can convey it, in a. little. while the 
ſight of the nurſe. coming in to bring the 
pap becomes another link in the chain, to 

_ which is afterwards added the ſounds of her 
ſteps on entring the room, and the creaking 
of the door when ſhe opens it. In proceſs of 
time the child making various noiſes” per- 
ceives that ſome of them have an influence u pon 
the nurſe's motions, hence it gets an imperfect 
notion of language, of cauſe, and effect, 
and when, bupger oh the. little f imagina- 
4 011 R 4A | 1 tion 
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tion runs back ward to the miniſtry of the nurſe 


and the ſounds uſing to procure it, which 


the child accordingly nes in rv. obtain 
a relief of its wants. 
Deſire, curioſity, ahuſement, n at- 


tention or whatever elſe carries the notice 
frequently thro a number of ideas always i in 


the ſame ſeries, links them into a train. 
When we would learn anything by heart we 
read it over and over again, and find the 
words fixed thereby in our memory in the 


ſame order as they lay in the page: but if 
we had read inattentively ſo that the notice 


had rambled elſe where we ſhould never have 
got our leſſon. Were the ſame ſerap of a 
ſong to be chanted i in our ears for a month to- 


gether, T ſuppoſe we could not fail of learn- 


ing it exactly without any defire or endeavour 
ſo to do: but if when the ſinger came it 
always happened that we were ſo earneſtly 

intent upon ſomething elſe as to take no no- 


tice of him he would not work the like effect. > 


4. But the the mind by her notice n + 


the formation of a train, there is ſomething in 


our internal mechaniſm that ſtrengthens and 


compleats the concatenation. It has been gene- 


rally remarked by ſchoolboys that after having g 


| laboured the whole evening before a repeti- 
tion day to get their leſſon by heart but to 


very little e * they riſe in the : 
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morning they hall have it current at their 


| | tongue's end without any further trouble. 


Nor is it unuſual with perſons of riper years, 
upon being aſked for a determination which 
they cannot form without a number of things 
to be previouſſy conſidered, to deſire time to 
ſleep upon it: becauſe with all their care to 
digeſt their materials they cannot do it com- 
pleatly; but after a nights reſt, or ſome recrea- 
tion, or the mind being turned for a while into 
a different courſe of thinking, upon her return 
to the former ideas ſhe finds they have ranged 
themſelves ane w during her abſence, and in ſuch 
manner as exhibits almoſt at one view all their 
mutual relations, dependencies and conſe- 
quences. Which ſhows that our organs do not 
ſtand idle the moment we ceaſe toemploy them, 
but continue the motions we put them into af- 
ter they have gone out of our ſight, thereby 
working themſelves to a glibneſs and ſmooth- 
neſs and falling into a more regular and or- 
derly poſture than we could have ou 
them in with all our ſkill and induſtry. 
Our trains once well formed, 3 
5 ſuggelde the firſt link the reſt follow readily of 
their own accord: but as practice joins them 
more firmly, fo you find them hanging clo- 
ſer or looſer together according to the degree 
of ſtrength they have acquired. There are 
. who having gotten a "_ by rote, can 
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go thro' it currently at any time without 
miſtake or heſitation, but if you interrupt 
them they cannot go on without repeating 
what they had recited before from the begin- 

ning. Generally when we are out, a ſingle 
word prompted will draw up the remainder of 
the chain and ſet us in our career again but 
what we are extremely perfect in we can 
leave off and reſume of ourſelves, begin in 
the middle or take up any part at pleaſure. 
There have been perſons who have acquired 
a ſurprizing perfectneſs of this kind: I re- 
member formerly to have ſeen a poor fellow 
in Moorfields, who uſed to ſtand there all 
the day long and get his living by repeating 
the Bible: whoever gave him a halfpenny 
might name a text anywhere in the old or 
new Teſtament, which he would repeat 
directly and proceed to the next verſe, the 
next chapter, the next book, and ſo on with- 
out ſtopping until another cuſtomer re him 
another cue. 

5. But trains of this enormous b are 
ſew and wanted only upon extraordinary 
occaſions ; thoſe which ſerve us for common 
uſe are innumerable and extremely ſhort, nor 
ſhould we- find them commodious if they 
were not ſo. For objects continually chang- 
ing before us and ſenſations of various kinds 


: a ela us ene there is very little 
ſcope 
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| ſcope for reflection to range in before the 
notice is engaged by ſomething elſe : and the 
purpoſes directing our obſervation from time 
to time being various, if our trains were not 
very numerous, we ſhould not ſo readily as 
ve do, find enow of them ſuited for carrying 
on the courſe of thought we defire. By 
continual uſe our trains multiply and open 
into one another, which gives a facility to 
our motions, and makes the imagination like 
4 wilderneſs cut into a multitude of ſhort 
alleys communicating together by gentle 
and almoſt imperceptible windings ;\ where 
one may purſue an object ſeen at a diſtance 
without much deviating from the ſtrait 
line, or'take a compaſs without. looſing our 

way. Beſides, the ſmallneſs of our trains i 
and their being mutually interwoven fur- 
nifſhes more play for the fancy: for a thread 
| ſtretched out lengthwiſe you can view only 
two - ways, either backward or forward, but 
the ſame being worked up into a curious 
cypher preſents an abundance of mazes 
wherein the eye can wander with an endleſs 
variety. $0, * | 

How helpfull theſe little ene trains 

are to us upon all occaſions may appear mani- 
feſt without much conſideration. What is the 
difference between a number of words as 
| ey nn in a * or in ſome well wrote 
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page? for in both we know their ſeveral 
meaning, but in the former they repreſent a 
ſucceſſion of looſe incoherent afſemblages, 
whereas in the latter they appear linked in 
trains familiar to our imagination. Nor let 
it be objected that the author may lead us in- 
to a courſe of thinking we never travelled in 
before; for though the courſe may be new, 
the component parts of it, that is, the 
phraſes, the ſtructure and idiom of language 
muſt be of our old acquaintance or we — | 
not underſtand him. 

The learned languages are tau ght at ſchool 
by rules but we may remember how tediouſly 
we proceed while forced to have recourſe every 
foot to our rules either in conſtruing or com- 

poſing: wherefore their uſe is only to bring 
our ideas of words into trains correſponding 
with the concords and other rules of gram- 
mar; when this is done compleatly by long 
practice we may forget our rules, as I believe 
moſt of us do, and yet without them we find 
the nominative or the adjective at the begin- | 
ning of a ſentence lead naturally and of its 
own accord to the verb or ſubſtantive at the 
further end. And though we learn our mo- 
ther tongue without rule only by hearing it 
continually chimed in our ears yet until it be 
ſuſficiently formed. into trains we. find the 
d expreſs itſelf, imperfectly. and in broken 


ſentences. 5 
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ſentences. In a language we are maſters of, 
while we read currently on, the ſence of 
what we read ſeems wholly to occupy the 
imagination, yet for all that the mind can 
find room for ſomething of her ..] n: how | 
quick ſoever the eye: may paſs along, the ä 
thought flies ſtill quicker, and will make lit- 
tle excurſions between one word and the 
next, or purſue reflections of its own. at the 
ſame time it attends to the reading. Hence 
ariſes the difference ſo neceſſary to be taken 
notice of between the letter and the ſpirit, 
for whoever ſtops at the former will be very 
little the better for what he reads: but this 
ſpirit muſt be drawn from our trains, which 
the author excites but does not infuſe. It has 
been remarked as one quality of the ſublime 
and of fine humour that they convey a great 
deal more than they expreſs, but this More 
muſt be ſomething the mind has already in 
ſtore and they only draw it up to view: 
therefore ſublimity of ſtile and delicacy of 
wit are loſt upon the yulgar, who having no 
proper trains to be excited, deſcry nothing 
| beyond the obvious meaning of the words and 
for that reaſon are more taken with plain lan- 
guage and broad jokes, as leading into turns 
of thought to which they have been accuſtom- 
ed. Wit depends chiefly upon alluſion for 
its r and metaphor and many other 


figures 
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figures of (| peech derive from the ſame ſource ; 
but what is alluſion beſides the ſuggeſting 
ideas already familiar to the imagination ? 
Tranſition is the art of leading the mind by 
gentle and eaſy turnings, ſo that the finds 
herſelf unawares in a new field without per- 
ceiving when ſhe quitted that ſhe was en- 
gaged in before. | 

6. What has been remarked uſt now con- 
cerning the manner of learning languages 
may as juſtly be applied to all the arts and 
ſciences in general and to the common actions 
of life : for in our firſt attempts upon them, 
while we are forced to dig up every thing by 
dint of application, how ſlowly and auk- 
wardly and imperfectly do we proceed! but 
when we have furniſhed ourſelves with pro- 
per trains that will ſpring up of their own ac- 
cord upon touching a link of them, then we 
can go on expeditiouſly readily and perfect- 
ly. For it has been ſhown-in'the chapter of 
Action that thoſe commonly called ſo conſiſt 
of many fingle acts, each of which muſt have 
its idea directing to perform it: but our 
thought and care reach no further than to the 
main action, the particular part of it muſt be 
thrown up by imagination. Therefore the 


machinery of our organs bears at leaſt an 


equal ſhare with the mind in all our tranſ- 
actions, for the only chooſes what ſhall be 
| * 
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done next, but the ſeveral means and minute 
ſteps neceſſary for executing it occur without 
our ſeeking. Nor yet would they fo occur 
unleſs they had been enured by practice to 
follow one another ſucceſſively: from whence 
it appears that the diſpoſition of our organs 
to fall into little ſeries of motions ſpontane- 
ouſly is the thing that gives us all our dex- 
terity and expertneſs in e kind of ac- 


tion. 


- Trains are moſt commonly an notice of 
in the memory becauſe there are the longeſt 
and conſequently the moſt viſible: and thoſe 
little trains which ſerve us upon ordinary oc- 
caſions depend upon the fame diſpoſition of 
our organs, though we do not uſually call 
them Remembrance unleſs they occur with 
that additional circumſtance of their having 
been in our thought before. Yet we can of- 
ten diſcern their reference to memory, as ap- 
pears from our uſually juſtifying ourſelves 
upon being criticized at any time for ſpeaking | 
or acting improperly, by alledging that we 
remember others faying or doing the fame 
upon the like occafion. Wherefore the an- 
tients made Mnemoſyne the mother of the 
Muſes, ſuppoſing memory the groundwork 
and foundation of all ſkill and learning: nor 
is it improbable that the ſtructure of a man's 
organs which enables him to remember well 
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may render him equally capable of any other 
ene with proper cultivation. 
7. As much a paradox as it may ſeem I 


Qhall not ſcruple to aflert that if it were not 


for our trains we could not have that enter- 
tainment we receive from novelty : for things 


fo far out of the way of all former experi- 


ence as that we cannot tell what to think of 
them appear ſtrange and uncouth, but there 


is a difference between ſtrangeneſs and novel- 
ty: the latter belongs to objects that work 


new openings into old trains and ſo give 
them a play that was not common to them 
before; or elſe renew a former courſe of 


thought that has been long intermitted. For 


we may obſerve that a new play, a new pat- 
tern of flowered ſilk, or a new anything does 
ot pleaſe if it does not in any reſpect re- 


| lemble what we have ſeen of the kind before, 


or does not ſuggeſt ſome little trains of re- 
flection beſides the bare fight : and after we 


have forgotten it for a time it may give us the 
pleaſure of novelty again. If objects engage us 


in trains that will not readily coincide they 
raiſe our wonder: but the trains by being often 
brought together open into one another at laſt, 
whence comes the vulgar ſaying that a won- 


| der laſts but nine days. I ſhall leave it to the 


critics to ſettle the preciſe limits between 


wonder, admiration, amazement. and afto=- 
niſhment ; 
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niſhment ; and as obſerve that in all of 
them there is a ſtoppage of the. thought, 
which being unable to remain entirely mo- 
tionleſs, makes little excurſions, but finds 
the trains abrupt and croſſing one another, 
being perpetually checked and diverted from 
its uſual courſes by the object. at holds it 
engaged. 

As letters united together . words, 
words compoſe ſentences, and ſentences diſ= 
courſes,” ſo our ideas run into aſſemblages 

__ an@ aſſociations, theſe link i in trains, and a 
texture of trains makes larger trains or courſes 

of thinking: and each. ſpecies of junction 
opens a wider field for the mind to expatiate 
in; for compoſition greatly ene reaſes variety; 
eight bells tolled ſingly can give only eight 
ſounds, but above forty thouſand changes 
may be rung upon them. But as the occa- - 
ſions of life and objects ſurrounding us per- 
petually require us to alter our courſe of at- 
tention, our trains branch out into ſeveral 
others and we are eaſily diverted into a new 
track, provided it be done by gentle turning 
and through openings to which we have been 
accuſtomed: | 

2448; This diſpoſal of ideas into trains io 

their being interwoven together in a manner 
fuitable to our occafions. gives birth to Order, 


which conſiſts, not in any number or ſpecies. 
Nox. I. 1 of 
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of ideas but in their introducing one another 
in ſuch ſucceſſions as ſhall readily anſwer our 
purpoſes. There are perſons who Have laid 
in vaſt heaps of knowledge which lie eonfſu- 
ſedly and are of no ſervice to them for want 
of proper clues to guide into every ſpot and 
corner of their imagination: but when a man 
has worked up his ideas into trains and 
taught them by cuſtom to communicate eaſi- 
ly with one another, then ariſes order, and 
then he may reap all the benefit they are ca- 
pable of conveying; for he may travel over 
any ſeries of them without loſing his thread, 
and find anything he wants without difficul- 
ty. Nor is it material for his own private 


uſe in what manner his trains lie provided 


they be wrought into ſome uniform plan: 
but with reſpect to his intercourſe amongſt 
other people it is very material that he ſhould 
range his ideas in a m̃anner conformable to 
their ways of thinking, or they will find no- 
thing regular in them. Were the methodi- 
cal ſchoolman and polite pretty fellow to mix 
in the ſame company, the diſcourſeg of each 
would appear eaſy clear and pertinent to thoſe 


of his own claſs, but perplexed dry and un- 
engaging to thoſe of the oppoſite; for your 


cloſe deductions of reaſon ſeem a heap of rub- 
biſh to the man of the world; and = con- 


verſations * the latter, while * keeps up the 
| ball 
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ball of diſcourſe for a whole evening with 
ſmart expreſſions that eome in always pat 
upon the occaſion; are a meer volubility of 
words with no more coherence than a rope 


of ſand to one that has immured himſelf in a 
college. The diſcourſes of either ; preſent 


the ſame Asen of ideas to the hearer that 
was in the mind of the ſpeaker, but that ſuc- 
ceſſion exhibits nothing regular or coherent 
to the former becauſe it does not run in 
trains familiar to his apprehenſion. For what 
is regularity to one man may be all confuſion 
to another: which proves order to be relative 
and to derive its ede from the alt of 
our imagination: 

Objects ſtand in dw wit ahhh ſthatat 
correſponds with that of our ideas: and as 
the moulds of all imaginations are fimilar in 
ſome reſpects, hence we term things regular 
or irregular as they tally or not with the 


nerally fall into. Strait lines and eafy curves 
the notice can readily run along, and by tra- 
velling frequently in thoſe tracks they bes 
come familiar : -wherefore figures conſiſting 

of them, ſuch as ſquares, triangles; ceireles, 
ſpirals, ſerpentine: lines, parallel rows and 


rays diverging at equal angles from one cen- 


ter are eſteemed regular becauſe objects placed 
in 3 * of their own-accord into lines, 


8 2 and 
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and the mind has but a few parts to put toge- 
ther in order to form the whole figure, and 
can range over them by paths to which it has 
been accuſtomed: whereas the ſame objects 
being jumbled together promiſcuouſly, each 
of them becomes a ſeparate part uconnected 
with the reſt, and the whole is too numerous 
for the mind to manage nor can ſhe find any 
paſſage leading to them ſucceſſively one after 
another. For the ſame reaſon ſymmetry and 
proportion. contribute greatly to order becauſe 
the one gives diſpatch to the eye by enabling 
it to take in objects by pairs, and the other 
ſmooths the paſſage over them by the mutual 

dependance of parts. But the mind 'muſe 
have been enured to obſerve proportion or it 

will loſe the benefit reſulting therefrom ; 
| therefore we ſee that common perſons do 
not diſcerh half the regularity in a fine build- 
ing or other piece of well proportioned work- 
manſhip that is obvious to connoiſſeurs; and 
that they do diſcern any is owing to the de- 
gree of ſkill in PO. WARD few' men 
are without... 

9. Orders may be OAT withour 
| Ray the poſition of things, only by re- 
moving whatever would. obſtruct the eye in 
its paſſage;-along them. When a young lady 
euts a curious figure out of paper, ſhe gives 

0 new — to the ſeveral parts of her 
a , | 
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figure, for they had the ſame ſituation with 
reſpect to one another while they lay in the 
whole paper as after they had paſſed through 
her hands. And indeed every ſheet of paper 
contains all the figures that any clean- fin- 
gered damſel can cut out of it: therefore the 
operatrix is ſo far from creating the figure 
that ſhe ſpoils all others that might have 


been formed out of the ſame ſheet, ſo that 


for one ſhe ſeems to make ſhe really deſtroys 


a thouſand. . Nevertheleſs ſhe produces or- 


der and regularity where there was none 
before, only by ſnipping away the ſuper- 
fluities of the paper from her figure and 
thereby leading the eye along all the mazes 


and windings comprehended therein. 
As order conſiſts in the correſpondence of 


objects with our ideas it is all one whether 
the former be placed in figures familiar to 
our apprehenſion, or whether the latter be 


worked into trains conformable-to the poſi- 


tion of things we behold: order will enſue 
alike in both caſes. New proſpects generally 
appear irregular until by frequent contem- 


plating they grow into form without any real 


alteration in the ſcenes : nor is there any- 
thing fo irregular but by pains and long ac- 


quaintance may be brought to lie in order in 


our imagination. What can be more a wil- 


derneſs than the great town of London to 
MW 0 ſtrangers? 


—_ 
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ſtrangers? they can ſcarce ſtir a hundred 
yards without loſing themſelves. But the 
penny poſtman finds no perplexity in bis 
walks to any part of it: he reads only the 
name of the ſtreet or court or alley in his 
ſuperſoription and inſtantly the way thither 
occurs to his thought. Were ſome Fairy 
while he ſleeps to diſpoſe the houſes into 
ſtrait lines crofling each other at right angles 
like the ſtreets. of Babylon, he might not 
perhaps at firſt find his way about the enn 
| ſo readily as he does at preſent. 9770 
0 10, Whatever ſituation men have ne: | 
| | tomed themſelves to place things in is order 
to them, tho perhaps nothing like it to any 
body elſe. When one ſteps into the ſhop, of a, 
country chandler or  haberdaſher of . ſmall 


8 * 


every thing 0 adkits: as they 5 bas en | 
has brought their ideas. into a conformity 
with the poſition of their wares, ſo that 
4 upon any particular thing being aſked for, 
| their thought runs in train to the proper 
Ii drawer; and were we to. place their goods 
[| otherwiſe, though in a, manner we ſhould 
8 think more regular they might juſtly com- 
| --— plain we had put them out of order. We 
ſtudious folks generally have each of us a way 
of placing our implements peculiar to our- 
| ſelves, bs ink-glals n. ſtand juſt n 
| pot, 
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ſpot, the penknife in that, the pens in ano- 
ther, and the books and papers have their 
ſeveral ſtations allotted them, ſo that we 
may preſently reach what we want without 
loſs of time or interruption of our ſtudies. 
As ſoon as our back is turned in comes che 
maid to clean the room: the cannot duſt the 
table while it remains covered; ſo ſhe re- 
moves all our things, and never replaces them 
as they were before. Not but that the wench 
is careful enough to ſet all to rights again, but 
her idea of order being different from ours 
ſhe lays the folio underneath, then the papers 
upon it blank or written as they come to 
hand and the ſmaller things on top of all: 
ſo that on our return we find every thing at 
the ſame time in the neateſt order and the 
utmoſt confuſion; for we are forced to tum- 
ble over the whole parceÞ to come at any i in- 
dividual we want. 

Thus order often reſpects convenience, for 
we ſay things are in their places when they 
lie handy for our purpoſes ſo that we can 
execute them without interrupting or de- 
viating from the plan of action we had laid 
down. Nor does uſe give occaſion to order 
leſs frequently than, convenience: when things 
ſtand in ſuch a ſituation as to produce ſome 
advantage that would not have accrued from 
them in any other, we ſay they are in order 

. and 
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and the want of that ſituation we call diſ- 
; order. Thus diſorders of the body, of the, 
air or the elements are nothing but ſuch com- 
mixtures of their parts as deſtroy, the ſound- 
neſs. of health, diſturb the animal functions 
| or ſtop the progreſs of vegetation, and with- 
out a reference to ſome ſuch conſequences as 
theſe we ſhould not term them diſorders, 
And this kind of order reſulting from uſe 
and convenience refers either to the diſpo- 
ſition of. things we have uſually beheld them 
in or to. the train of thought of ſome agent 
placing _— in that manner. For tho 
chance might once in a while diſpoſe matters 
very cleverly for our purpoſe we ſhould not 
conceive them the more orderly upon that 
account. If a traveller upon perceiving him- 
ſelf thirſty ſhould immedaately eſpy a bough 
of ripe apples hanging over 'his head, and 
wanting a ſtone to. beat them down ſhould 
find one lying juſt before him, and a little 
further a knife to pare them dropped by ſomę 
careleſs paſſenger; all, this would ſuggeſt no- 
thing of order unleſs he e them laid 
there on purpoſe. 

What we call the order of nature * not 
conſiſt only in the poſition of things conſi- 
dered in themſelves, but either in their be- 

ing ſo diſpoſed as to produce the uſes de- 
pived from them , or their moving in rotation 
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by conſtant returns of the ſame changes, 
Under the former view we ſee the bodies of 
this vaſt fabric of the world minute and 
large, the fibres of plants, the yeſſels of ani: 
mals, the luminaries of heaven contributing 
in their ſeveral ſtations to the ſupport and 
conveniencies of life and other purpoſes in a 
manner we could not in any degree imitate in 
things under our own management. without 
deſign and contrivance: which, therefore 
leads our thoughts into trains compoſing the 
plan; exhibited therehy. Under the latter 
view. we obſerve the ſtated ſuęceſſions of 
night and day, the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, 
the progreſs of vegetation from the ſeed to the 
blade, the bud, the flower and the ſeed 
again, the ſtages of growth in animals, the 
circumvolutions of the firmament, and hav- 
ing joined our obſervations into a ſyſtem 
there ſprings up order therefrom, which 
encreaſes in proportion as we can add new 
branches to our ſcheme. In ancient times 
the fixed ſtars only were eſteemed regular, 
as riſing and ſetting always at equal intervals 
and keeping their poſitions with reſpect to 
one another, while the other ſeven being 
thought reducible to no certain rule were 
ſtiled Planets or Wanderers: but later diſco- 
veries having brought their motions too into 
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a ſyſtem we now admire the wonderful er 
Ay" of their courſes. 

Nor let it be ſaid there was an nder n 
all theſe particulars before mer took notice of 
it for if we place order in the poſition of 


thing 125 taken abſolutely- without reference to 


our ideas, there will be no ſuch thing as diſ- 


order in nature. Every number of things, 


not excepting the wildeſt productions of 


chance muſt lie in ſome- poſition or other: 


F 


and were there an underſtanding phable- and f 


comprehenſive enough to ſtrike out trains 
immediately among any collection of objects 
and diſcern their reſpective ſituations as 
clearly as we do in ſeenes the moſt familiar 
to our acquaintance, it would not know. what 
irregularity was. Therefore if we make a 
diſtinction between orderly and diſorderly, or 

the latter term has any meaning in language, 
it muſt belong to ſuch poſitions of things as 
do not correſpond in their parts with any 


courſes our ideas uſually fall into, nor are 


reducible to any ſyſtem in our imagination. 

11. Did order exiſt in things there could 
not be an order of time and of cauſes-: for 
there exiſts no more than one point of time 
and one ſtep of cauſation in every moment, 
but this ſingle object is not capable of order 
unleſs in conjunction with the ſeries of events 


preceeding or to follow after, which being 
N 1 never 
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never exiſtent together cannot be the reſi- 
dence of any quality. Therefore it is the 
ideas of paſt and future occurrences brought 
together in the mind that renders them ca- 
pable of order, which they then receive 
when ſhe can diſcern their connections and 
dependencies upon one another. If we con- 
ſider objects co-exiſting together in the ſame 
ſcene we ſhall find that though they can have 
no more than: one poſition at once they may 
contain a variety of orders. The ſpots of a 
cheſs board lie in eight equal rows with their 
flat ſides turned towards each other; they 
lie likewiſe in fifteen unequal rows of lo- 
zenges, touching at the angles, the middle- 
moſt having eight ſpots in length, the next 
on each fide ſeven a piece, and fo: falling 
off until you come to fingle ones at the 
corners: and they lie alſo in ſquares en- 
| cloſedr: within; one another, the innermoſt 
conſiſting of four ſpots, the next of twelve 
or four on a ſide, the third of twenty or 
ix. on a fide, and the outermoſt of twenty- 
eight or eight on a ſide. Theſe three forms of 
order, beſides others that might be traced out, 
are generated in the imagination, and may be 
changed or caſt into one another at pleaſure 
ſucceſſively without making any alteration in 
ſas chols — r 255 the eye 6— 
3 its 
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Hs objects variouſly and running as in dif- 
ferent courſes of obſervation. 

12. But thoſe courſes or the component 
parts of them, muſt be ſuch as were familiar 
to us before, or we muſt render them fami- 
liar by practice and application. And what 
is more remarkable, after we have brought 
our thoughts to run currently along a train of 
ideas, they cannot always run back again the 
contrary way althot.gh in the fame track. 

Take a ſheet of paper written on one fide in 
a fair legible hand, an eaſy ſtile and familiar 
language, turn it upſide down or hold it 
againſt a ſtrong light with the back part to- 
wards you, and though you have a full and 
clear view of the writing, you ſee nothing but 
perplexity and confuſion: you muſt pick out 
letter by letter and ſpell every word as you 
go along. If any particular form of objects 
or their ſituation with reſpect to one another 
conſtituted the eſſence of order this could not 
happen, for the form of things does not 
depend upon their poſtures: a man does not 
loſe his human ſhape by being ſet upon his 
head, nor does a horſe undergo a metamor- 
phoſis every time he rolls upon his back, 
neither do the words loſe their places nor the 
letters their joinings by a different manner 
of holding the paper: but the mind has 


always been uſed to read them from left to 
| * 
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right and therefore cannot follow in any 
other courſe. What then, is there a right 
hand and a left in the mind itſelf ? or have 
her perceptions a loco- motion which can 
proceed only in one particular direction? Let 
us rather attribute the cauſe to the motion of 
our internal organs running mechanically in 
the courſes to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed. For as the blood circulates from 
the heart to the arteries and: returhs back 
again through the veins, hut cannot take a 
contrary round beginning firſt at the veins 
and thence proceeding to the arteries: fo the 
channel of our ideas give them a free paſſage 
in that courſe they have been uſed to, but 
cloſe againſt them upon their return. Our 
mental organs indeed are of ſo ſoft and pliable 
temper as that they may be brought to admit 
trains paſſing through them eitlier way, 
for there are ſome figures we comprehend 
preſently whichever part of them firſt catches 
the eye: but then this! muſt be effected by 
long practice, by frequently running them 
over backwards and forwards in our thoughts, 
or by having been uſed to ſee them in all 
alpects wherein they can be placed. 1 20 

But though order ſubſiſts only in the con- 
formity of our trains with the poſition of ob- 
jects, yet is it not produced by a voluntary 
act of the mind: for we. cannot ſeę order 
wherever. 
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| wherever we pleaſe, nor can we avoid ſeeing 


it in ſome ſubjects if we will contemplate 
them at all: which I ſuppoſe has made it be 
imagined that things were eſſentially and ab- 
ſolutely regular or irregular in themſelves. 
The mind as we have ſhown before, may by 


painful application bring any ſet of objects 


how-confuſed ſoever to lie in trains, or the 
ſame may be brought to paſs without induſ- 


try by long and intimate acquaintance: but 


when the organs have once acquited a habit 
of throwing up ideas in that manner correſ- 


ponding with the ſituation of objects, they 


will afterwards exhibit order upon ſight of 
them without aid of the mind and ſolely by 


virtue of their own machinery, 


I have but one or two obſervations more to 
make upon trains, which are that they grow 
quicker by continyal uſe, and if ſhort unite 
at laſt into combinations, or if long the mid- 
dle links frequently drop out or paſs fo ſwift - 
1y as not to touch the notice. When chil- 
dren learn to read 'they join the letters and 


Fllables in trains to form words and the 


words to form ſentences. By degrees they 


do this faſter, and in proceſs of time the 
whole word or ſentence ariſes to their view in 


one afſemblage. When we would: recolle& 
the members of a family where we are tole- 


exc ts well acquainted we find the ideas of 
them 


- 


them introduce one another in trains, but after 
having lived or converſed daily among them 
for ſome time, upon hearing the name of the 
Houſe the whole aſſociation of perſons belong- 
ing to it ſtarts up inſtantly to our fancy. And 
when the channels of our ideas are worn 
ſmooth by conſtant uſe the current runs too 
rapid for the notice to keep pace with it. 1 
have met with perſons who could underſtand 
more of what they read in latin or french 
than in engliſh, becauſe their mother tongue 
affording too eaſy a paſſage to their thoughts 
they ſkim lightly over the ſurface and 
never touch the greater pare wan at the 
bottom. | 


/ 
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A R R O W as we muſt acknowledge our 
capacities to be they-can nevertheleſs 
give harbour to ſeveral ideas and ſeveral com- 
binations at the ſame time. External obje&ts 
continually pour a variety of ſenſations upon 
us, which do not ſo fill the imagination 
but that reflection ſtill finds room to throw in 
other ideas from her own ſtore. And when 


4 
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the notice touches upon two or more ideas 
together, there generally ariſes another, not 
compounded or extracted from them, but 
generated by them, to wit, an idea of com- 
pariſon, reſemblance, identity, difference, 
relation, diſtance, number ſituation or other 


circumſtance belonging to them: : all which 
in metaphyſical language are comprehended 


under the general term of Judgement, which 
in common ſpeech we diſtribute into ſeyeral 
e eee as knowledge, diſcernment, opinion 

earance,' not indeed very accurately 


as not always adhering inviolably to that di- 
viſion, but often uſing: * ere 


for one another. 
2. Single ideas may be expreſi:d by Rigs" 


Words, as a man, a colour, motion, grati- 


tude, for upon hearing the ſound the whole 
idea aſſociated there with ſtarts up inſtantly to 


the thought: but to expreſs a judgement vou 


muſt employ a propoſition, which always con- 
tains three parts at leaſt, namely, the terms 
and the judgement paſſed upon them, as mar 
is an anirtial, fire conſumes wood, one egg 


reſembles another. For though we have 
ſentences conſiſting only of two words, as 


Peter lives, Thomas ſleeps, the earth moves, 


which therefore ſeem to contain no more 
than one tern, yet that there is another im- 
| =” appears manifeſt becauſe ' we may ex 


preſs | 
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preſs that other without adding anything to the 
ſence: for Peter is alive, Thomas aſleep, the 
earth in motion convey not a whit more than 
was conveyed by the ſhorter ſentence above 
cited. And though many times one of the terms 
be comprehended within the other as being an 
ingredient of the aſſemblage expreſſed thereby, 
yet muſt it be taken out from the aſſemblage 
and ſtand apart before we can judge anything 
concerning it. The idea of man includes that of 
life, activity, reaſon and ſeveral other particu- 
lars, but this idea contemplated ever ſo long 
will make no propoſition nor produce any 
judgement unleſs ſome of thoſe particulars be 
conſidered in the abſtract and beheld in the ſame 
view as it were by the fide of the concrete; and 
then we can diſcern that man is a living, an 
active or a rational creature. But this abſtract 1s 
as much a compleat idea when compared with 
aſſemblages comprehending it within them as 
when compared with others that do not : the 
idea of ſweetneſs being as diſtinct from that of 
ſugar whereof it is affirmed as from that of gall 
whereof it is denied; and he that thinks of 
the former has no fewer ideas in his mind 
than he that thinks of the latter. 

3. That judgement likewiſe, although the 
production of the terms, for we cannot judge 
without ſomething in our thoughts to judge 


upon, is nevertheleſs a diſtinct idea from the _ 


.I. N roots 


Ss 


roots whergout it grows cannot be doubted 
when we refle& that many things occur to 
our view and affect our notice in ſome de- 
gree without our paſſing any judgement upon 
them. We may fee leaves falling from the 
trees, birds flying in the air or cattle grazing 
upon the ground without affirming or denying 


or thinking anything concerning them: and. 


yet perhaps we had taken ſo much notice of 
them that upon being aſked a minute after- 
wards we could remember what we had ſeen. 


A man may have beheld a field from his 


window a hundred times without ever ob- 
ſerving whether it were ſquare or pentangu- 
lar, and yet the figure was exhibited to his 
view every time he looked upon it: and we 


have obſervations ſuggeſted to us ſometimes 


upon things extremely familiar to our ac- 
quaintance, which we acknowledge very ob- 
vious when put in mind of them, although 
we never hit upon them ourſelves. It is no- 
torious that men judge variouſly of the fame: 


objects, and ſo do the ſeveral faculties of the 


ſame man upon many occaſions: Appearance, 


which is the judgement of ſenſe, being op- 


poſite to Opinion, or the judgement of un- 
derſtanding. For we believe the Sun to be 


an immenſe globe much larger than all the 
countries we ever travelled over, while it ap- 


* at we fame time to our eyes but as a 
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little bowl that one might roll about in a 
buſhel: And though the apparent magnitude 
of objects is ſuppoſed to depend upon the an- 
gle they ſubtend at our eye, nevertheleſs our 
familiarity with them changes our eſtimation 
of their bulk. Why does the Sun look 


ſmaller than the houſe, and yet a man at 


twenty yards diſtance does not look ſmaller 
than your hand, although you might quite 
cover him from your fight by holding it up 
at arms length before you? Unleſs becauſe 
we continually ſee men cloſe by our ſide, 

whereas we never faw the Sun ſo near as to 
ſubtend a greater angle than the houſe, 
4. Hence it follows inconteſtably that 
judgement 1 is an act of reflection, never thrown 
upon us by external objects, but ſomething 
done upon the ideas after their entrance. 
Therefore the ſchoolmen reckon it a ſecond 
act of the mind, diſtinct from the firſt called 
fimple apprehenſion whereby we receive the 
ideas conveyed by ſenfation or turned 'up by 
the workings of imagination.” But if it be an 
act of the mind it is, as well as apprehen- 
ſion, an act of her perceptive faculty, where- 
in the mind remains purely paſſive and only 
receives what fome other agent ſtrikes upon. 
her. For judgement is not a voluntary act, 
any further than that in many gaſes we may 
chooſe whether we will conſider things atten- 
0 1 ; tively, 
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tively enough to diſcern their relations or re- 
ſemblances: but this we have not always in 
our option, ſor ſometimes they force upon us 
whether we will or no; and when we fix our 
attention voluntarily the judgement formed 
thereupon is not the work of the mind, for 
ſhe cannot diſcern ſnow to be green .nor 
twenty to be leſs than fifteen, but muſt take 
ſuch eſtimation as reſults of its own accord 
from the ſubject ſhe contemplates. Tis true 
we ſometimes judge amiſs through the fault 
of our Will when we had materials before us 
for doing better, but this we do by the power 
we have over our ideas to overlook or as it 


were ſquint upon ſome and hold others in a 


ſteddier view ; but what is done by the in- 
ſtrumentality of ideas, although remotely our 
own act and therefore juſtly chargeable at our 
door, is nevertheleſs the immediate operation 
of the inſtrument ; juſt as an impreſſion is 
made by the ſeal although we preſs it down 


upon the wax ourſelves. 


5. Since then the mind is purely paſſive in 


the act of judging as well as of apprehending, 
we muſt ſeek for ſome agent to produce that 
effect upon her: and what can this be beſides 
the mental organs? I ſhall not pretend to ex- 
plain by what particular figure or motion 
they do their work: for we cannot pry into a 


man's ſenſory while he thinks, to diſcern 


what 
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what diſpoſition of the fibres in any caſe 
either of ſenſation or reflection affects him 
with this or that perception: but it ſeems 
undeniable that they muſt have a different 
modification when they enable us to paſs a 
judgement, from that whereby they exhibit 
the ideas whereon we judge. For elſe why 
do not all objects when clearly diſcerned 
ſuggeſt all the relations they ſtand in to one 
another or all the compariſons that may be 
drawn between them, or why do men judge 
ſo variouſly upon the ſame ſubje&t? The 
papiſt thinks perſecution a duty, the proteſ- 
tant thinks it none : they both have the ſame 
terms in their thought and therefore fo far 
their organs are modified alike, but they 
judge of them differently and that judgement 
1s not of their own making, but ſomething 
they diſcern in their view of the objects they 
contemplate ; conſequently the modification 

exhibiting this part of their view, being dif- 
ferent in one from what it was in the other, 
cannot. be the ſame with that which was 
alike in both. One may read the words, 
Perſecution, Duty, without any connecting 
verb between them, and in that ſtate they 
convey the ideas of the things expreſſed by 
them compleat; if we proceed to affirm or 
deny the one or the other we may perceive 
our * enlarged beyond the bare ſence 
1 „ of 
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of thoſe two disjointed terms ; but there can 


+ be no encreaſe of proſpect without the acceſ- 


fion of another object to behold, which muſt 
be ſome new modification ſuperadded to the 
former or generated thereby, 

6. As judgement ſeems an act 1 to 


the apprehenſion of the ſubject whereon it is 


pronounced, one would expect there ſhould be 
ſome time intervening between the one and 
the other, and ſo in fact we often find there 
is, for we ſometimes hold objects a conſide- 
rable while in contemplation before we can 
decide concerning them : but in things fami- 


| liar to our. knowledge the judgement riſes in- 


ſtantaneouſly and in the ſame view with the 
objects, by that quality we have obſerved be- 
longing to ideas following in train, of quicken- 
ing their pace by degrees until at laſt they 
coincide into one combination, A man 
knows his own horſe, his own. houſe, his 
boſom friend immediately upon fight without 
waiting for any further operation to be made 
upon the ideas preſented by his optics. And 


this is what we call the eridence of ſenſe, 


which we abuſe without reaſon for perpetual- 


| Iy deceiving us : whereas the ſenſes cannot 


well deceive becauſe ſtrictly ſpeaking they 


never inform us of anything, they throw in 
their ideas but the opinion entertained there- 
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we make them depoſe things of which they 
cannot give us ſufficient information. Is it 
not thought vouching the teſtimony of the 
ſenſes when upon being aſked how you 
know that alderman Punctual fits in Guild- 
hall you anſwer Becauſe I ſee him there ? 
That John is in the kitchen, Becauſe I hear 
him talking? That there is ſuch a paſſage in 
Virgil, Becauſe I read it there? An utter 
ſtranger to John and the Alderman or one 
who had not learned to read would know this 
never the more for anything he ſhould ſee or 
| Hear, but if his ſenſes are as acute as yours 
they throw in the very ſame ſenſations upon 
him as they do upon you : therefore if they 
| furniſh you with an evidence he has not they 
muſt fetch that evidence from ſome other 
quarter than the eyes or the ears. When we 
talk of ſeeing tables chairs and ſach like 
common objects we aſcribe more to the 

ſenſes than properly belongs to them; for we 
- fee only colours, tis our former knowledge of 
things that informs us what they are. Nor 
Jet it be faid.that though we may attribute 
too much to the ſenſes yet ſomething remains 
juſtly their due becauſe upon being ſhown a 
thing we never ſaw before, though we can - 
not tell particularly what it is nor what name 
to call it by, we may nevertheleſs ſee that it 
as N of wood or r ſteel, that-it is foft-or 0 
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hard, ſtiff or limber: for this partial know- | 


ledge ariſes from the former acquaintance we 
have had with wood or ſteel, or of the uſual 
look of things upon their hardning or ſoft- 
ning, or the poſture they fall into by their 
flexibility. Therefore if a ſtatue of exquiſite 
workmanſhip has the fame look in the limbs 
and drapery that we have never uſed to ſee in 
ſtone but ſee continually in fleſh-and gar- 
, nents, we ſay it looks ſoft and pliant. 

Even diſtance and figure, which ſeem 
5 bid the faireſt for being judgements of 
ſenſe, do not come ſolely from thence ; for 
we find people judge very, differently of diſ- 

tances anything remote according as they 
have uſed themſelves to obſerve them: and 
though we judge a little better of things near 
us USL we have perpetual occaſion to take 
notice of their ſituation, yet there are few 
| perſons who can always tell whether two 
ſhelves of a book-caſe ſtandin g juſt before 
them lie further apart than any other two 
until they meaſure | them. I have read a 


| printed account of a boy who being born 


blind was brought to his ſight by couching 
at the age of fourteen: after being per- 
mitted to go abroad ſome time, one evening 
he was loſt, and upon ſearching they found 
him upon the leads of the houſe. It ſeems 

he * een. i in tha ſtreet and — ſeeing the 

5 5 Moon 5 
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Moon peep a little over the roof he was going 
to climb up the tiles in order to catch her: 
which ſhews he had no idea of the remoteneſs 
either of the Moon or of the pavement from 
the gutter were he ſtood, or elſe he would 
have been afraid as much as any of us of 
venturing for fear of breaking his neck. I 

will not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, 
but it ſeems very probable if we may believe 
what has been held by many learned men, 
that a perſon on coming to the uſe of his 
ſight would imagine every thing lying cloſe 
to his eye: and that our knowledge of diſ- 
tance is an art we acquire by degrees as we 
grow more and more familiar with objects 
ſurrounding us; and therefore cannot be in- 
fuſed by our optics, which tranſmit no fewer 
nor other rays of light from objects the firſt 
time we behold them than the thouſandth. 
8. Neither does the idea of figure come 
entirely from the ſenſes. Three of them 
have no pretence to make the conveyance, 
and one of the two claiming that priviledge 
I mean the touch, cannot be applied at once 
to bodies of any magnitude, but we muſt 
run our finger over the ſurface and judge of 
them by: piecemeal, not only upon what we 
feel but upon what we have felt the moment 
before, ſo that our evidence reſults from the 
joint teſtimony of ſenſe and memory. And 
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for things that we may graſp within our 
Hands, we turn them round and round be- 


fore we determine, nor then can do it ex- 
actly if they be a little irregular. N a flat 


iron ſenſibly hot or cold upon a man's naked 
back and let him deſcribe if he can the exact 
ſhape of the piece, or whether the angles be 
obtuſe or acute: perhaps he might gueſs 
nearer if laid upon his hand, becauſe the 
hand has been more exerciſed in judgements 
of this kind, not that it has a quicker ſenſe 


| of feeling than many other parts of our 


fleſh, Nobody .can tell the ſhape of the 
gout or cholic he feels, which yet he might 
be expected to do if the figure were included 
in the ſenſation of feeling : neither can one 
determine the ſhape of a bruiſe by the ſmart 


though one may by preſſing the parts of it 


ſucceſſively with a finger, And that we 


gather the form of things from ſight as well 


as touch ſeems to indicate that they are not 
ideas of ſenſation, for the ſenſes all have 


| their diſtinet provinces allotted them, ſenſa- 


tions entring 
paſſage through the Others. But waving 


at one avenue cannot find a 


this argument, if the two ſenſes gave evi- 


dence of figure they ought always to agree | 

in their teſtimony inimediately upon exam. 
© nation, which whether they do or no let the 

wo rks of — and . \deterinine, 
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In the letters between Locke and Molyneux 
we find both thoſe gentlemen, and they tell 
us all others upon maturely conſidering the 
queſtion, agreed that a blind man perfectly 
well agquainted with globes and cubes 
would not upon. being ſuddenly endued with 
ſight be able to diſtinguiſh thereby which 
was the globe and which the cube, And I 
may propoſe another queſtion whether a man 
having often ſeen globes and cubes but ne- 
ver touched anything of any form, would 
not be as much puzzled to know them apart 
upon being put inte his hands in the dark. 
| Whoever reſolves theſe queſtions in the ne- 
gative muſt acknowledge that neither ſenſe 
without ſome previous acquaintance can give 
evidences of figures very well known to us 
by the other: and they cannot be ſaid to 
agree in their teſtimony. when the old ſence _ 
_ prompted by experience depoſes | poſitively, 
while the new, although conveying all that 
meer ſenſation can convey, profeſſes to nor 
thing of the matte. 
= Aa e ayes. eee e 
figure by immediate ſenſation, they would 
exhibit one and the ſame in all proſpects, 


to wit, the, circle or ellipſis bounding the 


3 ſcene before us, for all objects lying within 
that compaſs ſtrike upon the optics promiſ- 
4 ae the chairs n with the wain- 
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ſcot around them and the floor ſeen between 
their frames, the books cloſe to one another 
and touching the ſhelves whereon they ſtand: 
wherefore it is the notice, not the eye, that 
runs the lines of ſeparation between one 
thing and another, without which their fi- 
gures could not be aſcertained. We have 
ſhown in ſpeaking of order how fancy may 
caſt objects into various forms while the ſen- 
ſations excited by them remain exactly the 
ſame: the. marſhalling the ſpots of a cheſs 
board into parallel rows or lozenges or en- 
veloping ſquares, ſtill holding the board in 
the one poſition, was not the work of our 
optics, but of ſome more internal cauſe, 
Even colours although conveyed directly by 
viſion, are not diſtinguiſhed from one another 
by the ſight alone, for we may ſee cattle in 
the fields without regarding their difference 
of colour: and when we do regard it after- 
wards it is by an act of reflection, no new 
ſenſation being obtained upon the ſecond 
view which we had not in the former. From 
whence we may conclude that ſenſation ope- 
rates no further than to throw materials into 
the imagination to be worked up there: and 
that the buſineſs of ſelection, compoſition, 
aſſociation, compariſon, diſtinction and judge- 
ment belongs to' other powers. operating af- 


"0 the ſenſes have done their office. 
N 10. Never- 
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to. Nevertheleſs the evidence of ſenſe 

being an expreſſion current among mankind, 
I am very far from defiring to diſcard it, on 
the contrary I ſhall employ and may lay great 
ſtreſs upon it myſelf as occaſion ſhall offer: 
all I meant by the foregoing obſervations was 
to explain my ſentiments of what is to be 
underſtood by the expreſſion, which I con- 
ceive to denote, not anything thrown in upon 
us from external objects, but that judgement 
occurring to the thought inſtantly and invo- 
luntarily without deduction of reaſon or chain 
of conſequences upon ideas being exhibited 
by our ſenſes. And I fo little undervalue 
this evidence that in my preſent opinion I 
think it never ought to be, and perhaps 
never is rejected, unleſs when overpowered 
by other evidence of the ſame kind or by 
reaſonings grounded thereupon. Why do 
we believe a ſtick to be ſtrait although ap- 
pearing crooked in water, but becauſe upon 
drawing it out we ſee the crookedneſs vaniſh, 
or running our finger along we feel no bend 
where there ſeemed to be one? Why do we 
believe the Sun an immenſe body notwith- 
ſtanding its apparent ſmallneſs,. but for rea- 
ſons drawn from the phenomena of that and 
other objects we have ſeen at various diſtances 
and from various ſituations ? | 


A 


11. Our 
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I 1. Our internal fenfe or reflection fur- 


niſhes us with an evidence of the like kind, 


for we judge as commonly, as inſtantaneouſſy 
and as neceſſarily upon ſubjects we remember 


as upon thoſe we have before our eyes. 


Thefe judgements are often weaker and lefs 


_ Reddy than thoſe of immediate ſenſation, 


our ideas continually fluctuating and varying 


both in colour and ſhape : but if we can fix 


them by contemplation or habitude, the 
judgements reſulting from them ſtrike as vi- 
gorouſſy as thoſe of the ſenſes, And even in 
their unſettled ſtate although we cannot 
judge critically and fully, yet we may diſcern 
ſomething clearly concerning them, becauſe 


their fluckuation keeps within certain limits 
ſufficlent to anſwer our purpoſe, The idea 


of an elephant never contracts ſo ſmall as to 
come within the compaſs of that of a mouſe, 


' therefore we can always tell which has the 
Freater bulk: yet perhaps our ideas of both 
ate ſo variable that we could not determine 
berweert two clephants or two mice upon the 
pictures of them in our memory, without 
_ ſeeing the creatures ſtand together fide by 


fide. Nor are confuſed ideas utterly inca- 


| pable of ſuggeſting any clear conception con- 
erging them: Mr. Locke fays we have 2 
very confuſed idea of ſubſtatice, yet who 
5 does not know the difference between ſub- 


ſtance 
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ſtance and ſhadow ? whieh latter too ſeems 
to lie a little confuſed in the minds of many 
learned men, for they 'think they have done 
notably when they define ſhadow the abſence 
of light: but the words of this definition 

contain an idea of light, for you muſt have 


the thing in your thought whereof you predi - 


whether he. finds the idea either of light or 
abſence occur whenever he looks upon a ſha- 
dow: . nevertheleſs we can think currently 


and talk intelligibly of ſhadows, their figures, 
magnitudes and motions, and ſo we cati of 


ſubſtances, their qualities and modifications, 


without perhaps having a quite clear ang 76 E 


_—_— idea of either. . 
12. Ideas of reflection ſtrictly ſo called 


generate judgements no leſs than thoſe de- : 
zived originally from ſenſation: juſtice. 
_ mercy, approbation, virtue, duty and other 


abſtracted ideas being as frequently made the 


terms of a propoſition both in our thoughts . 
and diſcourſes as colours ſounds. or touches, 


and their relations ſimilitudes and differences - 


as obviouſly diſcerned when-we are gotten 4 .. 


well acquainted with them. For let us obs 


ſerve that the internal ſenſs as well as the e 
ternal only exhibits objects to our .apprehen= —  . - 
ſion, and they generate the judgements; no ; 


. the child be born ſome fe a the 
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firſt entrance of the father, yet when grown 
to ſtrength and maturity it may accompany 
him hand in hand and come together into 
our preſence. Wherefore the faculty of 


judging, both in the mental ſenſe and the 


bodily, is an art acquired by time and prac- 
tice, not an eſſential quality of the objects 


to make an impreſſion of conformity or diſ- 
agreement upon us as ſoon as apprehended. 


13. The ſchoolmen make a third act of 
the mind which they call Ratiocination, and 


we may ſtile the generation of a judgement 
from others actually in our underſtanding : 


for what is reaſoning but , diſcerning the 
agreement of two ideas between themſelves 
by their agreement with ſome third? and 


what is the fruit of reaſoning, but to beget an 
aſſent to ſome propofition we were ignorant 


of before? While aſſent depends upon our 
view of the premiſſes the new judgement is 
yet in embryo, but when perfectly formed, 


when it can ſtand alone and ſtill adhere to the 
.. concluſion after the premiſſes drop out of 
fight, then it becomes of the ſame nature and 


has the ſame force upon us with the evidence 
of ſenſe. For we hold many things affuredly 
for truth and that perhaps upon very good 
foundation, although we have abſolutely for- 


gotten the reaſons firſt inducing us to believe 
them. And this aſſurance we gain ſome- 


times 
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times very quickly, if we did not we could 
make but little diſpatch i in buſineſs, it being 
impoſſible to retain the whole chain of rea- 
ſoning in our thoughts when it runs to any 
conſiderable length: therefore if we could 
not reſt ſatisfied in the conviction left by the 
premiſſes upon a ſhort view of 5 we 
ſhould never arrive at the concluſion deſired. 
14. There are various degrees of ſtrength 
in judgements from the loweſt ſurmize to no- 
tion, opinion, perſuaſion and the higheſt 
aſſurance which we call certainty : for we do | 
not believe what weather it will be tomorrow | 
or what we read in a news paper with the 
fame force of conviction as what objects we 
ſee before our eyes or what we have done 
ourſelves a quarter of an hour ago, If our 
premiſſes are uncertain they can throw no 
ſtronger light upon the concluſion than they 
had themſelves, or rather than belonged to 

the weaker if they happen to differ in luſtre : 
nevertheleſs where there are many conſpiring 
to illuſtrate one point, they may ſupply by 
number what they want in vigour ; as one 
may make a prodigious glare with ruſh can- 
dles provided one lights up enow of them. 
This we commonly find the caſe in public 
rumours, which though perhaps little heeded 85 

the firſt time we hear them, yet when cur- 
rent in every body s mouth #ldom fail of 
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gaining our aſſent. 80 likewiſe experiments 
made for diſcovering the properties of bodies 
do not always ſatisk) immediately, until by 
| repeated ttials we find them conſtantly pro- 
ducing the ſame effe&. Repetition likewiſe 
of the fame evidence ſometimes will anſwer 
the purpoſe equally with multitude of wit- 
neſſes: many people taking up an opinion 
Dender at firſt and upon ſlight grounds, have 
by meer habitude of aſſenting worked it up 
at laſt into'a firm perſuaſion without any ad- 
ditional proof. Nay a bare aſſertion frequent- 
ly reiterated may ſupply the place of evidence: 
ſcarce” anybody but has found occafion to 
remark how the tenets of # ſect or party con- 
tinually chimed in men's ears without any ar- 
gument to ſupport them, have been at length 
received as articles of faith, fometimes even 
in ſpite of the moſt oppoſite ſentiments enter- 
tained before. And archbiſhop Tillotſon 
aſſures us there have been perſons who have 
told a lie fo often till they have Oy be- 
lieved it themſelves. 
15. And as opinions Nabe ſo they die 
away again by degrees, not only by the force 
| of oppolite evidence overpowering them, but 
by a kind of natural decay. Facts we have 
read in hiſtory, problems we have ſeen de- 
monſtrated 1 in Euelid, having been long out 


5 of 8 our —_ — — ſlight opinions, we 
think 
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think they are fo as we conceive but we are 
not ſure, and upon further diſuſe the evidence 
of them 'may be actually forgot, fo that tho' 
the terms be ſuggeſted or we remember ſuch 
matters have been treated of we can give no 
aſſent to them at all. Beſides, any one who 
will take pains may obſerve that his judge- 
ment upon the fame point is not always ſted= 
dy but varies according to the humour or difs 
poſition of his ſpirits! nay if he holds the 
fame propoſition under contemplation a con- 
ſiderable time; he will find the judgement | 
fluctuate while the terms temain unal- 
tered, it will ftrike ſometimes fuller and 
ſometimes fainter by intervals without any 
apparent cauſe or argument occurring to oc- 
cafion the change. A man in liquor judges 
diverſly from what he does in his ſober ſenſes: 
paſſion notoriouſly perverts the judgement, 
warping it this way or that according as beſt 
ſuits its purpoſes, and giving a ſtronger or a 
weaker” bias in proportion to the violence 
whereto it riſes : when we-wiſh-a thing to be 
true we therefore believe it ſo; defire per- 
forming the office of evidence. I grant this 
moſt frequently happens through a partial 
conſideration, the notice fixes upon ſuch 
ideas as make for the favourite opinion and 
turning away from all others that might | 


overthrow it, but one may perceive that in- 
Tg EL ö clination | 
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clination ſometimes operates upon the judge- 
ment alone without making any alteration 
either in the number or colour of the terms 
whereon it is paſſed. The very ſame argu- 
ments attended to carefully and impartially 
do not al ways make an equal impreſſion, in 
times of joy or melancholy, in vigorous 
health, or upon a death bed, when relating to 
things near or remote, in laying a plan of fu- 
ture operations or entring upon the execution: 
and this not only by new thoughts occurring 
which we had overlooked- before, but by a 
new eſtimation of the ſame objects —_— a 
—_—_ light upon one another. 
16. Let us now look back upon the ned 
e a judgement may paſs. through ac- 
cording as time or other cauſes encreaſe or 
abate or ſuſpend its vigour. A man's own 
thoughts may ſuggeſt, or he may have ſug- 
geſted by another perſon, a matter of fact, a 
theorem of mathematics, an axiom of natural 
philoſophy, or a maxim of morality, whereof - 
he may clearly ap prehend the terms without 
giving any aſſent to it; he may then be 
brought to a full conviction of it by ſetting 
proper proofs before him, which conviction 
may remain after the proofs are quite ſlipped 
out of his memory: if he thinks no more of 
it for a conſiderable while, his perſuaſion | 
5 may W into 4 Vague: — and in 
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further time wholly vaniſh away, ſo that he 
may now view the ſame terms with no ſpark 
of aſſent more than he did at the beginning. 
At all theſe times the mind does no more 
than obſerve the ideas in her thoughts, and if 
ſhe judges variouſſy that diverſity is not 
owing to any act of hers but to the different 
ſtate of her imagination: ſhe plays the ſpec- 
tator only, diſcerning the proſpect before her, 
and whether ſhe ſhall ſee a full or a faint evi- 
| dence or none at all depends upon what her 
organs of reflection ſhall exhibit. This we 
readily acknowledge in memory, which is one 
ſpecies. of judgement, for what is remem- 
bring but having the idea of a thing we 
know we had ſeen before? every body will 
allow that we remember paſt events accord- 
ing to the traces of them remaining in our 
memory, and when thoſe traces ſometimes 

happen to be altered we remember wrong: 
nor has remembrance been unfrequently 
compared to reading a written memorandum, 
which being obliterated gives us imperfect 
information or none. at all, or being eraſed 
or. interlined i in our abſence leads us into miſ- 
takes. And one might as aptly apply the 
compariſon to all other kinds of knowledge, 
which being nothing but the perception of 
What lies in our underſtanding, may be called 

7 Fradin 8 the characters exhibited by our men- 
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tal organs, and whatever changes the in- 
ſcription there, muſt of courſe produce a like 
alteration in our perceptions. 55 

1 17. From hence ariſes a curious queſtion, 
Whether if it were poſſible for two men to 
tranſport their minds ſaddenly into one ano- 
thers ſeats, each would not inſtantly loſe his 
own ideas and acquire thoſe of the other. 
J think it cannot be donbted the exchange 
would be compleat with reſpect to ſenſation, 
for the ſenſes muſt convey all their notices ta 

the preſent inhabitant, not bein g able. to 
reach the former occupier now removed to 
a diſtance. ' It ſeems probable that each 
would be able to repeat whateyer the other 
had learned by heart and remember occur- 
rences happening to him; and if arts and 
ſciences have their foundation in memory, 
he would ſlide at once into poſſeſſion of all 
the others accompliſhments. Perhaps it 
may be thought going too far to ſuppoſe they 
would adopt each others ſentiments opinions 
and conſciouſneſs, but it would be hard to 
demonſtrate there would not be a thorough 
exchange in theſe reſpects too: ſo that the 
papiſt might laugh at all revealed religion as 
being a thing ridiculous in itſelf, and the 
freethinker contend tooth and nail for the 
pope's infallibility : the methodiſt might 
* diſcern a at one glance the abſolute im- 
3 | = £0 oa 
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poſſibility of miracles, and the rationaliſt 
hear revelations conyeyed in a whiſper with 
an evidence greater than that of ſenſe : the 
philoſopher might ſee there is no enjoyment - 
but in the hurry of company or a round af 
faſhionable diverſions, and the giddy girl 
diſcern the yanity of all ſenſual gratifications 
and find herſelf never leſs alone than when 
alone: the ſaint might tremble at the dread 
of puniſhment being conſcious of villanies 
he never committed, and the murderer look 
back with joy upon a life of innocence and 


feel the comforts of a conſcience void of of- 


fence. 
18. Theſe and fuck like ſpeculations tan | 


put ſome perſons quite out of conceit with 
their underſtandings, which they ſay are in- 
capable of certainty, having no mark to diſ- 
tinguiſh between that and full aſſurance, re- 
preſenting the ſame things variouſly at diffe- 
rent times and therefore not to be depended 
upon: for who would credit a witneſs that 

ſhould contradict in one breath what he had 


depoſed in another? And indeed if we will 
conſider the matter impartially we muſt needs 
lay aſide all claim to abſolute certainty of ex- 
ternal objects, of paſt occurrencies or the 
| ſucceſs of our moſt common endeavours : for 
dur knowledge of all. theſe depends upon 
_ ſenſe, memory or experience, which we 


have 
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have ſometimes found fallacious and this 


fixes ſuch a blemiſh/ upon their characters 


that we can never be certain they are not 


o. The utmoſt that we can know of them 


is that i in ſome inſtances they have conſtantly 


| agreed i in the ſame ſtory but for this we muſt | 


truſt our memory: and yet even this amounts 
no higher than to a negative evidence that 
wie have never been able to detect them, tho 
what we may do in time to come remains 
ſtill unknown. Even mathematical demon- 
ſtration depends upon the faithfulneſs of our 
memory to preſerve the evidence thrown 
from the principles in every ſtep of our pro- 
grefs. Therefore it is poſſible there may be 


=; pictures in the room though I ſee them 


before mine eyes, that I was never in my 
garden though I remember walking there 


this morning, that ſugar will not melt in 


warm water though T have ſeen it melted a 
thouſand times, that the angles of a triangle 


are not equal to two right angles though I 


Have read it demonſtrated in Euclid. For 


ho has ſeen through all the compaſs of 


nature, ſo as to know without poſſibility of a 


miſtake what powers there are, yet undiſco- 
vered by any man, which may alter the pro- 
perties of bodies and vary their operations 
upon one another, make impreſſions upon 
our ſenſes 3 in the ner of external objects, 
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work traces in our memory, draw pictures in 
our imagination, or ſtamp judgements upon 
our underſtanding without any of thoſe cauſes 
to which we currently aſcribe them, 

19. Our knowledge never ſurpaſſes the de- 
gree of aſſurance we have in our minds and 
conſtantly * keeps even pace with it: for 
whatever other folks may think of us we 
always think ourſelves that we know for cer- 
tain what we are firmly perſuaded of. The 
higheſt pitch to which aſſurance ever riſes is 
when we can form no conception how things 
can poſſibly be otherwiſe than as we appre- 
hend them: thus we reſt aſſured the fruit 
grows out of the earth through the tree be- 
cauſe we cannot conceive how it ſhould come 
there any other way: but do we certainly 


| know there are no poſſibilities. of which we- 


cannot form any conception? Nor does aſſu- 
rance mount to a leſs height when we do not 
than when we cannot conceive anything to 
bring it lower: we often perſuade ourſelves 
things muſt be ſo or ſo becauſe we cannot 
account for their phenomena otherwiſe, yet 
perhaps another perſon may ſuggeſt an ac- 
count that ſhall ſatisfy us of the contrary. A 


man in his ſleep entertains as full perſuaſion 
of the reality of his dreams as he does of any- 


thing elſe at other times; when he wakes he 
ſees they were meer deluſion, not by diſcover- 


ing any defect in the 3 itſelf, 1 
other knowledge derived from former expe- 
rience; and when this is withdrawn by the 
return of. ſleep he falls into the like deluſion 
again. If you convince a man of an error he 
was ſtrongly poſſeſſed of, you do it, not by 
ſhowing the inſufficiency. of his former ap- 
pearances to beget aſſent, but by ſuggeſting 
new ones from arguments not occurring to 
him before. Noboby will deny we have 
ſome © aſſurances that are fallacious, others 
that are true, but we can ſee no difference ip 
the countenance of the one or the other while 
they remain our perſuaſion ; when they have 
been driven out by oppoſite evidence, like 
ſiervants whoſe faults you ſeldom hear of till 
they are turned away, then indeed we may 
no longer our judgement ; every judgement, 
while it is our preſent judgement, carries the 
the ſame face of veracity. For let us remem- 
ber that a judgement is a different modifi- 
cation of the organs from thoſe which repre- 
ſiented the bare terms whereon'it was paſſed to 
our apprehenſion ;. therefore if I believed a 
ching yeſterday but am convinced of the con- 
trary to day, though I may recall at pleaſure 
. the ideas of the terms, I ſhall not find the 
5 hom character of —— gh en that 
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by having a different repreſentation of the 
matter now in my mind, but whatever cha- 
racters of a judgement we read in the under- 
ſtanding ye have no teſt to try whether it be 
genuine or counterfeit. Therefore for ought 
I can demonſtrate to the contrary Biſhop 
Berkeley may be in the right, and that infinite 
variety of objects nature ſeems to preſent us 
may be purely imaginary, and life one con- 
tinued ſcene of detafog” from vs cradle to the 
grave. 31 

20, But chin 8 0 we no certainty of the | 
judgements we paſs upon ideas in our own 
minds, though we ſhould have none of exter- 
nal objects? What tho'our ſenſes, our memory, 


our experience may deceive us, yet ſurely we 


may know what their repreſentations are, 
and judge of their ſimilitude or diverſity 
without any poſſibility of miſtake: for the 
ideas preſent before us we ſee directly and 
intuitively, not through any medium which 
might falſify their appearance nor by footſteps 
of them left behind which might alter in 
ſhape. If I hold no real pen in my hand nor 
ſee any real table before me, have I not an 
abſolute knowledge of the appearance of both 
being in my imagination ? and may not I paſs | 
an unerring judgement upon thoſe appear- 
_ ances? Cannot I diſcern certainly that my 
jdea of the: pep differs from that of the table 


in 
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in colour, ſhape, - poſition, contexture of 
parts, flexibility and other particulars? If I 
never learned my mother tongue but had it 
inſpired into me juſt now by the organs of 
my reflection being made to fall ſuddenly into 
their preſent modifications, do not I under- 
ſtand the meaning of words now in my 
thought and ſee clearly what ſence is aſſociated 
reſpectively to each of them ? Though there 
ſhould be neither lines nor angles in nature 
have we not diſtinct notions of either, and 
may we not pronounce ſafely that a line 
drawn between two others from their point 
of contact forms two angles both together 
equal to the angle formed by the two outer- 
moſt lines? Thus while the judgement keeps 
within the compaſs of ideas immediately ex 
pans it ſeems poſſeſſed of abſolute certain- 
: but when confined to theſe narrow limits 
4 can be of little uſe to us more than bare 
amuſement, nor anſwer any of our purpoſes 
in life. How unerring jud gements ſoever we 
may paſs upon our ideas of the pen and the 
inkglaſs, yet if thoſe ideas happen not to cor- 
reſpond with the things themſelves, we may 
puddle about for ever without getting up a 
drop of ink to write with. And if experi- 
ence has deceived; us in the properties of 
wood and fire, though we reaſon. ever ſo o juſtly 
aps the, ideas we: have of them. we ſhall 
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never be able to warm ourſelves by throwing 
a load of billets upon the hearth. 

21. But our preſent enquiry Ns only: 
the certainty not the uſefulneſs of our know- 
ledge : let us therefore examine whether we 


have that abſolute certainty we are in queſt 


of even in our judgements upon ideas actually 
in our thoughts. In the firſt place let us call 
to mind that the judgement even in this caſe 
as well as in all others is ſomething diſtinct 
from the terms whereon it is paſſed; there- 
fore there 1s one ſtep at leaſt between our ap- 
prehenſion of the terms and the judgement 
reſulting from them, and who can even tell 
what cauſes may poſlibly intervene to give 
that ſtep a wrong direction or create a judge- 
ment which we ſuppoſe to be the genuine 


offspring of the terms? In the next place if 


we had abſolute certainty in our ideas we 
muſt be ſo well acquainted with it as to 
know perfectiy what it is, and ſhould have a 
ſtandard in our minds whereby to try all 
other judgements, nor even after repoſe an 
entire confidence in any where the proper 
charaQteriſtic were wanting. In the third. 


place our knowledge here too riſes no higher 


than to the fulleſt aſſurance built upon this 
foundation, that we cannot conceive any poſ- 
ſibility how we ſhould miſtake concerning 
| ideas actually, before us: but we have ſhown 
| before 
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before that inability of conception is not an 
aunexceptionable evidence: | But laſtly the 
judgements we make upon dür ideas ſome- 
times contradict and overthrow one another, 
nor can we always fatisfy ourſelves whether 
we really have thoſe ideas in our minds upon 
which we reaſon very currently. After the 
diſcredit I have brought upon our ſenſes 1 
muſt not fay that we have ſeen two billiard 
balls lying cloſe to one atiothet and upon 
puſhing one of chem with a ſtick they have 
both moved along; but be it a meer deluſion, 
nobody will deny we have had an idea of ſee- 
ing ſuch an event in our time. Let us eonſi- 
der what judgements occur upon this little 
phenomenon, That the hindmoſt ball moves 
the foremoſt, That it cannot give motion be- 
fore it has any, That it cannot have motion 
before the * ball has moved away to make 
toom for it. Theſe are judgements made 
upon ideas adually in our underſtanding, yet 
we ſee how inconſiſtent they are with each 
other: therefore there muſt be ſome falſs 
brother among them though we know not 
| how to diſcover him, for they all appear with 
an equal air of certainty. Let us now exa-' 
mine the terms of 'our mental propoſitions, 
and fatisfy ourſelves whether we have an 
idea of mathematical poitits and mathematical 


lines before we prefurne to determine any- 
| thing 


Chap. 11 — a. 
thing for certain ooncerning them: for if we 
can form no conception of a line without 7 
thickneſs nor a point without any dimenſions. | 
what certainty can we have of things whereof — | 
we can form no conception? An angle does 
not lie where we commonly meaſure it by 
. applying a graduated circle, but at the very 
point of contact between the two lines, and 
therefore is itſelf a point, and all points be- 
ing deſtitute of dimenſions we cannot con- 
ceive one greater or leſs than another: yet 
when we affirm a difference in ſize between 
two angles, the terms of our propoſition are 
a larger and a ſmaller point, which we con- 
fidently paſs our judgement upon without 
having an idea of them in our imagination. 
Thus upon the whole I believe we had beſt 
not pretend to be wiſer than Socrates and 
quit claim to all certain knowledge except f 
one thing, which is that we know nothing. 
But then again when we reflect that theſe ar- 
guments againſt our having an abſolute know- a 
ledge of anything muſt neceſſarily deſtroy 
themſelves, we can lay no more ſtreſs upon 
them than they have taught us to lay upon 
thoſe they overthrow : for if our judgements 
upon ideas preſent in our imagination may 
_ deceive us, the proofs: of this very liableneſs 
to: derceirn Was Surf from' Ways An. cur 
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remains a poſſibility that we may certainl7 
know ſome things notwithſtanding all the 
evidence that can be produced to the contrary. 
Thus we find that ſingle certain truth left us 
a little before, to wit, That we know no- 
thing, now wreſted out of our hands and 
ourſelves driven into arrant pyrrhoniſm, as 
bein g wholly | uncertain Io we "know 
anything or not. Qs 

22. We now find: ourſelves reduced to a 
ſtate of utter darkneſs and confuſion, the 
moſt uncomfortable and mortifying imagina» 
| ble, therefore it is no wonder if we are 
willing to try all means for extricating our- 
ſelves out of it: and for that purpoſe let us 
review the theſis propoſed at firſt entring 
upon this queſtion, which was That our un- 
derſtandings are incapable of abſolute 8 
ty, and therefore not to be depended upon. 1 
fear we muſt admit the aſſumption, but I 
think we may deny the conſequence: for 
though our knowledge never riſe to certainty, 
it does not therefore follow that we may 
never depend upon ſuch knowledge as we 
have. Nor indeed could we avoid it if we 
had a mind; the active powers of man can- 
not ſtand idle, we muſt be doing ſomething 
or other every moment of our waking hours, 
at leaſt upon every action propoſed we muſt 


| reſolve either. to do or forbear it: but all the 
| - deter- 


1 
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determinations of the Will contain a judge- | 
ment that the action or forbearance will 
prove beneficial or ſatifactory, and this upon 
leſs information in caſes requiring haſte than 
we might have had if there had been time to 
confider ; which kind of judgements prevail 
upon us all without exception, the thought= 
full and the giddy, the wiſe and the fooliſh, 
Therefore I can by no means agree with 
thoſe of the ancients who laid down that the 
perfect wiſeman would never aſſent without 
abſolute certainty : for I ſuppoſe they would 
not have him a lumpiſh indolent creature, 
one ſhould rather expect to find him more 
active and buſy than other people, but with- 
out aſſent there can be no action, and a cer- 
tain knowledge in the expedience of meas 
ſures is not always to be had where neverthe- _ 
leſs it is neceſſary to purſue ſome meaſures or 
other. If the wiſeman upon a journey en- 
| quires the road of a ſtranger will he never aſs 
ſent to what is told him until he can aſſured- 
ly know the character of the informant ? or 
muſt he not believe he ſhall get home in good 
time while there remains a poſſibility that an 
earthquake, an inundation or an inſurrection 
may have barred up all the paſſages? Beſides 
there are ſome caſes wherein the fulneſs of 
_ afſent conduces much to the ſucceſs of an en- 
| terprizez we may remember what Virgil 
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faid, They can becauſe they think they can: 
a ſoldier fights the better for believing he ſhalt 
conquer, and any man might walk on top of 
a wall as ſafely as along a board in his cham- 
ber floor if he could perſuade himſelf he was 
in no danger of falling. Therefore in theſe 
caſes the wiſeman, who diſgoſes all things 
even in the ideas in his own imagination 
for the beſt, would exert himſelf, or at leaſt 
recommend to others as the wiſeſt thing they 
could do, to baniſh all thoughts that might 
abate tlie fulneſs of their perſuaſion, though 
he might ſee at the ſame time there were ve- 
ry good grounds for them. 
23. If we examine into the nature of the 
mind we ſhall find that all evidence begets a 
proportionable aſſent where there is no con- 
trary evidence to oppoſe it : we may obſerve 
children extremely credulous and truſting to 
the repreſentations of their ſenſes: if they grow. 
more diffident afterwards it is becauſe experi- 
ence informs them of the fallaciouſneſs of men 
and deceitfulneſs of the ſenſes.” And when we 
come to riper years we proceed upon the fame 
rule, yielding to any evidence where we ſee 
no reaſon drawn from our former experience 
to the contrary, nor do I imagine the wiſeſt 
among us would do otherwiſe. It is a ſtated 
maxim both in law and common practice | 


25 that” we ſhould eſteem every man honeſt and 
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fincere until ſomething appears to impeach 
his character, and our judgements are entitled 
to the ſame candid preſumption : if the firſt 
perſon we meet in the ſtreet tells us of ſome- 
thing happening in the next we believe him 
without referve, unleſs the thing appear un- 
likely, or contradict ſome other information, 
or that we diſcern an archneſs in his look that 
raiſes a ſuſpicion he meant'to banter us. 

24. It ſeems almoſt a ſelf-evident propoſi- 
| tion that there muſt be aſſurance where there 
is no doubt; but dubitation in the nature of 
it implies an aſſent to ſomething, if not to 
the thing doubted of, at leaſt to the reaſons 
occurring for and againſt it : for if you ſee 
none on either fide, what can you doubt 
about ? Hence we find ourſelves ſometimes 
wavering in our doubts, for as ideas fluctuate 
in our imagination, if the evidence on one 
fide drops out of our thought or loſes its 
brightneſs for a moment we find a temporary 
perſuaſion of the other, and vice verſa ; which 
ſhows that even uncertain evidence (for both 
cannot be true) naturally gains credit upon 
the mind when appearing without a compe- 
titor. Doubts indeed may ſometimes ſeem to 
ariſe from the weakneſs of evidence without 
needing an antagoniſt to overthrow it: as up- 
on ſeeing a perſon at ſome diſtance in the 

duſk * evening you doubt whether it be 
VV 
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your friend or ſomebody elſe meerly from 
the imperfection of the appearance without 
having any particular reaſon to think it can- 
not be him. But let us examine whether 
there be not an oppoſition of evidence even in 
caſes of this kind: if you were upon a deſart 
iſland inhabited only by you two and could 
juſt diſtinguiſh ſomething walking upright, I 
ſuppoſe you would make no doubt what it 
was: therefore this imperfe& appearance is 
ſufficient alone to work aſſurance when it has 
nothing to ſtand in competition with it. Per- 
haps you will ſay that your reflection of there 
being no other inhabitant corroborates the 
teſtimony of your ſight, and both together do 
the buſineſs by their united ſtrength: but 
ſhould you always ſtay for that reflection be- 
fore you gave your aſſent? nay do not you 
give it ſometimes when you have no ſuch re- 
flection to make? For let us now change 
the ſcene to the crowded ſtreets of London : 
when you ſee ſomething in Cheapſide that 
looks like a particular perſon, you take it to 
be him at firſt glance, nor do you begin to 
doubt until a ſecond thought ſuggeſts that 
hundreds of people paſs along there many of 
whom may reſemble as much as you can ſee 
of him by ſuch an imperfect light. Some- 


times indeed this ſuggeſtion occurs with the 


| firſt — and then the doubt will be as 
; 5 1 early 
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early as the appearance: but this takes no- 
thing from what I have been ſaying, for it is 
no proof that an appearance is not ſufficient ' 
alone to work aſſurance becauſe it fails of 
working it when not alone but confronted 
with ſomething elſe. Nor is the caſe diffe- 
rent in our moſt carefull deliberations from 
whatever we have found it in ſudden and 
temporary aſſents : for what avails conſidera- 
tion unleſs to diſcover the evidences on each 
ſide the queſtion and weigh the merits be- 
' tween them? Let a man conſider ever fo 
long he will never reje the firſt judgement 
of ſenſe until he finds it inconſiſtent with 
ſome other appearance, or with his former 
obſervations, or with ſome judgement of his 
underſtanding : even when we ſuſpend our 
aſſent only to think further of the matter 
though we may not have any particular rea- 
| ſon occurring to create a doubt, we have 
that general reaſon of having experienced the 
danger of haſty determinations; ſo that 
we truſt our underſtanding or our experience 
in the very act of diſtruſting our ſenſes. 

25. Much the fame may be ſaid of proba- 
bility that has been ſpoken above concerning 
doubt, for we reckon a thing probable when 
we diſcern reaſons why it ſhould be and others 
why it ſhould not be: but if we loſe our aſ- 
| ſent to the reaſons on one ſide the other will 
$$ no 
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no longer remain a probability but will gain 
our fulleſt aſſurance. And even when we 
ſeem to deem it probable only for want of 
better evidence, ſtill it is becauſe we have had 
experience of things being otherwiſe under 
the like appearances. Perhaps there is no 


other difference between doubt and probabi- 
lity than that in the former our ideas fluctuate, 


whereas in the latter they continue ſteddy: 


| therefore we cannot eſtimate the quantity of 


our doubts, at leaſt only in the groſs as when 
we talk of doubting much or doubting a little | 
of a thing, but how much or how little we 
can never aſcertain exactly; ; but we can often 
calculate probabilities, as in chances upon 


cards and dice, with a mathematical nicety. 


And tho' we cannot do. this with equal pre- 


ciſion in matters of morality, yet many times 


we can diſcern clearly on which fide the pro- 
bability lies : when we have once gotten this 


- diſcernment after having fatisfied ourſelves 
that we had examined all the lights in our 
power relative to the matter in hand, we ge- 


nerally diſmiſs thoſe hanging on the weaker | 
fide out of our thoughts, as being of no fur- | 
ther ſervice but tending rather to diſturb us 


in the vigorous purſuit of our meaſures, and 


thereby turn the probability into an unre- 
ſerved” aſſurance ; ; until ſome new light OC- - 


burring or ſome PO of circumſtances hap- 


peut 8 
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pening ſhall make us judge it expalient to 
reſume the conſultation afreſh. Nor can you 
ever unſettle a man in a determination he has 
fixed upon without at leaſt ſuggeſting ſome 
ſuſpicion that he may have determined 
wrong, to which ſuſpicion he muſt aſſent or 
he will never hearken to your remonſtrance. 
Thus we find the mind never totally without 
an aſſent to ſome judgement either of her 
ſenſes or underſtanding, as well in times of 
doubt and probability as in thoſe of firm per- 
ſuaſion, as well in contrariety as uniformity 
of evidence, as well at the beginning and 
throughout the courſe of an enquiry as upon 
the final determination. | 

26. How idle then is it to talk of the 
wiſeman's forbearing to do what all men 
muſt do continually ? For though wiſdom 
may perfect our nature, it cannot change it 
nor transform us into other creatures: there- 
fore the wiſeman as a man muſt always 
aſſent to ſomething, and if ſo muſt aſſent 
ſometimes to uncertainties, unleſs you will 
ſuppoſe him to have a full view of all 
the lights that can fall upon every ſubject 
the inſtant it ſtarts up in his thoughts. Does 
he never alter his judgement upon better in- 
formation? Does he never profit by conſide- 
ration ſo as to diſcern things otherwiſe than 
he ee them? Do no arguments 

— © ever 
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raiſe a ſcruple in him upon matters he had no 


doubt of before? If any of theſe caſes happen 
then he once aſſented to an uncertainty, or 


which is as bad, he afterwards doubts or diſ- 
ſents from a certainty. I ſuppoſe he may be 
allowed to dream ſometimes in his ſleep, and 
to take his dreams for realities as much as the 
reſt of us half 1 witted mortals : therefore that 


noted liar Fancy gains undoubted credit with 
him when the fudgements of his underſtand- 


ing are ſhut out from his fight. Thus we fee 
the giving or witholding aſſent does not de- 


pend upon the mind itſelf, but upon the 


ideas ſhe has to read in the organization: ſhe 
cannot loſe her perceptive faculty tho' ſhe . 


may loſe the uſe of it for want of objects to 
exerciſe it upon; not does her eye grow dim 


and ſtrong alternately by night and by day : 
it may be obſcured not impaired by darkneſs, 
nor do the vapours of ſleep make any change 
in the fight but only in the proſpect, and it is 
in the nature of the mind to aſſent to whatever 
appearances that exhibits when all other evi- 
dence that might correct them is removed out 
of her reach. Therefore the difference be- 
tween a ſleeping and a waking man does not 
lie in the mind, unleſs underſtood in that 
vulgar ſence of the term comprehending a 
corporeal organization, that which preſents 


Ideas "OO dias _ not that which 
per- 
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perceives them. And the ſame cauſes make 
the difference between one man and another: 
the wiſeman having many judgements in his 
underſtanding which the fooliſh wants, and 
being exempt from many appearances which 
miſlead the other : nor does this derogate at 
all from his merit, provided he have brought 
his underſtanding into a better ſtate by his 
own good management and induſtry. | 
27. What then are we to underſtand when 
we hear it aſſerted that the wiſeman never 
aſſents to things uncertain ? Is it that he will 
not aſſent without abſolute certainty ? This 
we have proved to be falſe in fact. Is it that 
he will not aſſent where he diſcerns their un- 
certainty? This is ſaying nothing, for no man 
aſſents to a thing at the ſame time while it 


appears doubtful to him. The expreſſion 


then can mean nothing more than that he 
will not aſſent raſhly, like the common herd 
of mankind, before he has examined the 
matter as fully as opportunity will permit or 
the lights of his underſtanding enable him. 
If he has canvaſſed the point to his ſatisfac- 
tion formerly he will ſtill reſt ſatisfied in the 
conſciouſsneſs of haying-done ſo, unleſs ſome _ 
freſh, information or ſuggeſtion not thought of 
before ſhould require a re-hearing. By fol- 
. lowing this practice often he will become ac- 
i ee with the degrees of evidence ſo as to 
meaſure 
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judge of the weight or frivolouſsneſs of ob- 


jections, and will lay up a ſtock of principles 
in his underſtanding which he may truſt to, 


ſo as to be able to make his decifions quicker 
and furer tho' leſs haſtily than other people. 
28. Look into Tully's Academies and o- 


ther ſceptical treatiſes, and you will find ar- 


guments to invalidate the judgement of the 
ſenſes and underſtanding drawn from exam- 


"2 ples wherein they have deceived us : but how 


ſhall we know the truth of thoſe inſtances 
unleſs we give credit to our experience in- 
forming us of them ? or what conclufion can 


we draw from the facts if we may not depend 


npon any judgement of our-underſtanding ? 
If thoſe who produce the arguments and 
cite the examples do not aſſent to the force 
of the one or truth of the other, they trifle 
with us and deſerve no regard ; if they 


do aſſent, they practiſe the very thing they 
labour to prove unreaſonable. What their 


real ſentiments may be I ſhall not pretend to 
gueſs, for they are an unfathomable ſort of 


people, but I think it impoſſible that one of 


theſe two ſhould not .be the caſe with them : 
either they aſſent without reſerve to the 


"judgements they diſpute againſt only to ſhow 
their ſkill in diſputation, or if they really 
doubt, * aſſent with as little reſerve to the 


grounds 
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grounds they have for their doubting. There- 
fore we need not make a ſcruple of aſſenting 
after having found that the wiſeman aſſents 
who knows beſt what is proper and the 
ſceptic aſſents in ſpite of all the pains he 
can take or contrivances he can deviſe to 
avoid Me. 
| 29. Thus this diſquiſition upon the falli- 
bility of our judgement, which at the begin- 
ning perhaps might ſeem an attempt to un- 
ſettle the minds of men, will I hope upon 
taking the whole together appear to have a 
direct contrary tendency, and in that proſpect 
1 entered upon it: for I look upon this as 
one of thoſe ſources of diſputation which 
muſt not be dabbled with, we muſt drink 
deep or had better not taſte at all, for we 
ſhall find at bottom what may remedy any 
diſorder brought upon us by the ſurface. 
Men commonly pleaſe themſelves with a no- 
tion of abſolute certainty, and may enjoy 
that pleaſure ſo long as they remain un- 
moleſted in the notion: but when a ſubtle 
enemy approaches they will find it an un- 
tenable poſt, and muſt inevitably be ruined 


_ . unleſs they have another fortreſs. to retire to 


behind. Therefore I conceive nothing con- 
duces more to enſure a tranquillity of mind 
againſt all attacks than eſtabliſhing theſe two 
maxims, That knowledge, that is, abſolute 


cer 
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certainty was not made for man, But that 
man is ſo conſtituted as to do very well 
without it. The former may mortify or diſ- 
turb us a little at firſt, but the other will ſet 
all to rights again and put us upon a firmer 
footing than we ſtood on before: for while 
placing our dependance ſolely upon certainty 
we could never be ſecure that our own ima- 
gination in ſome melancholy mood or the arts 
of an adverſary, might not ſtart objections to 
wreſt our idea of certainty from us, and then 
we ſhould be left in a ſtate of doubt and. de- 
ſpondency as having nothing to truſt to: but 
being poſſeſſed of theſe maxims-we may al- 
low the objections their full weight without 
abating of our confidence in the eiter we 
eg upon. N 
3 o. Hence ariſes that 10 much uſed diſ- 
tinction between abſolute and moral certain- 
ty: it is not in the nature of the latter to ex- 
clude all poſtibility of miſtake, and therefore 
it is not deſtroyed by the ſuggeſtion of fuch a 
poſſibility ; but it is in the nature of man 
to repoſe an entire acquieſcence in it to the 
excluſion-of all doubt. And for the attaina- 
bleneſs of ſuch. certainty I appeal to every 
man's experience, excepting thoſe who ſet all 
their wits at work to undervalue it, nor 


ſhould 1 except them could they be depen- 


ded -—_ to give an honeſt anſwer : but I 
| refer 
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refer it to all others whether they believe 
them entertaining the leaſt doubt of the 
force of thoſe arguments they bring to per- 
ſuade us out of our ſenſes. I ſhall not un- 
dertake to give an exact definition of moral 
certainty which may comprize every thing 
belonging to the term, but I think a man 
may be ſaid to poſſeſs it when he is conſci- 
ous of having had all opportunities of exa- 
mining a thing, has conſidered it thoroughly 
and impartially, and upon the ifſue finds a 
clear judgement remaining in his underſtand- 
ing of its being true with no probability of 
the contrary. This I believe all men con- 
fide in and I do not ſee what the wiſeſt of us 
can have better to reſt his aſſurance upon. 
Tis true every man is liable to miſtakes not- 
withſtanding all his care to eſcape them ; 
but if the error be invincible you will not 
blame him for aſſenting to it as a truth, be- 
cauſe nobody could have avoided doing ſo 
under the like circumſtances; and if it were 
owing to prejudice or haſtineſs, ſtill the 
fault does not lie in his adhering to what 
appears to him as a certainty, but in his 
negligence or partiality while he had the | 
matter under examination. 
31. Conſtant and uniform experience pro- 
duces the like certainty, and this gives us 
confidence in the evidence of ſenſe, of me- 
ny : c 
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mory, and in the judgements of our under- 
ſtanding, upon having found them teſtify the 
ſame thing upon repeated trials. Nor will any 
man diſtruſt his ſenſes unleſs in thoſe in- 
ſtances wherein he has experienced their 
giving fallacious appearances, as in a ſtick 
ſeen crooked in water or a ſquare tower ſeen 
round at a diſtance. Neither will he diſ- 
' truſt his memory or his underſtanding when 
clear and poſitive without ſome very ſtrong 
reafons ſuggeſted to the contrary, which his 
underſtanding muſt approve of and his fenſes 
or his memory bear witneſs to the facts 
whereon they are grounded. Therefore we 
may without imputation of folly reſt aſſured 
that the tables chairs and other objects really 
exiſt in ſuch figures and places as we ſee 
them, that ſtone is hard and wood combuſti- 
ble, that occurrencies have really happened 
to us as we remember, that two and two 
make four, that a part cannot contain the 
whole, that the principles of arts and ſci- 
ences are true, the concluſions appearing ne- 
ceſſarily to flow from them juſt, and our 
_ eſtabliſhed rules of conduct and argumenta- 
tion right, until we ſhall find ſufficient cauſe” 
to doubt of them. 

32. For every thing char may em to 
contradict an opinion is not a ſufficient cauſe 
for doubtin g: the mind though * to 


an 
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an exceeding fine balance in that it will turn 
with the ſlighteſt hair when nothing lies in 
counterpoize, yet does not reſemble it in all 
reſpects; for where the weights are greatly 
diſproportionate the heavy ſcale will preſs 
down with as ſtrong a force of aſſurance as if 
the oppoſite ſcale had been abſolutely empty. 
Were a man whom you know little of to re- 


late a fact not improbable in itſelf, you 


would believe him, therefore he has ſome 
weight with you: but if twenty perſons of 
undoubted veracity ſhould aſſert the contrary, 
you would not give a jot the leſs credit to 

them than if the firſt man had ſaid nothing. 
80 upon hearing a thing reported that we 
judge utterly improbable we give no heed 
the firſt time nor the ſecond, but if repeated-in 
many companies we begin to doubt whether 
it may not be true: then each report muſt 
have ſome weight ſingly, for a multitude of 
nothings can make nothing, yet theſe ſmall 


weights have no effect at all until they con- 


ſolidate and by their number go into a 
great one. 

33. The vulgar are commonly very OY | 
tive thinking themſelves poſſeſſed of abſolute 
certainty in almoſt everything they know: 
this happens from their weighing their evi- 
dences ſingly, which will naturally produce 
that effect, for we can Jddge © of weights only 
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by their oppoſition, becauſe any one thrown 
in alone drives,down the ſcale forcibly, But 
the contemplative uſe themſelves to compare 
the judgements as well of their ſenſes as of 
their underſtanding, which they frequently 
find contradictory; therefore they abound in 
_ doubts that never enter the head of a com- 
mon man, which has occaſioned doubting to 
be reckoned the avenue to philoſophy : but 
if it be the avenue, it is no more, nor can 
one arrive at the thing itſelf until one has 
paſſed it, and he that ſticks in the paſſage had 
better not have attempted it. The uſe of 
doubting is to prevent haſty deciſions and 
lead to ſomething more ſure and certain than 
we could have attained without it: for the 
firſt notices of our underſtanding dire& to 
many things for our benefit, therefore we 
ſuffer damage by parting with them unleſs 
wie ſupply their places by ſomething elſe 
more effectual for the purpoſe. : 
There is a moderation in all things; 3 4 
man may as well doubt too much as too lit- 
tle: nor let us run away with a notion that 
a a propenſity to doubting ſhows a ſagacity of 
parts, for it may as well proceed from the 
contrary quality. We have ſhown already 
that in every doubt there is an aſſent to the 
validity of oppoſite evidences, for if the evi- 
dence on either fide appear inyalid the doubt 
vaniſhes 4 
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vaniſhes; and we have obſerved that our aſ- 
ſent is according to the character we read of | 
the judgement engraven upon the underſtand- 

ing : but the underſtanding is moſt perfe& 
when it repreſents the characters of judge- 
ments in the trueſt colours, , neither ſtronger 
nor weaker than they deſerve, If it be faul- 
ty it may ſhow the thing doubted of in too 
faint and the cauſe of doubting in too glaring 
a light, in which caſe the doubt will be 
owing to the dulneſs not the quickneſs of the 
organs. Perhaps a man of more ſagacity 
may have diſcerned the objection as ſoon as 
the doubter, but diſcerned at the ſame time 
that there was nothing in it. He whoſe 
views are confined to one narrow 'point of 
evidence will think himſelf certain becauſe he 
ſees nothing to oppoſe it; if he can widen 
them a little he may diſcover ſomething to 
ſtagger his confidence ; but if he can open 
them ſtill further he may diſcern what will 
bring him again to a fixed determination : 
and in the clearneſs and extenſiveneſs of our 
_ views ſagacity chiefly conſiſts, which gives 
ſtronger marks of itſelf in a quickneſs of re- 
ſolving doubts than a readineſs of ſtarting 
them. We can meaſure evidences no other- 
wiſe than by the weight we feel them have 
upon us; while the weights bear a near pro- 
portion to one another, the doubtfull beam 

work _ . 1 fill 
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ſtill nods from fide to fide : but the excellen- 
cy of a balance lies, not in having large 
ſcales that will hold a number of weights, 
but in turning upon the ſmalleſt difference. 
Therefore there is a common ſence or diſ- 
cretion infinitely preferable to brightneſs of 
parts, which indeed has no other value than 
to furniſh weights for it to examine. Who- 
ever is poſſeſſed of this quality will fteer 
equally clear of doubt and poſitiveneſs, tho 
his ſcale may be ſmall it will weigh things 
exactly, he will diſtinguiſh the glare of tinſel 
from the ponderancy of gold, he will reje& 
whatever makes nothing to the purpoſe and 
take into conſideration every thing pertinent 
that he has room for, and will be ſteddy in 
his opinions but not tenacious. Whereas 
your men of large capacities, if wanting in 
this quality, get rid of vulgar errors only in 
exchange for others peculiar to themſelves ; 
they are quick at ſeeing things but not at 
comparing them, they argue ftrongly but 
cannot determine juſtly, and amidſt all their 
caution. and reſerve you may find them ob- 
ſtinate in ſome abſurdity that every body 
elſe clearly diſcerns to be ſuch Nn * an 
eye. 

34. When we reflec on our utter incapa- 
city of attaining to abſolute certainty, this is 
cough, though not to make us doubt of the 

clear 
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clear judgements of our underſtanding, yet to 
make us acknowledge a poſſibility of their be- 
ing erroneous : and this if not overlooked 
muſt prevent every man from being fo 
wedded to an opinion as to turn a deaf ear 
upon all evidence that can be offered againſt 
it. Wherefore I muſt look upon thoſe bigots 
in religion or reaſon, for there are of both 
ſorts, as very little ſkilled in human nature, 
who lay ſo great a ſtreſs upon one kind of 
evidence as to think no other worth regard- 
ing in competition with it. Some aſcribe ſo 
much to faith, built nevertheleſs upon human 
teſtimony and tradition, as to ſet it above the 
ſtrongeſt contradiction of the ſenſes or the 
underſtanding: others conceiving a thing 
impoſſible in itſelf according to their abſtract 
notions reject all evidence that can be 
brought in ſupport of it without hearing. 
Whereas if we conſult experience it, will 
teſtify that all ſpecies of evidence have their 
turns in prevailing upon us: generally we 
accommodate our theory to the ſucceſs we 
find it have upon trial, but ſometimes we 
correct our ſenſes by our theory, as in the 
ſeeming annihilation of water over a fire, in 
the beginning of motion by matter upon at- 
traction, repulſion, exploſion of gunpowder, 
fermentation and the like. Sometimes we 
diſcover the falſchood of a currently received 
| 1 1 opinion 
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opinion by reaſon, at others are convinced of 
things we thought impoſſible in nature by 

_ concurrence of teſtimony. Why then ſhould 
we reject any means of information put into 
our power? For no channel can pour it in ſo 
fully but that another may convey more of a 
kind we could not have expected. 

A prudent man indeed will decline enqui- 
ry when he has room to think there is a de- 
ſign and ability to impoſe upon him by ſo- 
. - phiſtry, or on the other hand when the mo- 
tives alledged for entering upon it appear 
trifling; and it muſt be left to his diſcretion 

to determine when either of theſe is or is not 
the caſe: but he will never think himſelf ſo 
ſure of any point as to render all further exa- 


mination needleſs upon whatever grounds or 


by whatever perſons recommended.' For my 
part as well perſuaded as I am that two and - 
two make four, if I were to meet with a per- 
ſon of credit, candour and underſtanding 
who ſhould ſeriouſly call it in queſtion I 
would give him the hearing: for I am not 
more certain of that than of the whole being 
greater than a part, and yet I could myſelf 
ſuggeſt ſome conſiderations that might ſeem 
to controvert this point. The time that has 
paſſed from all eternity before. building the 
tower of Belus was but a part of that time 
yragen has paſſed to this _ and that ftill to 


come 
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come is a part only of that which was to 
come in the days of Nimrod ; and the time 


before and after any moment you can aſſign 


are component parts of all time: yet one 


cannot ſay whether either of theſe parts be 


leſs than their wholes. Vet for all this and 


notwithſtanding my acknowledging the falli- 


bility of our cleareſt judgements, I cannot 
find the leaſt ſhadow of doubt in my mind 
whether two and two make four nor whether 
the whole be greater than a part, but build 


anything I can upon them as upon ſure and 
certain principles. Nor am I ſingular in this 


reſpect, for I obſerve that other people as 
well of great as ſmall capacities do the fame, 


and ſometimes give an unreſerved aſſent to 


things even in caſes where they themſelves 


acknowledge a poſſibility of miſtake. For 
We all acknowledge the uncertainty of life, 
and that a man under the ſtrongeſt appear- 


ances of health may be cut off in a moment 
by an apoplexy or other ſudden diſorder, yet 


we depend without reſerve upon our common 


actions of the day and upon other perſons 


keeping their appointments : much more do 


we hold without ſcruple ſuch maxims as the 


two abovementioned, whereof we cannot 
conceive any poſſibility how they can be 


otherwiſe than true, although there may be 


poſlibilitics which we cannot conceive. | 
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35. This moral certainty then which is the 
portion of man we muſt be underſtood to 


mean when we ſpeak of knowledge: for 


whoever has all the information the nature of 
the thing will admit of with a clear judge- 
ment of its being true and no ſcruple of 
doubt to the contrary may be ſaid in proprie- 
ty of ſpeech to know it. Therefore thoſe 
who would prove that we know nothing be- 
cauſe we have no abſolute certainty are guilty 
of a groſs abuſe of language, aſcribing ano- 
ther ſence to the term than the general con- 
ſent of mankind has allotted it. For no man 
who aſks whether you know that Mr. Such 
a one is in town, means to enquire whether 
he may not be dropped down dead fince you 
ſaw him or ſent for away upon ſome preſ- 
ſing occaſion which you could not foreſee : 

nor if he aſks any other point of knowledge 
will he underſtand any more by your anſwer 
than that you have a reaſonable aſſurance 
without any mixture of doubt of the truth of 
what you tell him. And he that ſhould ſay 
he does not know where he breakfaſted this 
morning, what it is he holds in his hand, 
what he ſhall do this afternoon, or when 
the Moon will be at the full, when he has . 
this reaſonable aſſurance, would ſpeak an 
- untruth, becauſe he would convey other 
| | ideas 
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ideas to the hearer than the expreſſions carry 
in his own mind. 

Therefore we may lawfully claim to know 
or be certain of ſome things, for the common | 
uſe and propriety of language will juſtify us 
in ſo ſpeaking ; and may place a full reliance 
on thoſe deductions which appear to flow ne- 
ceſſarily from them after examining every 
corner that might contain a latent fallacy, for 
it is in our nature ſo to do. All ſound rea- 
ſoning mult reſt upon this baſis, and what 
has this baſis to reſt upon will never fail to 
latisfy: this entire acquieſcence then is the ut- 
molt I aim at in the courſe of my preſent en- 
quiries, for I pretend not to abſolute certain- 
ty. I endeavour to colle& ſuch particular 
exerciſes of the faculties as I conceive every 
man's EXPETIENCE will bear witneſs to be fact 
when put in mind of them, and ſuggeſt ſuch 
obſervations as appear naturally reſulting 
therefrom. I make no new weights, nor 
expect to be helpfull any otherwiſe than by 
handing thoſe into the ſcale that lay neglec- 
ted, or ſorting them together in a manner not 
done before; but I leave it to every one who 
ſhall vouchſafe me the hearing to hold the 
balance himſelf; if I ſhould be fo fortunate 
as to procure a moral certainty, it is all I de- 
fire, and all I need, for I do not fear its having 
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One inconvenience happens from acquieſ- 
cence being our only mark of certainty, for it 
gives us an unlucky bias and makes us par- 
tial in out judgement, becauſe when evidence 
offers in ſupport of the thing we wiſh to be 
true, the mind receives it with pleaſure and 
miſtakes that complacence for an acquieſcence 
in the weight of the evidence. And perhaps 

we ſhould always labour under this infirmity, 
if the miſchiefs frequently conſequent upon 
ſuch miſtakes did not teach us better caution. 
Therefore we ſee children and perſons of lit- 
tle conſideration very apt to judge according 
to their defires, until experience and proper 
ohſervation upon that experience in ſome 
meaſure remedy the evil : but we can never 
get rid of it entirely, wherefore the laws will 
not-allow a man to be judge or witneſs in his 
own cauſe, nor can the moſt judicious per- 
ſons ever truſt their judgement fo ſecurely as 
in matters wherein their own intereſt or in- 

elination have no concern 

36. It has been Then on held that there 
were certain truths imprinted upon the mind 
by nature, but ſince Mr. Locke has fully re- 
futed the doctrine of innate ideas, another 
opinion has been taken' up of the mind 
having a particular faculty to judge between 
her ideas diſtin& from that whereby ſhe ap- 
prevends: them: therefore we find three 
; Finde 
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kinds of operation aſcribed to her, ſimple 
A pprehenſion, Judgement and Ratiocination, 
and it is ſuppoſed there are ſome truths and 
concluſions neceſſarily obvious to every man 
as ſoon as the ideas or the premiſſes are clear- 
ly apprehended, But for my part I can ſee 
no foundation for ſuch a triple capacity, the 
ſingle faculty of perception ſeeming to me 
ſufficient for all thoſe operations according to 
the proſpect lying before us in the under- 
ſtanding. Nobody will deny that we acquire 
the knowledge of ſome truths long after be- 
ing made acquainted with the terms whereof 
they are affirmed, and learn rules of argu- 
mentation by which we can make a uſe of 
premiſſes that we could not do before ; and 
in proceſs of time we retain thoſe truths and 
practiſe that manner of reaſoning after having 
utterly forgotten the evidences and rules that 
taught us them. Wherein then lies the dif- 
| ference between a man before and after he 
has attained this knowledge? Is it in his fa- 
culty which receives an additional ſtrength ? 
or is it only in the objects he has to behold ? 
He could look hack upon his thoughts before 
and clearly diſcern whatever they repreſented, 
but found there only the naked terms: and 
now he does no more than look back in the 
ſame manner, but finds, befides the terms, a 
judgement concerning them, which he does 
Fs ; 4 not 
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not create by any act of his but diſcerns by | 


inſpection upon the traces of his underſtand- 


ing. Even the moſt obvious trfiths may be 


| overlooked while the ideas they belong to are 


in our thoughts; a man may ſee two pair of 
horſes without ever confidering that they 
make four : but if the mind had ſeveral fa- 
culties which were ſeverally affected by the 
ſame ideas, ſince they muſt all be paſſive fa- 
culties, one would expect that whatever is 
preſent and operates upon the mind ſhould 
equally affect them all. If it be ſaid we 
overlook the judgement for want of reflecting, 
I would aſk what elſe is reflecting beſides 


turning the mental eye inwards, which is the 
| fame act in looking for judgements as for 


naked ideas of terms, ;and differs only in be- 


ing directed to different objects. Therefore 


while we ſpeak of the mind and not of the 
man comprehending his body or finer orga- 
nization, I can ſee no more reaſon to ſuppoſe 


one faculty for apprehending, another for 


judging and another for reaſoning, than to 


ſuppoſe one faculty for ſeeing blue, another 
for yellow and another for ſcarlet. 1 


37. When I, make judgement a diſtin 


* from that of the terms, I do not mean 
that it may be ſeparated from them ſo as to 
be diſcerned apart by itſelf, for one cannot 


Judge without ſome ideas to Judge upon, but 


this 
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this docs not hinder its adding to the pro- 
ſpect exhibited by the terms alone: for there 
are ideas received by ſenſation which cannot 
ſubſiſt without others, and nevertheleſs are 
really diſtinct from thoſe whereon their ſub- 
ſiſtence depends. We cannot ſee motion 
| without ſeeing ſome body move, yet none 
will pretend our idea of motion is contained 
in that of the body, which we had compleat 
while we ſaw it at reſt, but when put in 
motion it preſents a new idea it did not be- 
fore, and we diſcern this new circumſtance 
of motion by the ſame ſence of viſion where- 
with we diſcern the body itſelf. So we may 
reflect on a cow and a ſheep without think- 
ing whether one be larger than the other, 
and when we make this ſecond reflection, 
though it cannot ſubſiſt without the former 
it has ſomething more for its object, nor 
does there need any other faculty to appre- 
hend this additional object of the judgement 
than that whereby we apprehend the ä 

whereon it is paſſed. 

38. But improvements in Wied as 
well by reaſon as experience ariſe from the 
transferrable nature of judgement: for the 
premiſſes transfer their certainty to the con- 
cluſion, and particular facts transfer their de- 
gree of evidence to the opinion they tend to 


eſtabliſh until they grow into a certain Ow” 
rience. 
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rience. I do not reckon the tranſlation made 
while we cannot aſſent to the concluſion 
without contemplating the proofs; but when 
we can uſe it as a principle, and whenever 
we reflect upon it find the characteriſtic of 
truth aſſociated with it in the ſame combina- 
tion. Thus we very frequently do, for we 
have many judgements to which we give an 
unreſerved aſſent; we are ſenſible we learned 
them though we cannot tell where or when 
or how we learned them. Nay ſometimes 
when we cannot recolle& who told us of a 
thing, we know we muſt have heard it ſome- 
where and not dreamed it, by the ſtrength 
of perſuaſion we find accompanying our 
1dea. „„ e 
Vet our judgements cannot all come to us 
this way, becauſe we muſt have had ſome 
previouſly to our entring upon it: experience 
muſt have a beginning and reaſon muſt have 
ſome principles to build upon already known 
and aſſented to before ſhe goes to work upon 
them. We begin to judge very early, as 
early or rather a moment earlier than we be- 
gin to act, for we never act without an ap- 
prehenſion of expedience in the action: 
therefore the firſt judgement we ever made 
muſt preceed the firſt action we ever per- 
formed, and conſequently muſt preceed all 
experience we could have of our own power 
| Of 
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or the effects of it. The child does not try 
to throw off its ſwaddling cloaths without a 
judgement that the preſſure it feels comes 
from them and that it may remove them by 
ſtruggling. I do not propoſe this as the very 
earlieſt act of human life, but whatever you 
will ſuppoſe the earlieſt was done for ſome 
end which the fancy repreſented as deſireable 
and attainable. This firſt judgement then 
aroſe without any manner of proof, not even 
of prior experience, but was owing to the 
ideas ſpringing up ſpontaneouſly in the infant 
fancy. Thus we ſee that that ſtate of our 
finer organization, or whatever elſe one can 
aſſign for the mind to look upon in the ſug- 
geſtions of fancy, has a natural efficacy to 
excite a perception of judgements as well as 
of other ideas. One modification affects us 
with colours, another with ſounds; another 
with remembrance, another with aſſent : and 
whatever whether mechanical or other cauſes 
bring the organs into this diſpoſition they will 
have the like effect. Wherefore there is no 
abſurdity in conceiving it poſſible in theory 
that a man by an immediate operation upon 

his organs diſpoſing them into a proper ſtate, 
may be brought to underſtand what he never 
learned to remember what he never ſaw, to 
diſcover truths inſtantaneouſly diſcoverable 
only by long inveſtigations of reaſon, and to 
diſcern 
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diſcern others clearly — no reaſon can 
inveſtigate. 

39. But how conſiſtent ſever this may ap- 
pear in ſpeculation the poſſibility of a thing 
does not prove it actually true, and if we' 
conſult experience we ſhall find the contrary 
to be fact; all out knowledge being derived 
from thoſe ſources to which we commonly 
aſcribe it, our ſenſes, our memory, our rea- 
ſon, or the teſtimony and inſtruction of 
others. Therefore I am fo far from ima- 
gining our judgements to proceed from any 
ſudden irregular configuration of our organs 
that perhaps I may be blamed for running 
into an oppoſite extreme: for I conceive that 
all our ftores of knowledge and ſkill in diſ- 
cerning between one thing and another was 
acquired, not born with us, but learned by 
practice: if we had judgements any other 
way than thoſe above mentioned in our in- 
fancy we have loſt them and poſſeſs nothing 
now which was not once a new acquiſition. 
I have already declared my opinion concern- 
ing the judgement of the ſenſes, that a 
grown perſon on firſt coming to the uſe of 
any of them would not receive the ſame in- 
formation therefrom that we do, and that we 
attain our ideas of magnitude, figure, diſ- 
tance and many other particulars by having 
frequent intercourſe among objects. And 

3 for 
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for judgements of the underſtanding, beſides 
that they cannot be had before we arrive at 
the uſe of underſtanding, they for the moſt 
part conſiſt in generals which can be known 
only by experience of particulars founded on 
the evidence of the ſenſes. There are ſome. 
truths eſteemed ſelf-evident becauſe ſuppoſed 
to be aſſented to as ſoon as propoſed : but I 
queſtion the fact, for I fancy one might meet 
with children who do not know that two 
and two make four or that the whole cannot 
be contained in a part, -after they clearly un- 
derſtand the meaning of the terms. We call 
them ſelf-evident becauſe we ' diſcern them 
upon inſpection, but ſo we do the figures and 
diſtances of bodies, which has been ſhown 
the effect of a ſkill attained by uſe. There 
is as neceſſary a connection between nine 
times four and thirty ſix as between twice 
two and four, and we find that butchers or 
market women, who have conſtantly uſed 
themſelves to reckon by groats, judge of their 
ſeveral amounts upon inſpection without ſtay- 
ing to compute : therefore thoſe ideas operate 
upon them in the manner of ſelf-evident - 
truths, which ſpeak for themſelves as ſoon as 
admitted into the reflection. They do not 
the like upon other perſons Who have not ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to the like train of 
thinking: but all men have had ſome experi- 
ence 
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ence and made ſome obſervation upon things 
daily occurring to their ſenſes or reflection, 
from whence they gather that knowledge 
we ſtile ſelf-evident becauſe we know not its 
original nor remember the time when we 

were without it. 8 
40. From what has been n above it 
may be juſtly doubted whether ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing we have any ſuch thing as firſt principles 
of reaſon, but what we deem ſo are acceſſions 
of knowledge derived from ſome channel 
whoſe ſource we cannot diſcover. I do not 
remark this with a view to depreciate ſuch 
| knowledge or leflen our dependence upon it 
in all the uſes of life: for I think where we 
find a thing command our aſſent as ſoon as 
propoſed, agreed to by mankind in general, 
and we can ſee nothing in all our ſtores of 
experience ſuggeſting a poſſibility of its be- 
ing untrue, we may build upon it as upon a 
| ſure foundation as well of our conduct as of 
our reaſonings. But my deſign tends to 
ſhow that nothing is above being made the 
ſubject of examination when an opening of- _ 
fers : for thoſe commonly eſteemed firſt prin- 
ciples may be often traced to ſome higher 
origin and ſeveral. of them not unfrequently 
to one and the ſame. Therefore the more a. 
man thinks, eſpecially upon points of morali- 
ty, he will find his principles the fewer, but 
. 
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of more extenſive influence; for many of 
thoſe he looked upon as ſuch at firſt will re- 
ſolve themſelves into conclufions from the 
few that remain. By this means his reaſon- 
ings will grow more clear and uniform and 
his improvements greater, for by tracing 
points of knowledge generally received up 
their channels he may diſcern how they came 
to prevail with mankind, and thence learn to 
deduce others from the ſame ſtream with 
equal effect and certainty. May 1 then be 
permitted in the ſequel of theſe enquiries to 
queſtion whether ſeveral things be evident in 
themſelves or good or right in themſelves 
which are commonly reputed ſuch? Not with 
an intention to overthrow them, but with an 
endeavour to diſcover why they are evident . 
and why they are good or right: nor ſhall 1 
do this wantonly, or unleſs I apprehend ſome 
advantage will accrue from the attempt. But 

as I do not pretend always to penetrate quite 
to the fountain head, ſhall content myſelf 
with ſtopping at poſtulata which I appre- 
hend nobody will deny me, whenever find- 
ing it impracticable or needleſs to go further. 
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\ \ 7 E hes obſerved at our entrance upon 
theſe enquiries that a compound may 
have properties reſulting from the compo- 
ſition which do not belong to the parts ſingly 
 Whereof it conſiſts. Therefone though the 
mind, taken in the ſtrict and philoſophical 
ſence, poſſeſſes only two faculties, the active 
and the perceptive, this does not hinder but 
that the mind in the vulgar and groſſer ac- 
ceptation may poſſeſs a greater variety of fa- 
culties, ſuch as diſcernin g. remembring, 
thinking, ſtudying, ' contemplating and a 
multitude of others; which are but different 
modes or ſpecies of perception, varying ac- 
cording to the ſtate of the ideas there are to- 
be perceived, and are all reducible under two 
| general claſſes, Imagination and Underſtand- 
ing; neither of them born with us, but ac- 
_ quired by uſe and practice, and the latter 
growing out of the former. We come into 
the world a meer blank, void of all inſcription. 
whatſoever. ' Senſation firſt begins the writ- 
ing and our internal ſenſe or reflection en- 
| cCreaſes the ſtock, which runs into various 
| aſſortments and produces other ideas different 
5 = | from 
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from the root whereout they ſpring z whence 
we quickly become provided with ſtore of 
aſſemblages, aſfociations trains and judge- 
ments. 
Theſe ſtores together th the repoſitory 
containing them we may ſtile the Imagi- 
nation, the very word implying ſo much; 
for being derived from image, which is the 
ſame as idea, it imports the receptacle of 
ideas. And whatever number of them is ex- 
cited by external objects or preſented by the 
mechanical workings of our animal ſpirits or 
other cauſes I call an Act of imagination or 
Scene exhibited thereby, I know that ima- 
_ gination is applied in common diſcourſe to 
ideas purely imaginary having no exiſtenee in 
truth and nature, ſuch as a Cyclops, a Chi- 
mera, the enchanted: ifland of Circe, or 
whimſical adventures of Pantagruel, But - 
we find rhetoricians and critics extending the 
terms to pictures of real originals drawn in 
the mind by deſcriptions of ſcenes actually 
exiſting or occurrencies actually happening. 
Mr. Addiſon in his eſſay on the pleaſures of 
imagination treats of thoſe. conveyed by the 
works of art and nature. Therefore I ſhall - 
not offend againft propriety by taking the 
word in the largeſt ſence, as comprehending 
every repreſentation to the mind, whether of 


things real or fantaſtical, either brought into 
Z 2 view 
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view by ſome ſenſation or ſtarting up of their 
own accord. 

Among theſe, ideas ſome being more en- 
gaging than the reſt attract the notice parti- 
cularly to ourſelves : the mental eye ſingles 
them out from the whole ſcene exhibited be- 
fore it, ſees them in a ſtronger light, holds 
them longer in view, and thereby gives occa- 
ſion to their introducing more of their 
own aſſociates than they could have done in 
the rapidity of their natural courſe. This 
operation of the notice being frequently re- 
peated at length becomes itſelf an object of 
our obſervation, and thus we diſcover a power 
we have of heightning the colour of our ideas, 
of changing or directing their courſe by the 
application of our notice : and the exerciſe of 
this power I take to be what' is commonly 
meant by an Act of the Underſtanding. 

2. Thus there are three ways in which 
ideas are made to affect us: by mechanical 
cauſes, when either ſenſible objects excite 
them or the working of our animal ſpirits 

throws them up; by the notice being drawn 

to fix upon ſome appearing eminently inviting 

above their fellows; and by exerting this 
power of the notice purpoſely in order to diſ- 
cern them more fully or bring in others that 
do not occur of themſelves. The two firſt 
8 5 belong 
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belong to imagination and the laſt to under- 

\ ſtanding. 
To render my notion of this diviſion the 
clearer I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate it by an 
example. Suppoſe a ſervant wench in Lon- 
don, after being fatigued with ſeveral hours 
hard labour, can get up ſtairs to repoſe herſelf 
a while in indolence. She ſquats down upon 
a chair, ſhuts her eyes, and falls into a ſtate 
between ſleeping and waking ; but her fancy 
roves upon the work ſhe has been doing, the 
utenſils employed therein, and the chit chat 
of her fellow ſervants. If the cat mews at 
the door. this changes the ſcene to puſs's ex- 
ploits in catching mice or her fondling tricks 
while ſhe lay purring in ſomebody's lap ; un- 
til ſome other ſenſation or turn of fancy leads 
on a new train of ideas. Hitherto all proceeds 
mechanically: volition remains wholly inac- 
tive, there being nothing alluring enough to 
raiſe a deſire of retaining it in view, but the 
images paſs lightly and nimbly along accord- 
ing to the impulſe received from the cauſes 
exciting them, without leaving any trace of 
| themſelves behind. Preſently there ariſes a 
great noiſe and hubbub in the ſtreet. This 
rouzes up the girl and carries her in all haſte 
to the window. She ſees a crowd of people 
and in the midſt of them Mylord Mayor go- 
ing by in proceſſion. She minds nothing of 
2 3 the 
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the houſes before her nor the mob joſtling one 
another below, for the prancing horſes with 
their gorgeous trappings engage her whole 
attention, until drawn from them by the 
great coach all glorious with Cs gold 
and paintings, which the follows with her 
eye as far as it can be diſcerned diſtinctly. 
Then the ſheriffs and whatever elſe appear re- 
markable in-the train have their ſhare in her 
notice: which impreſſes the objects whereon 
it fixes ſo ſtrongly that the traces of them re- 
main in her reflection after the objects them- 
ſelves have been removed, and perhaps raiſe 
a curioſity of knowing what could be the oc- 
caſion of this parade, Thus far imagination 
only is employed: but curioſity puts her upon 
| ſearching for the means of gratifying it, 
which not occurring readily ſhe muſt uſe her 
underſtanding to diſcover and purſue them. 
So the examines the ſheet almanac paſted up 
behind the door to fee what holiday it might 
be, but finding none ſhe caſts about in her 
thoughts for ſome other way of accounting for 
the coach of ſtate being brought out; when 
at laſt it may be ſhe recollects that ſomebody 
had told her there was to be an addreſs * 
ſented to day to his Majeſty, 

3. Although in the ſecond article of the 
diviſion abovementioned our active power be 


employed as well as in the third, yet it is 
manifeſt 
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manifeſt we proceed in a different manner. 
In the former we act inadvertently, heedleſs- 
ly and without thinking, drawn only to pur- 
ſue certain objects that happen to ſtrike upon 
our fancy: in the other we act knowingly 
and deſignedly with a view to introduce ſome 
other idea not already within our proſpect, 
and with a conſciouſneſs and reflection upon 
what we are a doing. For there is a reflex 
act whereby the mind turns inward upon 
| herſelf to obſerve what ideas ariſe in her 
view or what effect her activity has upon 
them or the bodily members, diſtinct from 
that whereby ſhe produces thoſe effects. 
The one is commonly called reflecting and 
the other acting, and both may be performed at 
the ſame time, or the latter ſingly without 
the former. The beginning of our lives I 
' apprehend paſſes wholly without this reflec- 
tion, which we acquire in time and by de- 
grees. When we have diſcovered our power 
of directing the notice and attained ſome ex- 
. pertneſs in the management. of that power, 
we may be ſaid to have arrived at the uſe 15 
our underſtanding. 

The degrees of exertion in both faculties 
are very various, from the intenſeſt ſtudy 
down to that common reflection we make in 
the ordinary tranſactions of life; and from 
that ſteddy attention to very engaging ſcenes 
„ 2 4 n 1 
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to the tranſient notice we take of objects mo- 
derately alluring when they paſs ſwiftly in 
ſucceſſion before us. All ſtrong efforts of 
the underſtanding are laborious and fatiguing, 
viſibly waſting the ſpirits and affecting the 
head and ſtomach if continued long, nor 
have the moſt abſtracted reaſonings leſs of 
that effect than others: which ſeems an un- 
deniable evidence that when the mind is 
thought to be moſt retired and to converſe 
ſolely with herſelf, ſhe nevertheleſs uſes 
ſome inſtrument or organ and employs the 
bodily forces in carrying on her work. 

It is common to ſtile thoſe actions mecha- 
nical that are performed without thought or 
forecaſt, eſpecially if we cannot diſcover any 
inducement that led us into them, for, we a- 
ſcribe them to the force of habit or impulſe of 
paſſion or fancy: but. howmuchſoever habit 
or fancy may have thrown up the ideas, The 
motions enſuing thereupon could not have 

been produced without the agency of the 
mind. This was proper to be remarked, be- 
cauſe if we take the microſcope and examine 
the minute conſtituent parts of action, we 
| ſhall find that far the greater number of 
them, although certainly performed by our 
active power, are yet directed by ſudden - 
tranſient ideas ſtarting up from time to time 
ſpontaneouſly, But thoſe ideas ſkim ſo 
| _ lightly 
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lightly as to leave no print of their foot in the 
memory, therefore if we look for them the 


moment after we cannot find them and ſo 


perſuade ourſelves there were none. When 
a man walks he moves his legs himſelf, yet 
they ſeem to move habitually and involunta- 
rily without any care of his to make them 
ſtep right and left alternately or to aſcertain 
the length of their paces: nor is it an eaſy 
matter for him with his utmoſt attention to 
diſcern the ideas that occaſion this regula- 
rity of their motions. 

4. To this inadvertent action of the mind 
we owe that dexterity in the uſe of our 


powers which is ſuppoſed to be an immediate 


gift of nature : for we are not born with the 
faculty of walking or handling or ſpeaking. 


When little children go to put their coral 


into their mouths they do not know how to 
get it thither, but hit it againſt their chin or 
rub it about their cheek : when you would 


ſet them to walk they jump with both legs 


at once or lift up their foot as if they were to 
ſtep over a ſtile: and the firſt ſounds they 
make are none other than thoſe of grunting 
and crying. But the ideas formed daily in 
their imagination lead them on ſtep by ſtep to 
the management of their limbs and firſt rudi- 
ments of ſpeech, before they are capable of 
anything that can be called learning or appli- 
cation. 
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cation. And afterwards we catch many little 
habits by accident or imitation, or fall into 
ways of acting by the force of example, or 
grow more perfect in our manner of proceed- 
ing meerly by dint of practice. Nor does 
imagination ſtand idle even in thoſe ſeaſons 
wherein we moſt employ our underſtanding, 
but makes many bye motions of her own or 
acts an under part aſſiſting to execute the 
plan laid by her partner. 

For | underſtanding endeavours to 0050 
her proſpect as far and wide as ſhe can 
ſtretch: ſhe aims at diſtant ends, conſiders 
remote conſequences, joins the paſt and fu- 
ture with the preſent, and contemplates im- 

perfect ideas in order to ſtrike out from 
thence ſomething that may be a ſurer ground 
of our proceeding. Therefore the can direct 
only our larger actions, drawing the outlines 
of them or giving the main turns to our 
courſes of behaviour, but leaves the interme- 
diate ſpaces to be filled up by habit or the 
tranſient ideas ſtarting up in train to our no- 

tice. She moves too ſlowly to give conſtant 
employment to our active power, which while 
ſhe is nnn muſt take its directions 
elſewhere. : ; 

5. Thus it appears 40 b actu- 
ates moſt of our motions and ſerves us per- 
a in all the purpoſes of life, which 


under- | 
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underſtanding recommends, but the habitual 
and ſpontaneous riſing of ideas prompts and 
directs us to compleat. To this belongs all 
that expertneſs we have in any art or buſineſs 
or accompliſhment whatſoever ; nor can even 
ſcience proceed to good effect without it, as 
containing ſomething of art in the due 
management of our thoughts and proper ap- 
plication of our enquiries, We have ob- 
ſerved above that many uſeful attainments are 
made in our infancy and afterwards without 
any thought or' pains of ours and even 
thoſe we acquire by care and induſtry will 
ſtand in little ſtead until the trains we have 
hammered out by long labour have gotten a 
facility of ſpringing up upon touch of a ſingle 
link. Herein lies the difference between 
theory and practice: for there are many 
things we cannot do long after we know well 
enough how they are to be done, not becauſe 
our active powers are inſufficient *for the 
work, but becauſe the ideas neceſſary for 
conducting them along the minute parts of it 
are not enured to riſe currently and in their 
proper order. | | 
Ihe beginner in muſic muſt learn his notes 
one by one, then he muſt aſſociate them with 
the keys or ſtops of his inſtrument, and theſe 
again with their correſpondent ſounds : next 
ho. muſt join the notes info bars, and by a 
N 
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proper compoſition of theſe form a tune. All 
this he muſt work out at firſt with painfull 
application, and while ſuch application is 
neceſſary he proceeds ſlowly and aukwardly, 
making frequent miſtakes and taking up an 
hour to go thro his tune with much trouble 
to himſelf and very little entertainment to 
the hearer. But when by long practice he 
has taught imagination to throw up her 
aſſociations and trains ſpontaneouſly, he has 
no other uſe for thought than juſt to chooſe 
the tune and give ſome ſlight directions now 
and then as they may be wanted: for his 
eye will run along the lines and his fingers 
along. the keys mechanically, and it would 
require more attention to put them out of 
their courſe than ſuffer them to proceed. 
6. Hence we may judge of how great im- 
portance it is to have a well regulated and 
well exerciſed imagination, which if we 
could poſſeſs compleatly it would anſwer all 
our-occafions better with more eaſe and diſ- 
patch than we could compaſs them in any 
other way. But as nature has not given us 
this faculty in perfection nor will it grow up to 
full ſtature of its own accord, ſhe has endued 
us with the kenne of underſtanding to 
form and improve it. Therefore it is our 
buſineſs to range our ideas into ſuch aſſort- 
ments and trains as are beſt adapted to our 
pur- 
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purpoſes; to bring them under command: ſo 
as that they may be ready for any ſervices to 
be required of them; and continually to keep 
a watchfull eye over them while at work to 
prevent their deviating into wrong channels. 

Nor would underſtanding herſelf find ſo 
conſtant employment as ſhe does were it not 
for ſome principles and views laid up in ſtore 
which ſtart up occaſionally to ſet her at 
work. For who would conſider or ſtudy or 
contrive unleſs to attain ſome purpoſe ſug- 
geſted to his reflection? Thus underſtanding 
often begins and terminates in imagination, 
which nevertheleſs does not derogate from 
its excellency, becauſe very few of our moſt 
neceſſary and uſefull purpoſes could ever be 
attained without it. And indeed under- 
ſtanding may juſtly claim the merit of thoſe 


very exploits performed by habit or expert- 


neſs, when it was owing to her care and di- 
ligence that they were acquired, or to her 
command and contrivance that they had 
their proper cues given and proper taſks 
aſſigned them. 

7. For the moſt part both faculties go 
hand in hand co-operating in the ſame work, 
one ſtretching ou: the defign and the other 
executing the performance: but ſometimes we 
find them acting at once in different employ- 
ments. When two perſons engage earneſtly 


tage- 
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together in diſcourſe as they walk, their 
thoughts are wholly intent upon the ſubject 
of their converſation : but the tranfient no- 
tices of their ſenſes and their habitual dex- 
terity in the management of their limbs guide 
them in the mean while through all the 
turnings of their path. And thus they may 
go currently on while the path lies ſmooth 
and open : but ſhould anything unuſual hap- 
pen in the way, and attention be ſo fully 
taken up as not to ſpare a glance away from 
the object that holds it, they may chance to 
run againſt a poſt or ſtumble over a ſtone. 
. Your profound thinkers are ſometimes abſent 
in company and commit ſtrange miſtakes for 
want of attending to tlie objects around 
them; or perhaps ſet out for one place and 
ſtrike into the way leading to another. Which 
ſhows that the ſtighteſt and moſt common 
matters cannot be carried on ſafely without 
ſome degree of thought and obſervation : not 
that habit and imagination. cannot.find em- 
ployment for our active powers of themſelves, 
but it is a great chance they wander from 
the plan aſſigned them unleſs kept in order 

by frequent directions from underſtanding. 
Thus the mind may be faid to have two 
eyes, in their ſituation rather - reſembling 
thoſe of a hare or a bird than a human crea- 


. as being placed on oppoſite ſides and 
| pointed 
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pointed towards different ſets of objects. Or 


may be more aptly compared to a man look- 
ing at a common field through a teleſcope 
with one eye, ſtill holding the other open: 
with the naked eye he ſees the ſeveral lands, 
their length and ſhape and the crops grow- 
ing on each; with the glaſs he ſees only one 
little ſpot, but in that he diſtinguiſhes the 


ears of corn, diſcerns butterflies fluttering 


about · and ſwallows ſhooting athwart him. 


Sometimes both eyes turn upon the ſame 
proſpect, one tracing the larger and tother 
the minuter parts: at other times they take 
different courſes, one purſuing a train of lit- 
tle objects that have no relation to the ſeenes 
contemplated by the other. 

8. Whatever knowledge we receive from 
ſenſation, or fall upon by experience, or 
grow into by habit and cuſtom, may be 


counted the produce of imagination: and to 


this we may refer the evidence of the ſenſes, 
the notices of appetite, our common notions 
and conceptions of things, and all that riſes 
up ſpontaneouſly in our memory. Whatever 
has been infuſed into us by carefull inſtruc- 
tion, of worked out by thought and induſtry, 
or gained by attentive obſervation, may be 
ſtiled the attainments of underſtanding : 


among which may be reckoned what ſkill 


we have in any art or ſcience, or in lan- 


gUages 


' 
j 
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guage, or in conducting the common affairs 
of life, or what we bring to our remem- 
brance by. recollection. Our taſtes, ſenti- 
ments, opinions and moral ſenſes I appre- 
hend belong partly to one claſs and partly to 
the other : their ſeat lies in the imagination, 
but they are introduced there ſometimes by 
an induſtrious uſe of the underſtanding and 
ſometimes by the mechanical influence of ex- 
ample and cuſtom. _ 

| _ Underſtanding commonly draws i imagina- 
tion after it, but not always nor immedi- 
ately. Men ſeen from a great height look no 
bigger than pigmies, though we judge them 
to be of ordinary ſtature ; but ſeen at the 
ſame diſtance upon a level they appear as they 
ſhould do, becauſe we ſee them continually 
in the latter ſituation and but rarely in the 
former. Then again objects beheld over 
water or other uniform ſurface which de- 
ceives us in the diſtance ſeem ſmaller than 
' their real dimenſions, becauſe the ſcenes we 
are commonly converſant with contain a va- 
riety of diſtinguiſhable parts. For imagina- 
tion gets her appearances by uſe, but uſe 
muſt come by time and degrees. A dif- 
covery that we have worked out by a conſi- | 
deration of various particulars often loſes its 
force as ſoon as the proofs whereon it de- 


| | pended have ſlipped out of our fight: the 
next 
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next time we employ our thoughts upon it 


we arrive at the conclufion ſooner, and upon 
every repeated trial our proceſs grows ſhorter 
and ſhorter, until in time we learn to diſcern 
the thing ſo diſcovered to be true upon a very 
little reflection without the ſuggeſtion of any 
proof: upon further acquaintance it takes 
the nature of a ſelf-evident truth, the judge- 
ment ariſing inſtantaneouſly in the ſame 
aſſemblage with the terms, and then becomes 
a property of imagination. Thus theſe two 
faculties contribute to enlarge one another's 
ſtores: imagination ſuggeſts principles and 
inducements to ſet underſtanding in motion, 
or furniſhes her with materials to work up- 
on; and the judgements of the latter either 


by the ſtrong glare of their evidence, or 


more commonly by long familiarity grow in- 
to appearances of the former. 

9. From this laſt conſideration it appears 
that underſtanding may transfer over ſome 
part of her treaſures to imagination, that is, 
by making us ſo compleatly maſters of them 
as that they ſhall always lie ready at hand 
without requiring any time or trouble to 
rummage for them: the other part which 
ſhe reſerves to herſelf 1s ſuch as will not oc- 


cur without ſecking, but muſt be drawn up 


into view by thought and voluntary reflec= 
tion. For how perfe& ſoever any perſon 
Vor. I. „„ may 
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may be in architecture ſculpture or painting, 
though upon the bare inſpection of things 


belonging to thoſe arts he will diſcern more 
than the ignorant, yet by conſidering them 
attentively he will ſtrike out further obſerva- 
tions that had eſcaped him at the firſt view. 
This then is the diſtincton I would make 


between the ſtores of knowledge contained in 


our mind. Thoſe that have an aptneſs to 
riſe up ſpontaneouſly or - be introduced in- 
ſtantly by (ſenſation, whether originally de- 
poſited by cuſtom, experience or our own in- 
duſtry, I would aſſign to imagination; and 
their riſing in ſuch manner I ſhould deem a 
movement of imagination. On the other 
hand, thoſe which lie below the ſurface and 
require ſome thought and reflection, be it 
ever ſo little, to fetch them up, I conceive 
belonging to the underſtanding; and that 
operation whereby they are ſo, brought to 
light I call an act of underſtanding. 
Perhaps this allotment of the boundaries 


between the two faculties may be thought 


arbitrary and not warranted by any lawfull 
authority, but I do not apprehend authority 
has yet interfered in the caſe: for though we 
often diſtinguiſh between underſtanding and. 


imagination in our diſcourſes, yet'we as often 
uſe them promiſcuouſly and aflign the ſame 


territories and operations to the one or the 


other 
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other according to the humour we are in or 
according to the light in which we happen 
to take things. Therefore in a matter ſo 
_ unſettled every one is at liberty to do as he 
pleaſes, - and I have choſen. that partition 
_ which I think will be moſt convenient for 
the courſe I am following in bringing our- 
ſelves acquainted with the nature of the 
human mind. | 
10. It is cuſtomary with moſt perſons in 
handling this ſubject to throw in ſome con- 
jectures concerning the capacity of brute 
creatures: and indeed all we can ſay of them 
amounts to little more than conjecture, for 
we cannot penetrate into their ſenſories, 
nor receive information of anything paſſing 
there from themſelves, but can only 
gueſs at their ideas by obſerving their mo- 
tions. It ſeems generally agreed, among 
learned and ſimple to exclude them from all 
ſhare of reaſon and underſtanding, which is 
eſteemed the peculiar privilege of man and 
thought to conſtitute the eſſential difference 
between him 'and his fellow animals. But 
many judicious perſons look upon this as-a 
vulgar error, and hold that ſeveral other 
creatures poſſeſs a degree of underſtanding of 
the ſame kind with our own. Now the de- 
termination of this point ſeems to depend 


greatly pon what notion we entertain of 
RT 5 Aa 2 55 under- 
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underſtanding: if the deſcription J have en- 
deavoured to give of that faculty be admit- 
ted, I do not conceive the brutes have any 
portion of it belonging to them. For I can- 
not diſcover in them anything of thinking or 
obſerving or meditating or what is called la- 
bour of brain. Ideas of reflection cannot 
well be denied them, nor aſſemblages, aſſo- 
ciations, trains and judgements, but ſuch on- 
ly as are impreſſed by external objects or 
formed by accident, not by their on care 
and application. They remember but do 
not recollect, nor ſeem capable of that reflex 
act whereby we turn inwards upon ourſelves 
to call up any thoughts we want, but are 
continually employed by ſuch ideas as their 
ſenſes or their fancy ſuggeſt. They fix a 
ſtrong attention upon things, but it is of the 
mechanical kind deſcribed before, where the 
notice is drawn by the glare of preſent ob- 
jects and not directed for the diſcovery of 
ſomething unknown. They ſometimes per- 
ſevere a long while in purſuit of one deſign, 
as in hunting for their prey, which they 
proſecute by motions of their limbs and ap- 
plication of their ſenſes, not their reflection, 
and retain no longer than while appetite con- 
tinues to ſollicit: for tho' the hound when at 
fault may take as much pains to recover the 


ſcent as the huntſman to put him upon it, yet 
when 
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when returned home after the chace is over 
he does not, like his maſter, ruminate upon 


the tranſactions of the day, endeavouring to 
find out his miſcarriages and draw rules from 


| thence to conduct him better for. the future. 


Their views ſeem confined to the preſent 
without reflection upon yeſterday or regard 
for tomorrow: and though ſome of them lay 
in proviſion for a diſtant time, it will appear | 
upon examination that they are led into what 
they do by a preſent impulſe. For the 
knowledge of future wants can ariſe only 
from experience of the paſt : but ants, bees 
and ſquirrels hatched in the ſpring, who 
never knew the ſcarcities of winter, do not 
fail to lay up their ſtores of corn or honey or 
nuts the firſt ſummer of their lives. Or if 
without any evidence you will ſuppoſe them 
inſtructed herein by their elders, what will 
you ſay to canary birds taken young from 
their parents and kept in a ſeparate cage by 
themſelves? who yct, if you ſupply them with 
ſuitable materials, will builda neſtas dextrouſly 
as the moſt experienced of their ſpecies. 

This ſagacity, in many inſtances ſurpaſſing 
the contrivance of man and diſcerning things 
undiſcoverable by human reaſon, is uſually 

{tiled inſtinct: of which the world ſeems to 
have a very confuſed idea, eſteeming it a kind 
of ſixth ſenſe, or a particular ſpecies of un- 

Aagz derſtanding 
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derſtanding different from our own. But I 
do not ſee why it may not be aſcribed to 
the five ſenſes or to that internal feeling 
called appetite, which we find variouſly af- 

fected by objects in different creatures, and 
which may prompt them to take prudent 
meaſures unknowingly and without foreſight 
of the good effects reſulting therefrom. Nor 
ſhall we be ſo much at a loſs to know what 
inſtinct is when we arc ſhewn ſome footſteps 
of it or at leaſt ſomething very like it in our- 
ſelves. If cattle, ants and other animals 
prognoſticate the changes of weather, a 
ſhooting corn or an old ſtrain will enable a 
man to do the like: the ſame cauſe pro- 
ducing the ſame effe& operates upon both, 
namely, the various degrees of moiſture in 
the air exciting a particular fee] in their 
fleſh. What ſhall we fay to the nauſeas pre- 
| ceeding fevers, or thoſe longings one now 

and then hears of in fick perſons pointing 
out to them an effectual cure for their diſ- 
tempers after having been given over by their 
phyficians? I knew a perſon troubled with 
indigeſtion for which he had three ſeveral 
remedies, each of which would give him re- 
lief at times when the others would not: 

and he uſed always to know which of them 
to apply only by the ſtrong appetite and pro- 


83 8 1 penſity he ma in himſelf towards that par- 


ticular 
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ticular thing. Now why may not this be called 
inſtinct as well as that which every one has 
obſerved inclines a dog to gnaw the graſs 
by way of medicine when he finds himſelf 
out of order ? Perhaps I ſhould not aim 
much beſide the mark if I were to define in- 
ſtin& Thoſe notices of ſenſation or appetite 
and thoſe untaught arts of exerciſing the ac- 
tive powers which we do not . experi- 
ence in ourſelves. 

According to the diviſion made in this 
chapter, ſence appetite and inſtinct fall under 
the claſs of imagination as ſo many different 
ſpecies contained within that general term. 
Nor need we wonder that imagination in 
brutes ſhould have the advantage of ours in 
many reſpects, ſince there may be ſeveral 
cauſes aſſigned why it ſhould be fo. In the 
firſt place nature makes greater haſte in the 
perfecting their limbs, which are inſtru- 
ments employed by the mind in the exerciſe 
of her active powers. The chicken breaks 
forth from the egg compleatly formed with 
beak and legs and other members fitted for 
immediate uſe: but man comes into the 
world the moſt unfiniſhed creature. breathing 
and arrives the lateſt to maturity, therefore 
cannot acquire expertneſs in the uſe of his 
limbs while they continue imperfect and un- 


ſuited for action. In the next place many 
; Aa 4 animals 
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animals have acuter ſenſes and more diſtin- 
guiſhing appetites to direct them in their 
choice between things noxious and whole- 
ſome. Then as they have nothing beſide 
imagination to employ them they attend 
conſtantly to that ; which of courſe therefore 
mult ſtrike out longer trains and connect 
them ſtronger and work them ſmoother than 
it can be expected to do in us, where it is 
perpetually diſturbed and interrupted by be- 
| ing. called off to aſſiſt in the ſervices of rea- 
ſon. For the fewer ways we have to prac- 
tiſe in we ſhall grow the more perfect in 
them: thus perſons deprived of any one ſence 
make a greater proficiency in improving the 
others, and he that ſhould be obliged to 
walk in the dark would do wiſely to take a 
blind man for his -guide. Beſides this we 
corrupt imagination by the perverſe uſe of 
our underſtanding : for we contract depraved 
appetites, immoderate cravings, vitiated taſtes 
and pernicious fancies, which ſtifle many 
ſalutary admonitions we might have received 
from ſence and-inſtin& if _— in their 
natural ſtate. of 
But on the other hand underſtanding, as we 
have already obſerved, makes over a part of her 
purchaſes to imagination, who thereby be- 
comes ſeized of territories ſhe could not our 
acquired herſelf; Among theſe I think may 
„ . | "+" 
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be reckoned principally the faculty of ſpeech, 
which by conſtant practice we grow fo cur- 
rent in that we exerciſe it, like Peter when he 
propoſed making the three tabernacles, while 
we wiſt not what we ſay. But the uſe of 
ſpeech, although univerſal among mankind 
is not to be found elſewhere, notwithſtanding 
that the apprehenſions of ſome men ſeem 
duller and their ſtores of knowledge ſcantier 
upon the whole than thoſe of ſome animals: 
which one would think an evidence that the 
human faculties differ from all others in kind 
as well as in degree. And J apprehend the dif- 
ference lies in this, that other creatures have 
fewer mental organs, being particularly void 
of thoſe whereby we, turn our attention in- 
wards or call up ideas to our reflection, fo 
that we may be ſaid to have two mental eyes 
and they only one: by which means their 
circle of viſion muſt neceſſarily be ſmaller 
than ours, although the objects within it 
may ſhine as Glens or clearer than they do to 
us. 

Palos the 1 the diſpute concerning this 
matter ſeems to turn upon words more than 
upon things. For if anybody ſhall look upon 
every deduction of conſequences, how ſpon- - 
taneouſly ſoever occurring, to be reaſon; and 
every portion of knowledge, through what 
channel ſoever flowing in, that man could 

| _— | not 
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not attain without thought and application, to 

be underſtanding ; I ſhall not refuſe either of 
them to many birds and beaſts and inſects. 
And if he ſhall think them entitled ſtill to 
further privileges, I will not contend with 
him: conceiving it enough juſt to offer my 
conjecture and paſs on; for my buſineſs lies 
with the human mind, not the brutal. 


— — 
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 ConvicTion and PERSUASION. 


HESE are commonly uſed as ſynoni- 
: - mous terms, or if any difference be 

made between them it lies in this, that con- 
viction denotes the beginning and perſuaſion 
the continuance of aſſent: for we are ſaid to 
be convinced when brought by freſh evidence 
to the belief of a propofition we did not hold 
for truth before, but remain perſuaded of 
what we have formerly ſeen ſufficient grounds 
to gain our credit. I ſhall here take the li- 
| berty to employ them in a ſence not exactly 

the ſame with that wherein they are ordi- 


narily underſtood, uſing them as appellations 


of two things really diſtinct in themſelves, 


one for thoſe Aecions made wy our reaſon, 
e and 
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and the other for thoſe notions ſtarting up in 
our fancy or reflection, wherein I ſhall not 
depart much from the diſtinction abovemen- 
tioned : for as underſtanding requires ſome 
little confideration to bring up her judge- 
ments to the thought, this may be regarded 
in the nature of a new conviction which we 
had not the moment before; and imagination 
always follows the train that former cuſtom 
has led her into. 
Nor let it be thought I am only reſuming 
the ſubjects already treated of in the two 
laſt chapters under the names of Judgement 
and Appearance: for we do not always fully 
confide even in the judgements of our under- 
ſtanding, but many times ſuſpect ſome latent 
error where we cannot diſcern any, or oppo- 
ſite evidences occur which gain a momentary 
aſſent by turns as each can catch the mental 
eye: but I do not call it conviction until we 
fix upon ſome one determination of which we 
reſt ſatisfied with a full aſſurance. So like- 
' wiſe appearance ſometimes varies from per- 
ſuaſion, for when we ſee a ſtick thruſt into 
water we do not imagine it really bent be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be ſo: nor does a man wh 
looks at his friend through an inverted tele- 
ſcope fancy him even for an inſtant to be of 
that diminutive fize to which he appears con- 
tracted: nor does he perſuade himſelf he has 
| | two 
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two and twenty hands when by holding up 
one of his own behind a multiplying glaſs he 
ſees ſo many exhibited to his view. 

There is ſometimes a temporary perſuaſion 
we can lay aſide at any time, as in reading a 
poem or a novel, where imagination enters 
fully into all the ſcenes of action deſcribed 
and receives them as real facts recorded in ſome 
authentic hiſtory. Therefore fictions muſt 
be probable to give entertainment, for what- 
ever carries a glaring abſurdity or 1s repug- 
nant. to our common notions of things we 
cannot even fancy to be true. What are the 
changes of ſcene upon the ſtage. but contri- 
vances to tranſport the audience in imagina- 

ion into diſtant countries or companies? 
What are lively deſcriptions but repreſenta- 
tions to the mind which make us ready to 
cry out that we actually ſee the things de- 
ſcribed or hear the diſcourſes related? In all 
theſe caſes there is no conviction worked, for 
a very little reflection will make us ſenſible 
that all is pure invention: but underſtanding 
purpoſely nods that ſhe may not by her un- 
ſeaſonable reflections interrupt the pleaſure 
received from the ſoothing deception. Nay 
ſhe ſometimes aſſiſts in the deluſion, for a 
man by taking pains may work himſelf up 
into an imagination of being in places where 
he is not and beholding objects no where ex- 
iſtent. 
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iſtent. Tully. the great maſter of rhetoric 
| teaches that an orator cannot do juſtice effec- 
tually to his cauſe unleſs he makes the caſe 
his own, enters thoroughly into the intereſts 
of his client, and places himſelf in his ſitua- 
tion. And Horace lays down the like rule, 
If, fays he, you will draw tears from me, 
you muſt firſt be grieved yourſelf : which 
one cannot well be without imagining 
oneſelf intereſted in the misfortune. - But 
theſe temporary perſuaſions may become per- 
manent ones where the organs happen to be 
weak or diſordered : and this I take to be 
the caſe of madneſs, which being a diſtem- 
per often removable by medicines ſeems ano- 
ther proof that the judgements of the mind 
.depend upon the ——_ of the bodily 
organs. 

2. Conviction and oerfankag influence one 
another reciprocally, the latter often follow- 
ing the former inſtantaneouſly, but more 
commonly in time and by degrees, where we 
can have ocular or other ſenſible demonſtra- 
tion of a miſtake we are-generally cured of 
it once for all, but where ſuch evidence is 
not to be had it will not preſently yield, and 
after being once driven out will many times 
ſteal upon us again at unawares. Therefore 
if we ſee ſufficient reaſons to work a com- 


pleat conviction but ſtill find a reluctance in 
the 
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the mind to lay aſide an inveterate error, we 
ſhall be more likely to ſucceed by frequently 
contemplating the proofs already ſuggeſted 
than by accumulating new ones: for impor- 
tunity and aſſiduity prevail more upon imagi- 
nation than ſtrength of argument, becauſe 
our judgements as well as other ideas run in 
train and require repeated efforts to turn 
them out of the courſe to which they have 
been habituated ; like a diſtorted limb that 
muſt be brought to rights by continual appli- 
cation, not by violence. On the other hand 
notions rivetted in the fancy too often debauch 
the underſtanding and even overpower the 
dire& evidence of ſenſe : and that among the 
greateſt ſcholars as well as among the vulgar. 
For having found the latin words Levis light 
and Lzvis ſmooth, VENIT he comes and 
VeniT he came, marked with different 
quantities in their Gradus, they adjudge them 
one ſhort and. the other long and would be 
horribly ſhocked at the inharmoniouſneſs of 
a verſe wherein they ſhould be introduced in 
each others places: but as our modern 
latiniſts pronounce thoſe words it would puz- 
zle the niceſt ear to diſtinguiſh any difference 
in the ſounds. On the contrary they inſiſt 
upon the firſt ſyllables in TENTO, Levia, 
having the ſame quantity with thoſe in 


3 Lrvrzus, t though any body except 
them- 
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themſelves may diſcern they pronounce them 
quicker and ſhorter in the two latter than 


the former. And the like cauſe operates 
upon their judgement in our own language, 
where we place the particle A before a eon- 
ſonant and An before a vowel, for the better 
ſounding of our words, not for their better 
appearance upon paper : but your very learn- 


ed folks determine the ſound by the ſpelling, 


for I ſuppoſe they would not for the world 
ſay An youthfull fally, or A uſefull accom- 
pliſhment, though both words begin exactly 
with the ſame initial ſound. The ſame may 
be ſaid with reſpect to the rule of H being 
no letter, which ſeems a notion peculiar to 
ſchools and not admitted elſewhere; for one 
may converſe ſeven years among the politeſt 
companies, provided they be not deeply 
verſed in latin and greek, without hearing 
anybody talk of buying an horſe or taking 
AN houſe. 

3. Probably conviction would operate 
more effectually and conſtantly if we were ca- 
pable of abſolute certainty, for the force of 
that one would think muſt bear down all op- 
poſition at a fingle ſtroke: but there being 
always a poſhbility - that our cleareſt rea- 


ſonings may deceive us, this leſſens the 


authority of reaſon and leaves room for a 
lurking 
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lurking ſuſpicion of its fallibility in Partien 
lar inſtances. | 

But however this be, certain it is we 
cannot with our utmoſt endeavours always 
bend imagination to that ply which judge- 
ment would direct. If you deſire your friend 
to take ſomething out of your eye that trou- 
bles you with a feather, howmuchſoever 
you may be convinced of his tenderneſs 
and dexterity, yet when the feather ap- 
proaches cloſe to your eye you cannot help 
winking, becauſe you cannot exclude the 
ſudden apprehenſion that he will hurt you. 
All the arguments in the world avail no- 
thing in this caſe: yet I doubt not but by 
repeated trials a man might bring himſelf 
to ſtand ſuch an operation without flinch- 
ing. Why can bricklayers walk ſafely 
along the gutters of 'a high building, but 
"becauſe they have gained a confidence in 
their ſecurity ? Any of us who has the per- 
fect command of his limbs might do the 
ſame, if he could once totally throw aſide the 
| perſuaſion of danger. Low cielings, ſwag- 
ging beams appearing below the plaiſter, and 
walls ſtanding out of the perpendicular 
threaten a downfall : ſet twenty the moſt ex- 
perienced workmen to examine the building, 
and though they unanimouſly aſſure you al! 


1s ſafe this will not entirely remove your ap- 
pre- 
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prehenſions, until by conſtant habitation in 
the houſe the perſuaſion dies away of itſelf. 
Fear cannot ſubſiſt without an apprehenſion 
of miſchief, but it is well known that the 
ſtrongeſt demonſtration will not always diſſi- 
pate our fears. Let a woman take a gun into her 
hand, examine the barrel and pan as long as 
ſhe pleaſes until ſhe is fully convinced there 
is neither charge nor priming, yet if you pre- 
ſent the muzzle againſt her head with 
threatening geſtures and expreſſions you will 
raiſe in her a ſudden perſuaſion of danger. 
Some apprehenſions, as of ſeeing ſpirits or 
apparitions, being grounded early. in our 
childhood can never be totally eradicated af- 
terwards neither by reaſon nor example nor 
ridicule nor time that eureth all things. Nor 
are the other paſſions void of their ſeveral 
perſuaſions which they frequently retain 
againſt evidence. Hope and expectation will 

continue beyond all probability of ſucceſs: 45 
and love ſometimes flatters with an opinion 
of reciprocal kindneſs notwithſtanding the 
groſſeſt repeated ill uſage. The tenets of a 
ſect or party ſtrongly. inculcated betimes keep 
their hold in ſpite of the ſtrongeſt conviction: 
whence the ſaying applied to perſons obſti- 
nately attached to their . notions, ; You ſhall 
not perſuade them even though you do per- 
ſuade them: or as I would rather Phraſe the 
For I EE © .* 
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ſentence, You ſhall not perſuade them even 
| though you convince them. 
4. We have obſerved before that i imagina- 
tion actuates moſt of our motions, and ſerves 
us perpetually in all the purpoſes of life: it 
often holds the reins of action alone, or at 
leaſt guides them in thoſe intermediate ſpaces 
while underſtanding looks forward towards 
the general plan. So that our behaviour de- 
pends for the moſt part upon what perſua- 
ſions we have, and upon conviction little fur- 
ther than as that may draw the other after it. 
For how well ſoever we may be convinced of 
the reaſonableneſs of our meaſures, we ſhall 
never purſue them heartily and currently 
_ while there remains a latent miſtruſt in their 
disfavour : nor can we be ſure of accom- 
pliſhing an enterprize ſo long as any croſs 
apprehenſions may riſe to interrupt it. Be- 
fides we cannot conſtantly keep a watchfull 
eye upon our thoughts, but ſuch notions as 
ſtart up in the fancy will take direction of 
our ative powers while reflection is attentive 
to ſomething elſe: and upon ſudden emer- 
gencies or in the hurry. of buſineſs we have 
not time to reflect, but muſt follow ſuch 
perſuaſions as occur inſtantaneouſly. Add to 
this that in our moſt carefull deliberations 
underſtanding works upon materials ſupplied 
her from the ſtorehouſe of imagination: nor 


18 
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. poſſible to examine the credit of every 


evidence giving teſtimony in the courſe of a 
long argumentation. 

Hence appears the 1 import of habi+ 
tuating imagination to run in the track 
marked out by reaſon: for when we have 
made any uſefull diſcovery and fully fatisfied 


our judgement of its truth and expedience, 


the buſineſs is but half done; it as yet re- 
mains only a matter of ſpeculation, and will 
not ſerve us as a principle either of our rea- 
ſonings or behaviour: but when inculcated 
into a firm perſuaſion ſo that it will ariſe up- 
on eyery occaſion in full vigour without waĩt- 
ing to be called up by conſideration, then it 


becomes a practical rule and will never fail to 


influence our conduct. 


5. As much a paradox as it may ſeem, | 
certain it is that people do not always know 


their own real ſentiments, for they are apt to 
miſtake conviction for perſuaſion, In time 
of deliberation they are mighty confident of 
their reſolves and think they will continue 
in full force beyond all poſſibility of change: 
but if imagination has not been brought un- 


der due ſubjection to reaſon, they will find 
them fail and give place to other notions at 


the time of execution. Hence proceeds an 
inconſiſtency in men's behaviour according as 


underſtanding or imagination gains the a- 
B b 2 ſcendant, 
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ſcendant, which could never happen if the 
latter were inured to follow the former. Such 
deceits as theſe are taught us in our earlieſt 
youth: boys are made to ſay they love their 
book, or love to go to church, when in re- 
ality they cannot endure either; and after we 
grow up it is no unprecedented thing for 
men to think they believe or diſbelieve cer- 
tain points in religion philoſophy or morali- 
ty when in good truth they do not, becauſe 
they eſteem the contrary blamable or ridicu- 
lous. This deception may be ſometimes 
practiſed upon other perſons with good effect, 
for one may chance to bring a man into a 
uſeful perſuaſion by perſuading him he has it 
already, but it is very dangerous to be prac- 
tiſed upon ourſelves: for perhaps what we 
fancy blamable or ridiculous may be found 
otherwiſe upon a fair examination; or if we 
have any wrong turn in our mind, how ſhall 
we ever apply a proper remedy or even at- 
tempt to rectify it unleſs we know what it 
is? It is a falſe and miſchievous ſhame that 

would prompt us to conceal ourſelves from 
ourſelves: nor does any thing better ſhow a true 
freedom and courage of thought than to 
fſearch out the cloſet receſſes of our heart 
impartially and know all the perſuaſions, 
_ or bad, that find * OE: 


CHAP. 


. 


KnowLEDGE and ConckrTIOR. 


LTHOUGH our knowledge all ariſes 
from our conception of things and ge- 
nerally is more full and compleat according 
as that is clearer, yet we know ſome things 
aſſuredly for true of which we cannot form 
any adequate conception. Different perſons 
conceive variouſly of the ſame things of 
which they all equally acknowledge the ex- 
iſtence. Common people cannot eaſily con- 
ceive of opinions, taſtes, ſentiments or incli- 
nations oppoſite to their own, though they 
ſee them exemplified in others: nor can they 
conceive the maſterly performances of art or 
ſcience, nor tricks of jugglers, nor anything 
cout of the uſual courſe of their experience: 
but ſuch as have ſeverally applied themſelves 
to penetrate into thoſe matters find nothing 
ſurprizing in them. For it is repugnancy of 
objects to what we have ordinarily ſeen or 
known that renders them inconceivable, and 
therefore familiarity may make them eaſy to 
our apprehenſion. The ſavage cannot com- 
prehend how men convey their thoughts to 
one another by writing, and the communica- 
| B b 3 tion 
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tion of them by ſounds would appear as 
wonderfull but that mankind fall into that 
method before they know what wonder is, 
that is, before they have gained any experi- 
ence to which new appearances may ſeem re- 
pugnant. 

The ſtudious familiarize themſelves to 
trains of obſervation peculiar to themſelves, 
therefore as they can clearly apprehend what 
remains a myſtery to others, ſo on the other 
hand they find difficulties that nobody elſe 
can diſcern, The plain man makes no bog- 
gle at the ideas of creation' annihilation or 
vacuity : for he thinks he ſees inſtances of 
them every day in the production of plants 
from the ground, the conſumption of fuel in 
the fire, and the emptineſs of his pot every 
time he drinks out the liquor, But the na- 
turaliſt conſiders that the materials com- 
poſing the tree were exiſting either in the 
earth the air or the vapours before it grew up, 
that the fire only divides the billet into im- 
perceptible particles, and that after the li- 
quor is all poured out of the pot it may yet 
remain full of light or air or ether: therefore 
he conceives no powers in nature that can 
either give or deſtroy exiſtence, and diſputes 
inceſſantly concerning the Trality of a va- 


cuum. 
2. "There 
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2. There are perhaps few more inexplica- 
ble ideas than that of force whereby bodies 


act upon one another, and which may be di- 
vided into two ſorts, impulſe and reſiſtance. 


The wheelwright the milwright and the 


gunner can reaſon about it accurately and 
effectually to ſerve the purpoſes of their ſeve- 
ral arts: but the philoſopher . knows not 
what to make of it. It is neither ſubſtance 
nor form nor quality: as impulſe it is ſome- 
thing imparted by external agents, as reſiſt- 
ance it is a property inherent in the body it- 
ſelf, yet refiſtance cannot ſubſiſt without an 
impulſe received. from ſome other body. It 
is the immediate cauſe of motion nevertheleſs 
this cauſe may operate without producing its 
effect: for if you lay a dozen huge folios up- 
on the table they will preſs it ſtrongly down- 
wards with their weight, but the floor by its 
reſiſtance preſſes it as ſtrongly upwards ; ſo 
the table though receiving continual ſupplies 
of force remains immoveable. 85 
Some things generally admitted for rea- 
lities exceed the comprehenſions of all men; 
as the velocity of light travelling fifteen 
thouſand miles in the ſwing of a clock pen- 
dulum, the greater velocity in the vibra- 
tions of ether which we learn from Sir Iſaac 
| Newton overtake the rays of light, the mi- 
nuteneſs of veſſels carrying on circulation 
| Bb4 = and 
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and performing ſecretion in the bodies of 
ſcarce viſible inſects, the eternity of time, 
immenſity of ſpace, and all infinities in ge- 
neral. 
As imagination takes her firſt impreſſion 
from ſenſation, therefore I think we cannot 
form a clear conception of ſenſible objects 
whereof we have not had an idea conveyed 
by the ſenſes. We have not any direct no- 
tion of very ſwift or very flow motions, be- 
cauſe properly ſpeaking we do not ſee either 
but only gather them from the change of po- 
ſition in the objects moving, which in the 
former caſe ſeem at once to fill the whole ſpace 
taken up in their paſſage and in the latter ap- 
pear ſtationary ; nor can we frame an idea of 
very ſmall or very great magnitudes, otherwiſe 
than by enlarging the one in our fancy to a 
diſcernable ſize, and ſuppoſing the other re- 
moved to a diſtance that will leſſen them 
within the compaſs of our viſion. Neither 
perhaps can we Conceive ideas of reflec- 
tion whereof we have not experienced 
ſamething ſimilar paſſing in our own minds. 
3. Things ſurpaſs our comprehenſion upon 
' two accounts, either when they are fo un- 
manageable in themſelves as that we cannot 
form any likeneſs of them in our imagination, 
which is the caſe of all infinitudes; or when 
we cannot conceive the manner in which 
n 19 8 they | = 
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they ſhould be effected. I can eaſily con- 
ceive Dedalus flying in the air, for I have 
ſeen a print of him in Garth's Metamorpho 
fis: but when I conſider the weight of a 
man's body, the unwieldineſs of wings ſuffi- 
ently large to buoy him up, and the inabili- 
ty of his arms to flutter them faſt enough, I 
cannot conceive the poſſibility of his ever 
practiſing that manner of travelling. Vet 
when we conſider the ſmall degree of force 
in rays of light together with the ſolidity of 
glaſs, it ſeems as hard to conceive a poſſibili- 
ty of their finding their way through ſo com- 
pact a body as of Dedalus's flying; ; neverthe- 
leſs conſtant experience convinces us of the 
i. | 
When we have not an i conception 
of things themſelves. nevertheleſs we may 
clearly affirm or deny ſomethin g concerning 
them. Mr. Locke ſays we have a very con- 
fuſed idea of ſubſtance, and perhaps not a 
much better of form conſidered in the ab- 
ſtract, yet we may reſt aſſured that form is 
not ſubſtance nor ſubſtance form, and pro- 
nounce many other things concerning them 
without heſitation. And as imperfe& no- 
tions as we have of force and impulſe or the 
manner of propagating notion, ſtill we may 
eaſily apprehend a difference between the 
n manner of n it from body to body 
5 | and 
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«nd from mind to body: for bodies only 
tranſmit the force they have received from 
elſewhere, nor can communicate more than 
they have themſelves, and their re- action is 
always equal and oppoſite to action; but the 
mind produces an impulſe ſhe has not herſelf, 
nor does ſhe ever feel the limbs re- act againſt 
her when ſhe moves them : on the other 
hand ſhe receives a perception from the or- 
pans of ſenſation which had it not them- 
ſelves, and returns not their impulſe by a re- 
action whenever they act upon her. Both 
thoſe productions, of perception by body and 
of motion by mind, appear alike incompre- 
henfible when we attempt to penetrate into 
the manner how they are effected. 

4. But in order to underſtand ourſelves the 
better when we would go about to explain 
the manner in which cauſes produce their 
effects, let us conſider what we generally 
mean by explanation. He that would ex- 
plain the contrivance of a clock being made 
to ſtrike the hours, begins with ſhowing 
how the weights pull round the main wheel, 
how that by its teeth catches hold of the next 
wheel, and fo he points out all the moye- | 
ments ſucceſſively till he comes to the ham- 
mer and the bell. Or if he would explain 

the manner of nutrition, he tells you of the 


. ns of the ſtomach, the ſecretion of 
f „ 
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chyle, its paſſage into the heart, the circula- 
tion of the blood and thereby its diſperſion 
throughout all. parts of the fleſh. Here we 
ſee that explaining is no more than enumera- 
ting the ſeveral patts of an operation and tra- 
eing all the ſteps of its progreſs through in- 
termediate cauſes and effects: therefore the 
manner of a remote effect being produced 
may be explained, but to call for an expla- 
nation of any cauſe operating immediately is 
abſurd, becauſe it is calling for an account of 
intermediate ſteps where there are none. In 
this caſe we can only ſatisfy ourſelves from 
experience that ſuch and ſuch effects do con- 
ſtantly follow upon the application of parti- 
dular cauſes : all we can do further is by re- 
marking ſome difference in operations ſeem- | 
ingly ſimilar, as was attempted Juſt now 
with reſpect to the action of mind and body, 
to prevent our miſtaking-one thing for ano- 
ther, not with an intent to give that as an 
explanation of either. To endeavour extend- 
ing our idea beyond the cauſe operating and 
the effect produced would be to aim at ap- 
prehending e _ the ws really con- 
cans.” "© 

The quality we find in ſubjects of pro- 
ducing immediate effects we call a primary 
propetty, but we carinot trace every pheno- 


TOW” to this firſt fource : there are many 
pro- 
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properties obſervable in bodies which we are 
well ſatisfied reſult from the action of other 
bodies upon them though we cannot inveſti- 
gate their operations. Such as the four kinds 
of attraction, namely, gravity, coheſion, 
magnetiſm and electricity, the violence of 
fire, the ſudden hardning of water by intenſe 
cold, the fuſion of metals by intenſe heat, 
the vital circulation and fecretion of humours 
in animals, and a multitude of the like ſort 
which a little reflection will eaſily ſuggeſt. 
F. Number itſelf, whereon we .can reaſon 
with the greateſt accuracy and certainty of 
any ſubject, quickly exceeds our comprehen- 
Fon : it is a queſtion with me whether we 
have a direct idea of any more than four, be- 
cauſe beyond that little number we cannot 
tell how many objects lie beſore us upon in- 
ſpection without counting. Higher num- 
bers we cannot aſcertain, unleſs when by 
ranging them i in order which compounds the 
individuals into parcels and thereby reduces 
them to fewer ideas, we can bring. them 
within the compaſs of our apprehenſion : 
therefore we can preſently reckon nine diſ- 
poſed into three equal rows, becauſe then we 
need only confider them as three threes. _ 
The regular poſition of figures in numeration 
and the contrivance of expreſſing the largeſt 


numbers by various combinations of a few 
5 numerals 
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numerals enables us to run thoſe lengths 
we do in arithmetic. We talk current- 


ly of millions and compute them with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, but our knowlege of two 


millions being double one million 1s no more 


than the knowledge of two being the double 
of one: and we know the value of figures 


only by the number of places they ſtand re- 


moved to the left. When we caſt up the 
largeſt accounts we have only three or 8 
names or characters in our view at a time; 
and by this compendious artifice of drawing 
multitudes into ſo narrow a compaſs we find 
means eaſily to manage objects that would be 
too cumberſome and extenſive for us to con- 
ceive of themſelves. 

Nature abounds in myſteries, < 1 1 


we may have a certain knowledge but no 


clear conception: ſome are too large for ima- 
gination to graſp, ſome too minute for it to 
diſcern, others too obſcure to be ſeen diſtinct- 
ly, and others though plainly diſcernible in 
themſelves yet remain inexplicable in the 
manner of production or appear incompatible 
with one another. Therefore though con- 
ception be the groundwork of knowledge, 
and the inconceivableneſs of a thing a good 
argument againſt its reality, yet is it not an 
irrefragable one; for it may be overpowered 
by other proofs drawn from premiſſes where- 
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of we have a clear conception and undoubted 
knowledge. I ſuppoſe it will be allowed 
that a man born blind can form no concep- 
tion of light, nor how people can have ſenſa- 
tions of objects at a vaſt diſtance ſo as to de- 
termine thereby their magnitudes and ſitua- 
tions: yet by converſing daily among man- 
kind he may find abundant reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
fied of their poſſeſſing ſuch a faculty. And 
as we proceed further in our inveſtigation of 
nature we ſhall find effects that cannot pro- 
ceed from cauſes whereof we have had any 

rience, therefore muſt aſcribe them to 
powers of which we can know nothing more 
than their being adequate to thoſe effects; 
and what we know ſo imperfectly we may 
juſtly pronounce inconceivable. 5 

6. It is one of the moſt uſeful points of 

knowledge to diſtinguiſh when the repugnan- 
cy of things to our common notions ought to 
make us reject them, and when not: for men 
have fallen into groſs miſtakes both ways. 
Some have been made to ſwallow the moſt 
palpable abſurdities under pretence that ſenſe 
and reaſon are not to be truſted ; others have 
denied facts verified by daily experience be- 
cauſe they could not conceive the manner 
wherein they were effected. There have 
been thoſe who have diſputed the reality of 


motion, of diſtance, of Face, of bodies, of 
human 
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human action, upon account of ſome diffi- 
culties they could not reconcile to their ideas. 


I know of no other rule to go by in this point 


than that the ſtrongeſt evidence ought al- 
ways to prevail: wherefore nothing incon- 
ceivable in philoſophy deſerves credit unlefs 
it neceſſarily follows from ſome premiſes 
aſſuredly known and clearly conceived. | 


But though in ſome inſtances we may and 


muſt admit things our imagination cannot 
comprehend, yet it is well worth our care 
and ſtudy to render them as familiar to our 
comprehenſion as we can: for we ſhall find 
them gain eaſier perſuaſion with us and be- 
come more ſerviceable both in our reaſonings 
and practice. For there is a difficulty in the 
management of inconceivable ideas: where- 
fore we ſometimes ſuffer conception to run 
contrary to knowledge, where it can be done 
without hazard. Everybody now agrees that 
the Sun conſtantly keeps his ſtation and the 
earth circles round him as an attendant 
planet: yet we commonly think and ſpeak 
of his diurnal and annual courſes through the 
heavens, as being more convenient for our 
ordinary occaſions. We may hereafter find 
it neceſſary to accommodate our language to 
the conceptions of mankind, though we 


ſhould herein a little depart from our real 


ſentiments: this neceſſity gave riſe to the 
diſtin- 
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diſtinction between the eſoteric and exoteric 5 
doctrine of the philoſophers, the meat for 
men and milk for babes of Saint Paul, and 


the parabolical and plain, or direct and figu- 
rative ſtiles. And we may meet with caſes 


wherein it would be pernicious to entertain 


conceptions of things ourſelves of whoſe 


truth we have abundant reaſon to be ſatisfied: 


the rules of decency require this ſometimes, 


and a regard to higher conſiderations at 
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